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THE RAJATARANGlNfS AS SOURCES OF 
THE HISTORY OF KASHMIR DURING 
THE SULTANATE 


By Asoee Kuuae SUjvyidau 

The Rajafaraiigini of Kalhana has received due attention from 
the historians of India but its sequels namely the Dintiya, Trtjyi, 
and the Caturthi Rajatarangxnts have not yet received the attention 
they deserve Sir Wolseley Haig in the third volume of the 
Cambridge History of India has not even included them amongst the 
source books for the history of the Sultans of Kashmir though all the 
Persian histones which are included m the said bibliography are 
most probably based on them Dr G M D Sufi in his history of 
Kashmir' has included the Rajatorangims in his bibliography but 
he has not given any account of the works nor of their authors 
This we propose to do in the present paper and assess the value of 
the Dvitipq and the Ccturthi Rciiaturaiipinis as source 

books for the history of Kashmir during the Sultanate (c A D 1315> 
1589) 

The DvjtiyS RHjatarangini of Jonarija 

The art of writing history has been practised in Kashmir from 
\ery early times, and Kalhana states that he consulted as many as 
fourteen histones of Kashmir Kalhana s work however set the 
standard and later historians tried to emulate him First among 
these histonans was Jonaraja 

Jonaraja bved dunng the reign of the great Sultan Zam ul 
‘Abidm (c AD 1411-1463) who is justly regarded as the Akbar of 
Kashmir A curious incident brought the historian into contact with 
the king One Laularaja divided his land into ten plots fprastJio^ 
and died after selling one plot Before his death Laularaja had told 
his son Nonaraja and others about (his transaction which had been 
cBcctcd through a regular deed But Nonaraja and his brothers be- 
ing Weak the purchaser took possession of all the ten plots and 
after enjojnng it for some time tampered with the sale deed to pro- 
tect their illegal occupation of the land in the following manner on 
the orginal document thej cleverly wrote ‘ ten” over the word “one” 
Then (Jonaraja) the son of Nonaraja went and complained to the 
1 C M I) Suit KasWr, Cciuj a History of Kashmir Vol 1 (Lahore lOJS) 
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king, who immersed the document in water, so that the forged letters 
were washed oil and the original came out “Thus' , says the gra 
ful histonan, “the king’s fame increased, the guilty were 
and I received mj land ' » U may be noted here that Abu I tasi 
states that the Kashmins write with an ink which was “indelible 
by washing ' (Am, II, 354) 

About the writing of the history, JonarSja states that Zain-ul- 
‘Abidm wanted a history o! former kings from Jayasimha of Kashmir 
to be written and employed for this purpose Sri Siryabhatta, who 
asked Jonaraja to write the history Jonaraja then modestly odds 
“I have written an epitome of the history of the kings, may some 
clever poet write it properly”.® 


Tftiya Rojatarongi^i 

Jonaraja died in the year 35 (Kaliyuga year 4535, AD 1431) 
and his unfinished work was taken up by his pupil 6nvara Pan^ita ■* 
grvvara received the patronage of three successive Sultans, namely, 
Zain uU'Abidm, and his son and grand son Haidar Shah and Hasan 
ShSh (AD 1484»1476) Snvaxa used to recite several sacred 
Sanskrit texts to Zain*ul*‘Abidln and be states 


mokf~cpaya iti khyaMwi V«t^haTn Brahmadarianam 


man mukhad aifnod=raj4 inmadsVolmiki bhantom 
(R T , 3, 1, S, V 80, p 159) Haidar appointed Srivata to read to him 
daily the Brhatfcatha.B and spent entire nights in listening to the 
Puranas the Dhflcmasastras and the Satnhitas ® But Snvata’s real 
chance came under Hasan Shah, and at the beginning of the section 
describing Sultan Hasan’s reign Snvara gratefully records ‘T, 
Snvara Pandita received my livebhood and favours from that king 
whose reign I shall now describe in order to discharge the debt 1 
owe him’’^ It seems that Snvara owed his good fortune to his 
profiaency In music The Sultan who could write Sansknt verses 
was very fond of gatha-grfa and one day asked Snvara the lakfatios 
of deir songs Immediately , says the histonan, “I explained it to 


^ '■OJK' iicttrajnc Konarajatya nandanah 

rt "* «ja»otJasfam ofcam ukttpam (1031) 

raja ahani bhiiinim fcufo fcrd dandam adbhutom ' 

jomanlatah (1037) 

3 Jti'd 17 ' ® ^ ^^'^®”*****^> 

* v.b«dhah kuTvan R«j«itora»j,n,m 

wyujlWni OMdet fi G 

j>»VO*i/a jonaravuvr Pand tA 

5 n>id, U, V (p 201> 
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him giving examples from the Bhantasastra and other books ’ ^ On 
another occasion the Sultan was so pleased with Srivara that he 
exclaimed “Oh' that Kashmir should have such a cle\cr scholar (in 
music) versed m all the sastras' * 

Snvara’s history begins from the middle of Zam ul-‘ Abidin's 
reign, that is, he continues his narrative from where his guru Jona* 
raja’s ended Srivara does not name the year from which he started 
nor Vihen he ended But it may be assumed that his history begins 
from A D 1434 The last \erse of Snvara mentions Path Shah 
This king ruled twice but apparently Snvara is referring to his first 
reign which lasted from 1479 1488 It is also evident that Srivara’s 
history ended with the accession of Path Shah, so that it may be 
concluded that Snvara recorded the incidents up to the year A D 
1479, and probably died shortly after 

The following verse in the fourth Rajatorangim gives some addi- 
tional information regarding the pcnod covered by Jonaraja and 
Srtvara 

JonarSja rtbudha ^rivarabhgam fnanoromom 
krtam diM siup-varfinlam gronthom rdjavali dvagom (v 6) 

For reasons which need not be discussed here sixty two years in 
this verse indicates the period of history covered by these two his- 
torians and not the actual year Jonaraja of course begins hts 
history from where Kalhana’s ends but what the verse evidently 
means is that these two historians recorded the contemporary history 
of 62 years It should be noted, however, that between the acces 
Sion of Zain ul ‘Abidm and Path Shah 68 years had passed Pro 
bably JonarSja had started writing his history from the sixth year 
of Zain ul-‘Abidin’s reign 

Snvara was as modest as hi$ predecessor His readers arc in 
vited to go through his work to learn the activities of the kings and 
not to enjoy fcavyo, and Srivara laments that he has compiled re- 
cords like the Kayasthas, from which other scholars in future would 
be able to produce a lolito kavya 

Caturthi Rajatarangini 

The fourth. Rajatarofigim is the work of at least two authors 
namely Pr§jyabhat{a and Suka guka states that PrajyabhaUa 
wrote a work called the Rajavahpahtka which recorded the accounts 
up to the year 89 (Kaliyuga Year 4589, A D I486) when Path Shah 
Was reigning Thereafter, other poets did not take up the writing 

8 Ibid, n, w 239 253 9 (p 231 233 4) 

9 Ibil w ■’60-263 (p 234) In ▼ 6rtvara say* “What has not king Hasan 
to Jbul, I. w 8 10 <p 118) n vv 5 6 (p 210 11) 
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the account of the kings because of the bad conditions prevailing m 
the country, “whe’-efore, I, Suka, son of BuddhySsraya, am 
an account of the (kings)” ’ ’ Suka does not give his date, and his 
history ends with the arrival of Asaf Khan to Kashmir Now, 
sent Asaf Khan to Kashmir in his 39th regnal year and in “the .2na 
regnal year, when Kashmir had become all but desolated through 
the oppression of Jagir holders, Asaf was made governor of the pro- 
vince” Akbar’s 42nd regnal year began on March 11, 1597, so 
that it may be concluded that the fourth Rajataraapini s narrative 
comes down to either that year or three years earlier But in the 
second volume of the ‘Ain v-Akban, Abu*! Fazl definitely states 
that during Akbar’s first visit to Kashmir, that is in AD 1588, 
the Rajotaraiigiiu was presented to him As will be shown, later, 
this was translated into Persian soon after, and historians such 
as Nizam ud dm used it as their source book It can also be shown 
that Nizam ud dm used parts of the fourth Rajatarangini where 
e\ents which took place before the invasion of Akbar are dealt with 
It may tbfe’ceioro be concluded that the ^rtvon of the fourth RS^atc- 
ranginl which deals with the arrival of Akbar and the subsequent 
history of Kashmir are not the work of Suka but later interpolation 


There are some other considerations, however, which indicate 
that Suka’s history may have ended even earlier The fourth 
RAjatarangitil may be convcmently divided into two parts the ac- 
count of the kingo before and after the second invasion of MIxzfi 
Kaidar in AD 1540 While the first part seems to be fairly accu- 
rate and was followed by the Muslim histonans of Akbar’s reign, 
the other portion is extremely sketchy, inaccurate and contains ex 
trancous matters like the descnplion of spring, saffron etc., while 
omitting the names of several Sultans which arc mentioned by Abu‘1 
Fazl Nitam ud-dm and Finshtah One of the reasons may be that 
the Brahmins were persecuted dunng this period, particularly dur- 
ing the regime of the Chak dynasty (c AD 1559 1589) and many 
of them left the country.’^ and relumed after Akbar visited 
Kashmir (1st time) in AD 1589 It Is possible therefore that Suka 
wrote the history up to 1540 and some one else tried to make it up 
to date but being ignorant of the events that had happened m 
Kashmir during his absence committed mistakes Suka admits that 
due to the faults of the country fdcsa-dofO) poets had stopped 
writing chronicles since the days of Pr4jyabhatja But Prajyabhatta 


u 


CaluTlI I RA)rf!ar4Rolwt w C 10 (p 522) 

Albari I, (Tr by 11 Blochman 2nd ed revued by D C Philpot 19^) 


,7 DwlmiM were forced to poy 

wioUmt for beeplns their socred 


la^by 


latyd^ msdhiiQT 


drMin tctydia SKrrrho dafitam 
' \a))& n )diiRi talpjjo c-odHomah jl 8S3. 
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had finished his account in A D 1486, and as the subsequent account 
up to 1540 IS fairly accurate, and the work was presented to Akbar 
during his first visit to Kashmir when the fugitive Brahmins re- 
turned to their country, 6uka could not have been one of the fugi- 
tives The desa dosa most probably means the anarchy that pre- 
vailed in Kashmir 

Other considerations also indicate that there are many inter- 
polated passages in later part of the fourth Rajotarangini While the 
entire work is in poetry, several prose passages occur in the later 
part of the fourth Rajataranguu One of these passages describe 
the heroic fight of forty Rajputs of the Mughal anny led by 6ri 
Ranga, cousin of Raya Simha, exactly the same incident is described 
in the Akbamama It is surprising that the contemporary histo- 
nan who could gite a vivid description of the gallant actions fought 
by the soldiers of his country’s enemy could not supply correct list 
of the kings of his country who ruled for the preceding half a century 
The possibility, therefore cannot be ruled out that it was a late 
interpolation based on the Afebornfima which was translated into 
Sanskrit either during or soon after Akbar s reign 

Again, while describing certain matters incidental to political 
history, seven verses describe the origin of saffron at the end of 
which It IS written ifi kumkum=otpalU uornonom The only 
reason for this poetical outburst that one can think of is that at about 
this time saffron was made a government monopoly by one of 
Akbar’s governors This and a few other interpolations of a like 
nature seem to be verj late as they have nothing to do with history 
Wo ha\e stated that possibly Suka’s history ended with the 
end of Mirza Haidar s second invasion. One of the reasons for such 
a conclusion is that the passages following the description of Mirzn 
Haidars second imasion seem to be extremely corrupt It is there 
fore necessary to consider this part in some detail 

Alirza Haidars second invasion which led to his ten years 
occupation of Kashmir is described in seven versea (vv 408-15) at 
the end of which it is definitely stated that that the Mugala that 
IS Mirza Haidar died (pranasie Mugale) Verses 416-420 describe 
conditions in Kashmir after the departure of the Mughals Verses 
421 23 are in praise of Paigambar ^sul verses 424 2o are eulogies 
on Kashgar and her people, that is the country from which Mirza 
Haidar led his first invasion, his second invasion having started from 
India with the help of Humayun Verse 426 is an eulogy of one king 
Sndhara, who cannot be identified, unless Sndhara is the Sanskntised 
form of Sa‘id Khan the king of Kashgar whom Murza Haidar used to 
serve when he invaded Kashmirfor the first time Verses 427 23 eulo- 

14 ibii, p 3yi Akbnrananui (Eni* Tr ) HI p 797 

15 Caturthf RajataraUgxnt w 93S-S23 
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gise Mirza Haidar and compares him wth Nausarwan Verse 429 is m 
praise of Kanchan Chakra, that is KIzi Chak, who was once a \er 5 ' 
powerful noble of Kashmir Verse 430 is m praise of an unnamed 
Margapati, that is Rlakri, who were the hereditary enemies of the 
Chaks Verse 431 may refer to the same Makri but it eulogises the 
season of spring Then follows a note from the copyist of the manu- 
script who begs that “for the rusticity (gramtnata) of these verses 
the copyist should not he blamed” Verse 432 is m praise of Jishnu 
and Sankara and the next verse praises Ghazi Shah who reigned 
probably between A D 1559 1563 while the next two verses state 
muny-apTK-sanfchye carse ca sucau masy=ositetiiTe 
ojfamyam Raja-Homaya-putTasy-Akahara bhubhujflli 1[ 431 
Mugaleiasya sendnx-Kara-bahu'dharanvttah 
iVajuka sahah Posanda desam prapto jipuayS || 435 

Afunyagnt var$a means Year 37. that is Kaliyuga Year 4637 
(AD 15361, when Akbar was not bom Next the relation between 
Akbar and Najulsa is not stated, and finally the name Nijuka here 
IS definitely wrong For, from the descnption that follows it is ap- 
parent that it IS a description of the attempted invasion of Kashmir 
by Qara Bahadur in AH 967 (AD 1559) when be was joined not 
by Nazuk but by Nasrat Chak as ue learn from the rabQq5t-i./lk6ari 
Qara Bahadur is again mentioned in our work in verse 447 

We have already stated that verse 415 describes the end of 
the Mughal occupation of Kashmir, that is the death of Mirza 
Haidar while verses 427-28 contain an eulogy of the Mirza The 
last two \erses may ha%e been composed to please Akbar, for the 
Mirza vias the first cousin of Babur Apparently the poet who inter- 
polated these ^e^ses overlooked that in verse 410 the Mughals aic 
called dauyas 

There are other anomalies also In the verses winch follow, and 
the history again begins from verse 501 But the subsequent nar- 
rative is not free from mistakes and the names of several Sultans 
arc not given 

There arc some verses which are evidently misplaced For 
example, verses 491-500 contain a description ol Tahir 'All which 
Is not related to the context in any way The only place where 
these verses can be suitably placed is m the second Rojataroiiginl 
tot Jonar^ja) for Kurusaha and Tahir ‘All mentioned by JonarSja 
ore also mentioned In more or less similar verses In the verses 
491-500 of the fourth Rajatorcmptni They were the reputed ancestors 
of Shuh Mir the founder of the first Muslim dv-nasty of Kashmir in 
AD 1315 
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In the second Rojatarmigmi, we are suddenly informed (\ersB 
C9) that “at this time, namely in the Year 950 of the Saka era, 
Vimalacarya corrected the mistake that every 976th month should 
be considered as an unclean month” Saka Year 950 is AD 
1028, while the next but one verse (v 91) describes the accession 
of Sangramasimha which took place in A D 1158 Hence it is 
apparent that verse 89 with its very interesting information Is ap- 
parently misplaced and should probably be included in the first 
Rdjotarctigim Another defect of the third and the fourth Rojata- 
rOTigmis is the dates which have been discussed in another article 
It will be sufficient to state here that several dates of the two works 
can be proved to be wrong from external and internal evidence, so 
that all the dates mentioned in these two books should be treated 
with extreme caution But the regnal periods mentioned there may 
be correct, and at least they were accepted as such by the Muslim 
hvstonans and a close examination shows that they are fairly re- 
liable It IS cunous, however, that in the second RajataTangtni, 
Snvara should have given wrong dates of two of his contemporary 
Sultans from whom he received favours We believe that this is 
due to a copyist s error As no variant or critical apparatus is given 
in the printed texts it is not possible to amve at any definite 
conclusion 


Persian Translations of Rajafarangim 

According to Snvara, the Rdjatarongint was translated from 
Sanskrit into Persian dunng the reign of Zain ul Abidin Pre- 
sumably this was Kalhana’s book, for it is unlikely that Jonarajas 
work which ends in the middle of Zain ul-‘ Abidin s reign should 
have been translated at that time 


The Rajatarangwit was again translated into Persian dunng the 
reign of Akbar but apparently it was a fresh translation, for Abu‘1 
Fazl while describing the vanous translations made from Sanskrit 
into Persian states ‘ The history of Kashmir, which extends over 
the last four thousand years has been translated from Kashmirian 
into Persian by Maulana Shah Muhammad of Shahabad The 
word ‘ Kashmin” used here is capable of meaning that the work 
was available in the local dialect, but we believe that Sanskrit was 
meant, for Abu 1 Fazl again writes “When the Imperial standards 
were for the first time borne aloft m the garden of perpetual spring 
(Kashmir), a book called Raj Tarangmi written in the Sanskrit 
tongue containing an account of the princes of Kashmir during a 


IG 

17 

18 


todairn Vlmalacaryah ^Ice kh-eni iMV-finlctte 
yad adri nanda-matatya jniila tHranumt aedrayaC 
Diitijfa mjatarangint v 89 
Tniyd IU)alaTanoin> I, S v 85, (p 160) 

Am . Akban (Tr ZnH cd ) I p JIZ 
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period of some four thousand years was presented to His Majesty 
It had been the custom in that country for its rulers to employ 
certain learned men in writing its annals His Majesty (Akbar) who 
was desirous of extending the bounds of knowledge appointed 
capable interpreters in its translation which in a short time was 
happily accomplished 

The translation of Shah Muhammad was then given to the 
histonan Abdul Qadir better known as Badauni for improving its 
language Badaum writes At this time (AH 999) the Emperor 
ordered me to rewrite in an easy style the hwtory of Kashmir 
which Mulla Shah Muhammad of Shahabad had translated ac 
cording to orders into Persian 1 made a compendium in the course 
of two months ° 

Badaum again refers to the Tartkh t Kashmir which is evident 
ly his abridged translation of the Ra)ataTB gvni while relating the 
fate of the Niyaa s in Kashmir he states A part of this story has 
been elegantly told in the Tartkli t Koshm r the composition of 
which 13 ancient though its arrangement is modem * Again while 
uatraUng the history of M rza Muqun who was sent by Akbar to 
Kashmir Badauni writes And a portion of this story has been 
inserted in the history of Kashmir of which the author of these 
pages has written an epitome It may be noted here that both 
the incidents are mentioned in the Rajatarangvm It follows there 
fore that while improi mg the language of Shah Muhammad s traus 
lation of the Rajataro gtni Badauni abridged it and changed Jts 
arrangement Badauni also may have felt that some of the verses 
in the Rajataro igirj were not in proper places Fortunately a copy 
of Badaum s work is stiU available and from the descriptive cata 
logue it IS learnt that Badauni started from the concluding part of 
Kalhana s narrative beginmng with Jaya Simha evidently to mam 
tain continuity because JonarSja s book begins from the middle of 
Jaya Simha s re gn The books II and HI of Badaum are evidently 
the second and the third Rajatorangim and just as Badaum men 
t ons the name of Kalhana m the first book he mentions th“ names 
of Jonaraja and Snvara in the second and the third book respec 
lively The fourth part of Badaum s MS does not give the name of 
any author Tt beg ns with the conquest of Kashmir and Tibet by 
Mirza Haidar Dughlat and his return from Tibet A H 9cp2 It ends 
With the attempted flight of Yusuf Khan who is sent back to Kashmir 
by the emissaries of Bajah Bhagwan Das 23 


19 ibid vol It (2nd ed by J N Sarkar) p 375 C 

20 Munlakhob ul Turankh H (^Tc tqr W it Lowe) p 3SS 
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The earliest Muslim author to wnte the history of the Sultans 
of Kashmir was Nizam-ud-dm Ahmad who was soon followed by 
Finshtah According to Sir Wolseley Haig, Finshtah “was little 
more than a copyist of Nizam ud-din” so far as the history of Kash- 
mir IS concerned It is possible, however, that the resemblance 
between the two works w’as due to both the authors using the same 
work as their source, namely the Rdjalarangmi, it will be sufTicient 
for our purpose to discuss only Nizam-ud-din’s work here It is 
interesting to note m this connection the statement of Badaum that 
he completed the work of Nizam-ud-din,®® after the latter's death 
According to Badaum, Nizam-ud-dm died on Safar 23, 1003 A H 
{November 7, 1594) at the age of forty-five His history of the 
Sultans of Kashmir forms the last but one section of his work, and 
it IS possible that Badaum, who did not include the provincial his- 
tones in his own work, incorporated his abndged version of the 
history of Kashmir in the work of his great friend, Nizam-ud-dm 
This can only bo verified by examimng Badauni's MS referred to 
above, though as will be shown below, Nizam-ud-din undoubtedly 
wrote part of the narrative 

In the translation of the Tobaqat-t-Akbori, the late Mr B De 
added in the foot-notes parallel passages from the Kd;ataraiigtni 
which shows clearly that the similarity between the two works is 
not fortuitous but that one was based upon the other Several 
passages of a similar nature may be added For example, in the 
TflbaqSt, Nizam-ud-dm after giving a very bnef sketch of the reign 
of Sultan Shams ud-din states “Nothing more than this can be 
gleaned from the Tankh-i-Kashmtr about Sultan Shams ud dm, and 
the period of his rule cannot be ascertained ’ In the Rajota- 
lanyini also the same meagre information is given about Shams-ud- 
din and his regnal period is not stated Again, describing a battle 
during Mirza Haidar’s first invasion, Nizam ud-dm states “Some 
headless bodies rose up and moved about,” and in the description 
of the same battle in the Rojatarangiiu we find kabandha nartakd 
yak^a nara vetala raksasah After the battle was over, according 

21 Ni 2 am-u-din Tobaqai-t-Afebori (Eng hy B De) Vol HI part u pp 632-761 
Finshtah Culjhan-1-Ibrahlml (Tr by Bnggs) VoL IV pp 414-530 Bnggss 
translabon Is delecUte and he has onutted several passages For a better 
translation of Flrlshtahs historr ol Kashmir see Rodgers Sultans o£ Kashmir, 
Journal of the Asiahe Soatty of Bengal, 1885, part i pp 98-133 

25 T W Haig The Chronology and Genealogy of the Muhammedan Kings of 
Kashmir, Journal of the Foyel Asiatic Society 1918 p 45L 

26 Badauni. op cit^ I p 9 Elsewhere (II p 403) Badaum wntes that the source 
of the greater part of his history was Nizam-ud-dm a Tabaqat i-AIcban 

27 Tnbsqat-i-AlcbQri Vol III, part ii, p 706 It should he noted that all refer- 
ences in the foot notes of the (ran^tion of the Tobaqat are to Troyers editio 
pnneeps of the Rajataraiigmi (1SU), while all the references m the present 
article arc to the edition of P Peterson 

28 Tflbaqnt, BT ii, p 703 Ra;otam*iginT (CdtnrtM), V 339 
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IQ Nirum ud-dm both sides agreed to n settlement and the Kashgar 
men sent os present suf (cnmelot), saqarlat {piirpct, o kind of warm 
woolen cloth) and other beautiful things According to the RSjata^ 
rongini liowcvcr, it was the Mughals who received nine pieces of 
cloth and kaiipJia siipha saplatoh,®* the last two being undoubtedly 
the Sanskritiscd form of the Persian words mentioned above 


It IS necessary to mention here that a ftrsl hand account of 
this battle is found In the Tdnkh t RashUh, which contains the auto- 
biography of Mirtd Haidar There the Miraa states that he was 
forced to open negotiations due to the defection of one of his 
officers 30 The MintS however, does not sa> anything about the 
presents so that it is evident that Nizam ud-dm learnt about it from 
the Calurthi Rajataraitgnil but changed the names of the donor and 
the donee His acceptance of the flojatarangml as the source book 
is also proved by the fact that he states that the daughter of the 
king of Kashmir was married to the Prince of Kashgar, one of the 
leaders of the invading army This is corroborated by the Rajotn- 
raftgiru,®’ But Mirza Haidar states that not only was the princess 
of Kashmir married to the prince of Kashgar, but many other 
Kashgar nobles including the Mtrz2 married the daughters of the 
nobles of Kashmir and some of these Kashgar nobles are named 
by the Mina This additional information is neither given in the 
RSjatarangi^T nor in the Tabogat 

This indicates that the author of the Toboqaf was relying on 
the Rajatorangiai even when a more reliable source namely, the 
Tankh t Horhidt was available This is one of the reasons which 
leads us to believe that the Tabagata history of Kashmir is really 
Badaum s version of the Rajofaraiigmi Nizam ud-dm went with 
Akbar to Kashmir during the Emperor s second visit to that country 
which IS described in that part of his work which deals with the 
reign of Akbar But his history of the SuUanalc of Kashmir ends 
with the surrender of Yusuf in A D 158B and omits altogether 
the subsequent assumption of royalty by Yusufs son Yakub who 
held out against Akbar till 1589, a fact very well known to Nizam 
ud-dm and as has been stated recorded by him elsewhere But 
as has been pointed out above Badauni’s translation of the Rajata- 
rongtiu ends with th« surrender of Yusuf There is hoivever one 
statement in the Tabaqats history of the Sultans of Kashmir 
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which indicates that Nizam ud dm was its author tut it seems 
that he rehed entirely on Badauni s translation 

Rajotarangini as a source 0 / Wslory tts value 

As a source book of the political history of Kashmir during the 
Sultanate the importance of the Rajatarangmis is very great Botli 
Jonaraja and Srlvara lived dunng the most glorious period 
of the Sultanate and the description of the reign of Zain ul Abidin 
is worthy of study to see how an enlightened monarch in the 
madiaeval ages could bring peace and prosperity to a harassed 
country As its name mdicates it is a story of the kings but it 
contains more information about the lives of the people than is 
usually found in the histones written by contemporary Muslim 
historians It also contains some information which are of general 
interest 

Gun powder was introduced in Kashmir dunng the reign of 
Sultan Zain ul Abidin (c AD 1411 1463) and this is probably the 
earliest mention of gun powder in India It was introduced by one 
Habib Khan but it appears that he used it to make fire works only 
gnvara who probably witnessed a display of fire works has left a 
glowing description of the show Fireworks of various colours 
made by the mixture of charcoal powdered salt petre and sulphur 
pleased the men l\ibes were dHed with the mixture and the blast 
of fire which issued out of it looked like a creeper of gold The specta 
tors seeing a snake like flame issuing out of water were filled with 
fear and wonder Balls of fire rose from the tubes towards the sky 
shining like Jupiter and Venus A tube filled with the mixture 
(even though) tied to a stnng went off to a distance like a flame 
and when pulled it returned like shining meteors the flames 
jumped hither and thither attracting the eyes of the spectators 
Some girls held the burning tubes in their hands which shone like 
the beautiful golden flowers of heaven 

Then Srivara adds that the Kashnuns were ignorant of this art 
so Zain ul Abidm put questions to Habib Khan to which he replied 
and these questions and answers were written m a book in 
Persian 

3’ IVntmg Ihc history oi Kashmir (Tabaqat Tc Vot HI, part p TXT) Nizam 
ud din states In this village there is a plane tree in Uie shade ot which two 
hundred horsemen ean stand and it has been Ibund by trial, that whenever a 
single branch of it is moved the whole tree shakes The wr ter of this history 
Nizam ud dm Ahmad was in attendance when the subl me standards of His 
hlaiesty the Khalifa i Ilahi went on a vis t to Kashmir for the second time 
and he saw the tree and exanuned it. In his history of the re gn of Akbw 
(Tabaijdt, Tr 11, pp C34 64S) Niz^m ud mentions some of his exper ences 
during his VIS C to Kashmir with Akbar hut does not mention this tree AbuT 
Fazl, however ment ons this wonderful tree in the ylkboraama (Tr by H 
Beve dee) HI 82o 6 

33 Trt j/4 rd;flJo a g n I4.wl9 29pp M9 ISO 
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It does not appear that guns were introduced at this time at 
least guns are not mentioned here In the fourth Rajatarongnu wc 
read of a battle fought in the middle of the 16th century m which 
Nagarandhraga Topaka Asmarandhra etc were used Top^ka 
IS undoubtedly the Sanskrit form of Top and it seems that randh 
raga meant a gun and Nagarandhraga etc were various van“ties 
Another interesting information is given by Jonaiaja who writes 
that a poet called Pandita Yahsaka wrote a drama in which the 
hero was the king Sangramasunha of Kashmir This drama has 
not yet been discovered 

It is also interesting to learn from Snvara that the dinars of 
Toramana were current in Kashmir up to his time and were replaced 
by the new coins issued by Hasan Shah 

Kashmir was once a stronghold of Buddhism and it is inter 
estvng to learn that one Saugata Tilakacharya was appointed Mahat 
tama by Zam ul Abidm <c 1411 1463) 

Srivara was an accomplished musician and he naturally gives 
rather detailed information about contemporary music particularly 
where his own skill was concerned However one MuUa Hasan 
invented the Moda o na which had ten strings Probably he also 
introduced the Persian music (Parast gita kausalam) which snvara 
seems to have sung accompanied by the Tanpura (Tamhvra Uina) 
Snvara then mentions the following ragas and ragims Kedara 
Gauda Gandhara Desa Bhangala (Bangila) Malava and Kamafa 
and he mentions two types of dancing namely lastka and dipika 
Then Srivara mentions a prabandha gtta which may have been a 
kind of ballad sung in the des» language Snvara charmed Sultan 
Hasan by his mastery over pada pa|ha svaro tolo Togo and 
sadonga The mention of sadanga here is interesting for it is 
only mentioned in the commentary of the Aamosutra 3® 


34 Caturth Rajalarangn w 460 463 p '>61 

35 Dv f 1/3 Ra/BtaraRjiin w 107 p 10 
3C Trt i/d J?djalarnn£nn v 213 p 229 
37 Dp I I/a TUJalaronc/ln v 1096 p 95 

33 Trl 1/0 najararanii ti II, vv 237 264 pp 231 234 Abu] Foil however passes 
the lollowing rsrtiark on the mus c of Kashmir The r musicians are excee \ 
ngly many and aU equal y monotonous and with each note they seem to d g 
their naJs into your livers (An Al^beri Tr 2 ndX]d p 3SS] 
o9 nlpabhecUn pronanani bhOm loronpa pofenan 

Sad 14 /am ram ) a bhonga f c tnnn andniiQa i It fsddn qo] ami 
K6maiLl a of Vatsyayana p 33 



EVOLUTION OF THE DOCTRINES OF 
INDIAN IDEALISM 

Ih l^rt P S S\sTri 

1 It IS sometimes held that Idealism considers aJl knowledge 
to be ' a process or experience in which the factors of subject and 
object stand in relation of entire interdependence on each other as 
warp and woof'’’ This explanation is based on a purely epistemo 
logical approach Even then it is the primary business of epistemo- 
logy to analyse and examine this interdependence As mutually 
dependent, one involves the other, and each m its turn is then 
incapable of maintaining its own unalterable character And if an 
entity does not have a character of its own, it cannot lay any claim 
to ultimate reality 

Idealism "takes its stand upon consciousness and its contents ' 
if we are to believe other equally competent thinkers * But any 
theory of knowledge must have its basis in some human experience 
or other This experience is a conscious expenence When I begin 
to theorise my starting point is bound to be my consciousness of 
myself and everything else is to be interpreted with reference to 
such a consciousness Thus it may be said that epistemologically 
Idealism holds that * the reality of the external world is its percepti 
bihtj ’ ^ It is an idealism that asserts the dependence of the object 
of knowledge on the knowing subject Outside my expenence there 
IS no knowledge, and all knowledge is an articulation of some as 
pect of experience in terms of an intelbgible set of concepts Thus 
expenence may be said to precede and also succeed knowledge It 
is this basis of knowledge in an expenence that makes ontology 
the very ground of all epistemology 

Tliere is an ontological Idealism which asserts that nothing 
exists but spint m an ultimate sense Such an ontological theorj 
takes us to metaphysics But in an epistemological engui^ we are 
concerned mainly with the relation of knowledge to expenence 
This is the same question as the relation of the world of persons 
and things to the expcnencing individual The analysis of this 
relation is the starting point of the epistemological idealism of India 
Such an epistemology may seem to be a compound of logic and 

1 Muirheacl In Encyclopaedia Bntannica 14lh Ed uon 

2 TVoelUrh In Encyciopaedia ol Peligwi and Ellucs 

3 Baldwins dictionary of Philosophy 
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metaphysics But logic is the sctcixce o( bemg not of more think* 
mg'* It is a branch of Intellectual enquiry that seeks to determine 
the conditions under which thought arrives at univcreally valid pro- 
positions This enquiry refers to what we know and also to how 
we know The former deals with the existent or the real, and the 
latter formulates the means of cognising the real 

The two major problems of a logical enquiry are therefore 
the character of the known and the method by which some x 
comes to be known While the latter brings us neccssanly to a 
relational context the former can be valid even if wo refuse to 
recognise the reality of relations Here we have the emergence of 
the problems concerning relations validity and reality 

2 Using the word logic to cover epistemology as well can we 
have only one logic’ There have been thinkers who averred that 
different logics are possible These varied s>-stems of logic are 
supposed to differ only in generality notation or arrangement * 
Such dillerencca are of a purely formal character and a difference 
in the form cannot however bnng about a difference as long as 
the two express the same thought In different media 

We are sometimes told that we can get different logics if Im- 
plication be defined diflercnlly® Then the varieties of implication 
called formal material and strict should bnng forth different logics 
This at least is falsified when the symbolic or formal logician ac- 
cepts all these varieties Implication however is always based on 
a certain necessity supposed to be operating in the world of fact 
and this in essence takes us only to the logic of relations Some- 
times it can take us to a logic of identity when we argue that the 
character of man necessarily implies his mortality The character 
of man is not different from the character of mortality The latter 
only renders explicit that which is included in the very being of 
man Formal logic on the other hand presents an incomplete 
analysis of the logical implications even of language It does not 
present a sufficient analysis of its basic conceptions like necessitv 
and vaiidity 


Different logics may arise from the emphasis given to different 
lorms ot expression When every proposition is analytic m nature 
it IS impossible to make out alternative logics'' If a proposition is 
synthetic even then we have to move withm the sphere of necessity 
which takes us to experience and experience does not and cannot 


§ I®® tMonurt Oct 19'>8 35S 0) 
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provide scope for different logics It is the rejection of an ontological 
status that seems to misguide the logicians 

3 The Yogaclra logical theory begins uith concepts and 
names which are essentially negative in character Prior to the 
emergence of a concept there is a pure sensation, a pure affirmation, 
which is unutterable and which therefore is prelogical The logical 
enquiry begins with negation and it is an examination of the trans 
formation of this negation into an actuality This logical dialectic 
of the understanding has an ontological foundation in the thing-in- 
itself which corresponds to the pure sensation ® Thus there can 
anse two logics One logic deals with the reality of sensation and 
its corresponding thing-in-itself which is revealed as pure imme- 
diacy It will be a logic of reality which refers every concept to 
reality, and its basic judgment is perceptual Even in inference 
the nunor premise wiU be more important Whatever contradicts 
reality will then be erroneous The other logic starts from the con- 
cept which IS dialectical This dialectical character gives nse to the 
umversals, to the other, to negation The aim of such a logic is 
to strive after consistency The inconsistent will then be the 
erroneous Kon-contradiction and consistency are then the two 
basic principles But of these the former is a more comprehensive 
one, and the latter prc-supposes the actuality of relations or a rela- 
tional system Both these have their being in and reference to 
experience 

Since a cognitive act occurs in reality and is directed towards 
reality, logic has to study the nature of reality The real of our 
everyday life involves the ontological concepts of being events and 
relations The Advaitic epistemology like that of the Madnyamaka 
system has two levels of experience which involve two kinds of 
logic dealing respectively with existence and relations Logic can- 
not at the same time ignore the immanent categories of knowledge 
like meaning, validity and evidence 

The choice between different logical systems cannot be based 
on logic itself We have to appeal only to the nature of experience, 
not even to language or mathematics When we speak of the 
grammatical constructions in terms of subject and predicate, or 
when we refer to the meanings of words v.e cannot ignore the fact 
that it IS experience which gives them their basis m reality By 
dividing the propositions into true and false ones, we are admitting 
that there is a subtle connection between logical pnnciples and 
existent reality 
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4 Surc^vara however posits five categories and refers them 
to two forms under which Reality can be apprehended These are 
existence consaousness feeling form and name The first three seek 
to define or descnbe Reality in a purely supra relational manner 
The last two refer to our everyday world The former is revealed 
m all immediacy while we are generally familiar with th» latter 
At every step we are not merely m contact with the mere external 
world or with thought or consciousness alone In an epistemological 
enquiry we have then to analyse and examine our thought of or 
about the real I can consistently maintain that the world is through 
and through self contradictory or that I am certain of my conscious 
ness alone or that there is an absolute reality which is beyond 
contradiction All these views can be maintained severally and also 
jointly When these views are separately maintained we get van 
ous logics based on contradiction self-evident certitude and iden 
tity respectively All these are however united in rejecting the 
claim to ultimate reality put forward by a relationistic view These 
three are the forms of Idealism developed in Indian thought They 
have their basic doctrines around Sunyata Vijnaptimatrala and 
Brahman The first presents the cntical awareness the second is 
a creative force and the last is pure Being ^antarakshita felt that 
his only quarrel with the followers of the Upanishads refers to 
their acceptance of an eternal or abiding consciousness as the ulti 
mate reality ° and this is the basic concept of the logic of identity 
as developed in Advaita The first is the kladhyamaka view and 
the second represents the Yogacara theory 

Gaudapada rejects the doctrine of origination E%cn the 
empirical world of experience is said to be similar to the world of 
dreams and erroneous cognitions The principle of causation is 
shown to be self contradictory It is m Gau^apada that we see for 
the first tune an honest attempt to bridge the gulf between the 
Qpamshadic Advaita and the Buddhist Idealism At the same time 
Gaudapada was also the first to reconcile the contending claims of 
the Madhyamaka and Yogacara systems This achievement advanced 
once for all the history of Advaitic epistemology and metaphysics 

5 Vasubandhu sneaks of an ultimate consciousness which is 
the necessary unchanging background of all empirical changes and 
which abides in its own undisturbed quiescence Sankara too sought 
to account for experience on the basis of pure intellig-’nce which 
is the self As Prakasatman observed the Tvlahayana Idealist denies 
separate independent existence and purpose to the objects while 
the Advaita of Sankara takes the objects to be non-difierent from 
consciousness Psj chologically speaking the awareness and its 
9 TS 
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object are not identical but the object is not external to awareness 
The gulf that divides the two is very narrow Probably for this 
reason we do not find any severe criticism or refutation of the 
Ad\aitic standpoint in the leading texts of Buddhist Idealism 

Most of the pre Dmnaga Idealists were interested in meta 
physical problems It was Dmnaga who provided a reasoned 
epistemology and who incidentally gave a direction to the logical 
speculations of all subsequent thinkers The Tibetan scholars con 
sider Dharmakirti s Pramana vartika along with Prajnakaras com 
mentarj to be an authoritative text of the Sautrantika school From 
Santarakshita and others we gather that Dmnaga and Dharmakirti 
belonged to the Sautrantika yogacara school Dmnaga however 
observed that his logical system is both realistic and idealistic Still 
Citsukha erroneously called Dmnaga a Vaibhashika o It may bo 
that Citsukha could not get at the ong nal work of Dmnaga and 
that he depended on some tradition And this mistake was earned 
into Hinyannas Outline of Indian Philosophy 

Dmnaga raised a huge storm in the intellectual atmosphere of 
the age as Kagarjuna did a few centuries earlier Taking his stand 
on a pure sensation felt immediately he applied hi» logical 
acumen to a severe criticism of the rival theones which entertained 
the concepts like substance qualify relation and CTniversa! Though 
there have been some scholars who have seen only a formal logic 
here the valuable treatise of his commentator Dharmakirti offers 
a thorough going epistemology directed to the establishment of an 
Idealism in which wo have traces of a critical realism and of a 
solipsism still left Dmnaga s work evoked a systematic reply and 
restatement of the traditional Vcdic thought at the hands of Kuma 
nla A similar work was done to the Nyaya system by Uddyotakara 
Sankara too had to tackle Dmnaga in order to refute solipsism and 
the doctrine of the flux It was to provide a systematic reply to 
these eminent thinkers and to defend his master that Dharmakirti 
came with his monumental Pramanavartika This text in its turn 
evoked a good deal of criticism from subsequent thinkers chief 
among whom are Suresvara Vacaspati Udayana and Sridhara 
Though, the Vivacaija school of Advatta. was eager to distmaui&h. 
itself from the Yogacara pos lion such attention does not seem to 
have been paid to a consistent examination of the Buddhist thought 
It IS no exaggeration to say that the Advaitic Idealism of Sankara 
would not have been possible without the great work of Nagarjuna 
and Dmnaga The vivartavada or the tlieory of apparent causation 
and the consequent rejection of pluralism were no doubt anticipal 
ed in the teaching of Bhartnharl But it is by adapting and trans 
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forming the Idealistic schools of Buddhism in the light of the Upa- 
nishads that Advaita came to acquire its dialectic and the specific 
application of the doctrine of Tklaya This process gave rise to the 
Advaitic theory of Brahman as the ultimate ground and reality 
The Idealism of Siankara differs from that of the Yogacara in as 
much as it admits an objective reabty Even the concept of maya 
IS a quasi objective category in Advaita While the Madhyimaka 
rejected the objective universe as essenceless the Advaita takes it 
to be an inexplicable something 

The Vedantic analysis of the epistemology of perception reveals 
three basic features The subjective consciousness is declared to 
be identical with the objective consciousness underlying every ap- 
pearance Next the essential character of the subjective and the 
objective phenomena is said to be pure consciousness Finally the 
objective data which are inexplicable in themselves are transform 
cd into known forms of cogmtion We proceed from experience to 
knowledge and from knowledge we re\ert to experience In this 
process we cannot run away without considering ontological pro 
blems and ontology provides the meeting point of epistemology 
and metaphysics 

6 The Sautrantika school of Buddhism advocated a form of 
critical realism which bears a close similarity with the epistemology 
of Kumarila Some of the Sautrantikas appear to have become 
Vijnanavadins or the vijnSnavadins had to fall back on Sautrantika 
position to defend themselves just as the Advaitins had to go to 
Kumarila s epistemology to save themselves from being called illu 
sionists In any way there arose a Sautrantika yogacara school This 
school IS related to Buddbist Idealism much in the same way in 
which the Idealism of Mandana and Vacaspati stands to Advaita in 
general 

The logical studies of Asanga and Vasubandhu were more for 
mal in character It is with Dinnaga that the new logic started its 
career Even Sankara Sahara and Kumarila did not pay any 
serious attention to the Madhyamaka system They were more eager 
to relate Dmnaga systematically The two sections on Niralamba 
vSda and Sunyavada in the Slokavartika were directed against 
■Dmnaga only Even Sahara himsell seems to refer only to an earlier 
version of the Vijnanavada which may be the same as that found 
in the LankavatSra and Ma^idukyakanka It is the Nyaya Bhashya 
that was busy with the Madhyamaka system Uddyotakara was 
more active with regard to Dinnaga 

Hetu cakra hamaru of Dinnaga is devoted to explain the rela 
tion ol the logical reason to the major term The Nyayamukha 
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IS another short treatise on logic Pratnana-Samuccaya is, the great 
work of Dinnaga and this became the basic text of the new logic 
of Buddhist Idealism The eight stanzas making up Alambana- 
Panksha are meant to show that the external universe is not real 
as external 

Dinnaga was followed by his disciple, Sankara-svamin, the 
author of the Nyaya-Pravesa Next we have Dharmakirti who has 
not only given shorter treatises entitled Nyaya-Bindu, Hetu-Bindu, 
Sambandha-Panksha, Vadanyaya, and Santanantara-siddhi, but 
more comprehensive and more systematic epistemological disserta- 
tions called Pramana-Vartika and Pramana-Viniicaya The Pra- 
maija-Vartika elaborates, amends and expounds the Pramana Samu- 
ccaya Devendra bodhi commented on Dharmakirti’s Vartika, and 
this commentary was next expounded by his pupil Sakyabodhi The 
shorter works of Dinnaga and Dharmakjrti were expounded bv 
Vlnitadeva, while Jinendrabodhi commented upon the Pramana- 
samuccaya-Vntti of DinnSga ^ntarakshita 5 Tsttvasangraha with 
Its Panjika by his disciple, Kamala^la, represents the best statement 
of the epistemological and metaphysical position of this school 
Santarakshita commented on the VadanySya Dharmottara a NySya- 
Bindu-TIka, Apoha nama-Prakarana, and Ksana Bhanga Siddhi aro 
other equally valuable texts Arcata’s Hetu-Bindu Tika and 
Pra3nakara’8 Pramina-vartikllamkara take us once again to the 
works of Dharmakirti JttSn*s Hetu taltvopadesa and Jati mrakriti 
are shorter treatises belonging to the same school There are many 
others besides these, but no one after Santarakshita seems to have 
thought out his system apart from its fixed moonngs in the texts of 
earlier thinkers 

7 We can now survey briefly the story of Advaita after Sam- 
kara Padmapada’s Pancapadiks, a commentary on Sankara s 
Vedanta Sutra-Bhashya offers a systematic exposition of the doctrine 
of Adhyasa which is the basis of the theory of transmutation or 
apparent causation This theory is designed to set aside the various 
explanations of the casual relations Prakaiatman’s Vivarana on 
this text elaborates this doctnne still further The Vivaraija occu- 
pies a central place in the development of the Advaita system It 
marks the beginning of a schism within the same school Just as 
the Paranutas gave rise to the Sunyavada and the VijnSnavada, so 
did fianfcara’s text give enough scope for an eclectic and more rea- 
listic Idealism of Vacaspati and also for the uncompromising Idealism 
of Padmapada and Prakasatman The latter almost borders on the 
Vijnanavada school 
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Sriharsha the author of Kha^^lana Khanka Khadya represents 
a pure dialectician whose mam task was to refute rival theories 
Taking the aid of the arguments advanced by the Madhyamaka he 
refutes the sixteen categories accepted by the Nyaya system Then 
he proceeds to establish with the aid of the Yogacara system that 
knowledge is self revealing After this positive statement he bo 
gins to show that everything sa\e Brahman Is self contradictory 
and inexplicable The Absolute is it may not be known but it can 
be apprehended immediately 

Citsukha commented on a variety of Advaitic texts His inde 
pendent treatise Tattvaprad pika carries forward the tradition em 
bodied in the work of Snharsha The first chapter is devoted to 
establish the self revealing character of the Absolute A detailed 
examination of the means of cognition and of the phenomenal 
universe follows In the second chapter Throughout Citsukha ap 
pears to be restating a synthetic philosophy of Idealism This philo 
Sophy is a blend of the Buddhistic Idealism and Advaita 

Vidyaranya mostly compiled systematic presentations of the 
doctrines current in the Vtvarana tradition Still he stamped his 
individuality on this tradition hy advancing his own views on many 
topics of minor importance and by entering into mmute analyses of 
the various notions (hat form (he basis of (he doctrine Thus he 
tells us that the witnessing consciousness which provides the trans 
cendental unity of apperception is different from individual to mdi 
vidual MadhusQdanasarasvati on the other hand earned forward 
the dialectical tradition coming from Snharsha and Citsukha These 
and other Advaitins belong to the same school and yet every one 
had something new to contribute to the general development of the 
doctrine 


8 Three mam forms arc noticeable m the Advaitic Ideal sm 
There is the pure subjective Idealism of the Yogavasishtha and of 
Prakasinanda and it is an echo of the YogaOara system. Next we 
have the absolute Idealism of Padmapada Prakasatman and their 
followers This is more dialectical in character and it was in con 
slant danger of falling into the Yogacara camp Finally we have 
the critical Idealism of Man^ana and Vacaspati which is more synthe 
tic in character All these forms converge In the thought of gri 
harsha Citsukha and Madhusudana Throughout the Advaiti tradi 
tlon was emphatic In declaring that the empirical world is neither 
absolutely real nor totally unreal The avoidance of these two ex 
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tremes is the specific character even of the Madhyamaka sy&tern 
As Gaudapada observed 

By the nature of a thing is understood that which is complete 
in itself that which is its very condition that which is inborn 
that which is not accidental or that which does not cease to 
be itself ® 


This IS the criterion which appears first in the Upamshads and 
next in the system of Nagarjuna The Madhyamaka could not see 
the positive implications of this criterion since he was more inter 
ested in rejecting the claim to reality put forward by the world 
of things and persons It was left to the Advaita tradition to show 
that this criterion establishes the truth that consciousness alone 
IS real ^ This implication arises when an attempt is made to re 
concile the conclusions offered by the dialectical method with the 
self evident certainty of one s own consciousness This in essence 
amounts to a synthesis of the Madhyamaka and Yogacara systems 
and in the hands of Gaudapada this synthesis was evidently demand 
ed by his study and understanding of the major Upamshads Thus 
when Gaudapada attempted to show that the assumption of an in 
dependent and autonomous external universe js unreasonable 
Samkara remarked that this argument of Gaudapada agrees with 
that of the Vijnanavada Buddhism Gaudapfida however does 
not accept the reality of mind (cilta)’ which is basic to the Yogn 
cars system As Samkara observed the Vijninavada Buddhism 
has only a semblance to the Advaita but it is not that absolutism 
which IS the pivot of the Vedanta philosophy ■'® In other words 
we can admit that Buddhism did iniluetice Gaudapada but he could 
neier subscribe himself to the Vgnanavada since the subject is as 
much unreal as the object 


Leaving aside the solipsistic tendencies of SureSvara PrakaSa 
nanda and Yogavasishtha we find that the mam stream of Advaita 
had its roots in the major Upamshads and that these Upamshads 
themselves formed somehow the basis of Buddhist Idealism Consi 
dered m this light the Prajna paramitas represent a later version 
of the earlier Upanishad c thought It is this that explains the 
great similanty between the Advaitic I am Brahman and the 
Madhyamaka I am Sunja The Upamshads and the ParamiUs 
constitute onl^^ general framework within which a truly philo- 
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sophical ImcslJgation is possible These different schools of Idealism 
fterc deNoted to examine their basic texts in the light of experience 
and to develop their respective ^tems of thought 

0 Before ue proceed further we have to consider th'' part 
plajed by reason in the Advaitlc Idealism The Veda or scripture 
is an independent means of valid knowledge according to the 
Vedanta It oflcrs a know ledge which the other % ajs of know Ing can 
not give and the knowledge it yields is not falsified by the rest 
Scripture stands for the entire Vcdic htcraturc though as far as tlie 
Vedanta Is concerned greater importance is attached to the Upani 
shads Upanishads constitute an indispensable authority in all matters 
concerning the spint or reality Rcatltj is knowledge or thought 
whence it cannot become an object of knowledge It is self reveal 
ing and it stands in no need of any other authority to reveal it 
Perception cannot establish it independently of revelation since it 
needs an object to be cognised Inference which has its ground Jn 
perception is also of no avail As such one has to admit that 
Reality U the objectless consciousness to be immediately appre 
bended Such a Reality can only be intuitively apprehended and 
the basis of such an apprehension is formulated and provided by the 
Upantshads according to the Advaitic tradition 

This unusually supreme importance given to revelation might 
tempt one to think that rationalism Is out of question here But 
reasoning ( tarka ) has a prominent place in Vedanta The Vedan 
tic texts ordain the apprehension of reality The famous passage in 
Brihadaranyaka commands that the self is to be seen or apprehend 
cd this apprehension demands hearing reflection and contempla 
tion All these activities are directed towards the self The re 
flection or discussion enjoined by the word manana insists on a 
rational outlook One has to reflect discuss and then come to a 
conclusion This docs not amount to a blind following of the reve- 
lation Another Upanishadic text demands the co-opcration of the 
human intellect in this search for Reality ® The rational human 
intellect helps one in establishing the validity or invalidity of the 
conclusions arrived at in the Upanishads 

An undiluted veneration for authority is bound to induce an 
emotional state of mind bordering on the irrational The appeal 
made to the authority of the revelation by Advaita has none of this 
hypnosis It is not an uncritical faith in the dogmas of authority 
It is only a provisional or tentative belief which needs its consum 
mation in an assured convction Such a conviction is always the 
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rcsuU ol logical ratiocination It Is in tills ligiit that Sankara 
ob er\es 

Vakjartha MCura^i adhja\asana mrvnltd hi brahtnSvagatih 
and again *;ruty adayah anubha'as. ca jathu sambimam iba 
pramanam An enquiry into the meaning of the Upanishadlc texts 
must needs be al\ ays supplemented by two things First thc«o 
texts are to be resolved into one self consistent system of knowledge 
Next they are to be tested by experience lor it Is only experience 
that can show the truth or falsehood of our know ledge Experience 
alone Is the final court ol appeal 

The function ol an Upanishadie passage is merely limitative or 
restrictive It prescribes the limits beyond which philosophical 
enquiry may not go astray And since the knowledge of Ilealilj 
finds Its consummation only m experience it points out a line of 
approach to Reality It is thus that even an alleged dogma can 
provide a ground for experience which alone can decide the truth 
of the dogma 

Sankara insists on a rational faith in the authority of rev cla 
tion Revelation is to be accepted only after It is sufTciently 
examined by the rational intellect If it fails to satisfy the human 
intellect it has no place at all Reason is at the verv heart of 
revelation in a dormant state and the human mmd has to discover 
it 20 Even revelation accepts reason os its aid*’ We have 
to accept only that reason which does not transgress 
the limits fixed by revelation ai d such a reason Is an essential ele 
ment in experience Then again £lankara observes Reason that 
does not contradict the revelation is of value because revelation it 


self IS only recorded expression of immediate experience That 
winch embod es the findings of the higher immediacy can not be ir 
rational *2 ^11 the deepest experiences reveal the operation of the 
highest logic And an uncritical acceptance of the revelation is as 
faulty as an over critical rejection of the same over-cntical 

rational outlook is of no avail Brahman is the one accomplished 
existent reality Still it is not open to other means of proof In 
the absence of form and other qualities Brahman cannot be an 
object accessible to direct sense-perception. Inference is based on 


perception and such an inference too can not make Brahman the 
object of cognition, A mere faith ui the infallibihty of a dialectical 
method can neither pr ove nor disprove an existent Reality Tbo 
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Kathopanj?ad said, it is not a knowledge to be obtained by reason- 
ing 2-* Discussion controversy, scholarship and the like alone can 
not take us to the know ledge of Reality It is only reasoning con- 
formable to the revelation that Is contributory to intuitive apprehen- 
sion Reason can really help us m arriving at the nature of the 
soul as taught by the Upanisads nie true nature of sleep, for in- 
stance, IS exclusive of the nature of waking life The soul 
that expenences both the states, then is unconnected with tho 
attnbutes of either Then again reason can tell us that the soul is 
free from all worldlj concerns in deep sleep and that it is pure 
existence then 

Mere reasoning is not constructive Such a reasoning is void 
of authonty It lacks stability as it is spun out of the unfettered 
and the wildest guesses of men The differences in the faculties of 
men give nse to varied and contradictory conclusions, and which 
one is true, no one can saj The different conclusions amved at 
by the great thinkers of the past are a pointer to the mstabiUty of 
that reason which is not regulated within certain desirable limits 
One might argue that it ts reason alone which points out the insta- 
bility of reason This is true for if reason can not be of any use 
our daily life would become an impossibility The instability of all 
reasoning would result in the contingency of an annihilation of all 
worldly relations and activities Further, whenever we come 
across divergent interpretations of a scriptural text, it is reason 
which enables us to decide on the correct interpretation And rea 
son alone can judge when it conflicts with revelation and when it 
dees not 

ViThatever may be the value of pure reason it is of no avail 
concerning matters spmtual It is a knowledge of actual Reality 
which offers the higher immediacy and spiritual freedom This 
knotolcdge can be had only from the revelation Spiritual freedom 
IS the fruit of right knowledge which must needs be uniform and 
non-contradictory About such a knowledge we can ill afford to 
have a diversity of vnews A knowledge based upon mere reason- 
ing has no fixed uniform and non-contradictory content Revela 
lion, on the contrary is the source of right knowledge here it has 
a fixity, a uniformity It alone has the claim to be true for all time, 
and it is corroborated by all the higher experiences 

Yet revelation like any other event is a caused event In the 
casual senes it might ultimately be traced to the personal God Still 
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it has a super human ongm in the sense that ordinary human beings 
cannot meddle with it That the personal god or the alleged first 
cause IS the author of the revelation is admitted by revelation itself 
But as a caused e\ ent e\ en revelation cannot claim ultimate reality 
Its reality is relative to the individuals striving after spiritual free- 
dom Revelation then is not an end in itself It is only a means 
and never an uncaused cause It does not create Brahman but it 
merely points to Brahman who is already emstent Revelation then 
corrects the hyper critical intellect sets the reason of man on the 
proper track and shows a path way 

Perception has precedence m all acts of cognition and it makes 
out duality How can revelation with its non-dualiam override 
the perceptual cognition’’ Vacaspati offers a brilliant answer The 
erroneous cognition of sil\er is perceptual This is annulled by the 
next perceptual cognition of nacre or it may be annulled by the 
\erbal testimony of another or by both One perception can be 
annulled and when there is annulment }t is the earlier that is an 
nulled It is the analysis of erroneous cognition that enables us to 
go ahead in plulosophic enquiry This analysts puts an end to the 
myth of the infallibility of perception Revelation however does 
not annul the relative truth of perceptual knowledge Empirically 
speaking it is the pnor perception of words that makes scriptural 
knowledge possible 


Re>eUtion has an authority and it demands rational faith It 
IS a faith that is to be tested by rational experience Such a faith 
purifies the heart chastens and subdues human passions and ilium! 
nates the intellect Thereby It disposes man to make a prudent 
and reverent use of his reason m contact with the revealed 
mysteries of faith Such a faith demands a rational attitude in 
vindicating its truth But reason is doublcKidged It is discursive 
whence it Is unable to be an infaUiblc guide It is actual experience 
on which the validity of reason and of revelation are grounded To 
start with there must be a hypothes s and this goads one to 
enquire One s curiosity is roused if ho assumes that hypothesis to 
be true and il he endeavours bard when any unsurmountable difficulty 
comes m the way of this assumption Such a starting point Is re 
vealed in the Upanlshads It Is true so long as It is able to hirmoniso 
all the fact* that contradict It It Is both a startms powvt and wn 
assumed condus on As Bradley remarked Philosophy demands 
and in the end it rests on what may be fairly termed Faith It has 
In a sense to presuppovo its conclusions in order to prove them It 
lacUly assumes something in general Vo be true in order to carry 
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this general truth out m detail Truth after all is not a commo 
ditj that can be produced or created or evolved It is self-existenl 
and It can only be recognised We can recognise it only when we 
have some knowledge of it Such knowledge is given by revcla* 
tion, and the recognition of this knowledge is experience proper 
The enquiry of Reality is not a logical or discursive examination 
it IS something that finds its consummation in the higher immediacy 

In his commentary on Kona Upamsad Sankara refers to the 
limits of empirical knowledge®® The sense organs have only a 
linuted sphere of activity In the absence of an exhaustive percep 
tion the mind cannot get a full picture of reality It is the mind 
that tnes to understand reality tn terms of identity and difference 
As U IS said in the commentary on the Taittinya Upamsad a thing 
can be understood as this or that after it is compared to and discn 
minated from similars and dissimilats That which discriminates 
says the Brihadaranyaka is the mind When things are related 
we have knowledge Revelation gives nse to and is based upon 
plurality Plurality implies that things are limited Perception 
which prefers to things can give only the knowledge of fimte things 
The sense organs and the mind can offer only the knowledge of 
linitude It is in the nature of sense organs that they are concern 
ed with external things and not directly with ultimate reality Ulti 
mate reality cannot be known in empirical knowledge Vedic texts 
merely inform this Reality This Reality cannot be known by any of 
the relative and conditioned ways of knowing® For the ultimate 
Reality can never be made an object of thought Reality being 
identical with the self it cannot know itself as an object Reality is 
the real knower®® Knowing refers to the objects®® Empirical 
knowledge such as this is not wrong so far as we remember that it 
is conditioned by and relative to finite things It is incapable of 
giving the knowledge of Reality 


The Advaitic enquiry is therefore only the proper employment 
of reason or dialectic Other forms of arguing which are not oppos 
cd to this one are its auxiliaries and they are those found in the 
PQrva Mimamsa and Nyaya systems and these are employed in 
discussing the nature of the Veda the nature and \ialidity of the 
means of cognition and similar problems®* 
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10 A similar attitude to revelation appears in the Madhya- 
maka system Akshayamati ntrdesa sutra was the basis of Nagar- 
]una’s system, while Maitreya and Asanga developed their Vijnana- 
vadia on the basis of Sandhi-mrmocana sutra The two Idealist 
schools of Buddhism endeavoured to provide a logical basis for tho 
truths contained in the Buddhist scriptural texts But the Madhya- 
maka allowed his dialectic to demolish the 'unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories’ with the aid of the principle called Sunyata 
The doctrine of Sunyata is fij, theory of absolute existence which 
emphatically declares the impossibility of having the knowledge 
of reality by showing that the world of finite experience is relative 
and contradictory Subhuti explains to Sanputra in Ashfasahas- 
nka that consciousness is non consciousness and that it is always 
self revealing®^ Reality or suchness is beyond all change and yet is 
all-pervading and one It is as embodiments of suchness that the 
various entities point to the reabty of the non-relational {absolute 
existence 

As a philosophical concept the term ^unyata occurs first in the 
Paramitas It is, however, not easy to determine its precise mean- 
ing in these texts The doctrine of Sunyata as developed in these 
Paramitas denies the reality of the world of expenence and of the 
independent subject We hnd asamsknta sunyata applied to the 
noumenon, samskiita funyata to the phenomenon, and atyanta- 
funyata to both Nagarjuna, was practically the earliest to inter- 
pret the varous forms of sunyata by introducing the concept of 
the two forma or aspects of reality called the eropincal and the 
transcendental it is in this light that he speaks of the eight forms 
of negation at the beginning of his Madhyamaka Kanka These 
forms appear in the Avatamsaka sutra according to which the Tatha- 
gata IS all preVaibng m the universe, the Buddha kaya is visible 
everywhere While the dhannakaya is said to he immanent, we 
hear of the immanence of the BuddbakSya in all the dharmadhatu 
The Uraversal Rbnd the Buddha and human life are declared to be 
one and the same The norld land the Xathfigata are in essence 
identical since the world can not have a character other than that 
of the Tathagata =8 The doctrine of Sunyata thus aims at establish- 
ing an Absolute by denying the reabty of the World of names and 
forms 


With this principle Nagarjuna proceeded to examine every 
category Absolute existence is that which is identical with its 
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character That which does not have a character of its own cannot 
claim ultimate reality This argument is m essence similar to that of 
the pnnciple of adhyasa enunciated boldly by Sankara Nagarjuna s 
cntiasm of the categones makes no exception of even nirvana and 
the Tathagata, and this gave nse to a general opinion that he was 
an atheist (nastika) going against the teachings of the Buddha ■*’ 
Though this was a baseless charge still it was an inevitable reaction 
against the ruthless application of the dialectic In the hands of 
the Madhyamaka reason seemed to be ungrounded in experience 
and Sankara evidently had this in mind when he observed that a 
mere rejection of the categories without the affirmation of some 
positive reality is of no philosophical value-*® But Nagirjuna had 
to forego the pos live statement because he had to silence the 
realistic and dogmatic thinkers in the Brabmamcal and Buddhist 
folds as w ell 

A more positive approach emerged when the Madhyamakas had 
to contend with the Yogacara school of later times The rise of the 
Vajrayana gave an impetus for sometime and wc Rnd an honest 
attempt in this direction m the Advayavajra Sangraha and in the 
ivorks of Anangavajra and Padmavajra 

11 Even the Yogacara thinkers could not brush aside Nagar 
juna s dialectical refutation of (he categories They sought to 
derive the -world from the mind through a principle known as con 
struction ikalpana) This mental construction says th'* lankava 
tara can be viewed under twelve forms These are the words 
meaning characteristics qualities c^nce cause nval arguments 
reasonings origination non origination dependence and non 
dependence ■‘3 The Yogacara thinkers had to modify this concept 
later on But by the time we come to Vacaspati we find that the 
principle of mental construction as excluding the verbal factors has 
invited upon itself a senes of attacks from all conceivable points 
of view 


The Lankavat^a speaks of the perfect existence as the highest 
Absolute or Brahman-** The Tathagatagarhha doctrine*® la identi 
cal with that of Sankaras Atman It even goes to the extent of 
preaching Atma vada and denouncing the AnSlraavada *“ From 
Brahman downwards everything is Mind only and as non Mind 
Brahman and the rest are never apprehended -*’ The al-\ya Vijnana 
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IS not different from the Advaitic Atman It is the foundational 
vijnana from which is derived the world of names and forms bj 
an application of the principle of construction At the same time 
the Lanka maintains the doctrine of Sunyata While the later 
Yogacara believed in the reality of ideas only the Lanka held that 
Citta only is real and ths^t the world is an objectification of the 
Mind Consequently there is the ultimate Reality which errone- 
ously appears under different forms Thus we get the empincal 
reahty also ^ The empirical is an appearance of the tPanscendental 
This thought is the background for the epistemological enquiries of 
Nagarjuna Gaudapada and Sankara Probibly for this reason 
Kumarila held that Sankaras system is identical with and even 
worse than that of Nagarjuna 

12 In subsequent times Bkaskara and others went to the ex 
tent of calling Sankara and hts followers Buddhists in disguise 
They followed faithfully the clue afforded by KumSnla Padma 
pada s and Prakasatman®® entered into a long discussion to distin 
guisb their idealism from that of the Yogacara system And in rctalia 
tion Prakasatiqan sought to discover traces of Buddhism m the 
doctnnes of the rival schools Thus we are told that in accepting 
Identity in difference and in rejecting the validity of the mantra 
Kumarila was under Buddhist influence In rejecting the validity 
and authority of those parts of the Vedic literature that do not 
directly refer to activity m denying God deity heaien and libera 
tion and in accepting the momentanness of the cognition and of the 
means of cognition Ptabhakara^ is declared to have followed the 
Buddhists '6 Though Prabhakara accepted the Samkhya cosmo 
logy he was generally known as a relation of the Buddhists ^ 
And like a Buddhist it is said Bhaskarq rejected the knowledge of 
Brahman degraded the status aod function of the ascetics and made 
a farce of liberation Such charges can bo ntade and they can be 
rebutted too 


Yogacara and Advaita Idealists agree in holding that the ex 
ternal universe is not ultimately real since it is only Vi construction 
or an appearance But the Advaita thinker unlike the former 
recognises the distinction of truth from falsehood of the real from 
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the unreal e\en at the empirical level Thereby he proposes to 
follo\\ experience and abide by what it reveals In this endeavour 
the history of Advaita gradually tended to adopt more and more 
of the Madhyamaka dialectic 

13 This dialectic was not new weapon created by Nagir 
juna though the Madhjamaka thinker developed it on fruitful lines 
The faint glimmerings of this dialectic are first noticeable in the 
famous nasadiya sukta of the Rig Veda There we are told that 
there was then neither non existence nor existence This is an 
absolute disjunction and both the alternatives are negated It was 
later adopted in Kasyapa parivarta and we are familiar with it m 
the dialectic adopted by Sanjaya and by LankSvatara Even the 
Maijdukya declared The Absolute is neither inwardly cognisant 
nor outwardly cogmsant nor on both sides together It is not a 
pure cognition It is neither knower nor not knower It is unseen 
unpracticable ungraspable indefinable unthinkable unpointable 
It is the essence of the experience of self identity m it all th s uni 
verse ceases It is tranquil blessed and without a second 

Epistemological problems appear in a pronounced form in the 
teachings of Mah dasa Aitareya who based his theory of knowledge 
On an analysis of experience The facts of experience he a\ers 
are explicable only m terms of the root and shoot These terms 
express respectively the cause and effect Though these arc dis 
tinguishable they are identical m essence From this he proceeded 
to argue that there is an abiding ground for the ever-changing 
phenomena Mahidasa held that the fundamental character of the 
soul Is the act of knowing and that therefore the object of know 
ledge comes into existence for the sake of the soul But Gargyaj ana 
believed that the subject exists only for the sake of the object 
Pratardana on the other hand tned to reconcile both these views 
by arguing that the subject and object are interdependent Thus he 
declared As in a car the circumference of a wheel is placed on the 
spokes and the spokes on the naie thus are the objects placed on 
the subjects and the subjects on the prana 

Uddalaka Aruiii declares that a jihilosophical investijtation should 
not go beyond experience and that Being cannot arise from non 
Being He enunciated the principle of inductive inference when 
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he said ' As by one clod of clay all that is made of clay is known, 
or as by one nugget of gold oU that is made of gold is known, or 
os by one pair of nail scissors all that Is made of iron is known, 
the difference being only a name, arising from speech, hut the truth 
js that the transformations of all these have the character of cither 
clay or gold or iron 

It is with Valna\alkya that vlC ate at home with the problems 
of epistemology and metaphysics Distinguishing knowledge from 
non knowledge, he observes that the former involves faith or con* 
victlon while the latter begets doubt Tliose two are like light 
and darkness, and they respectively express truth and non truth 
This knowledge, however, is not the knowledge of or about an object, 
but knowledge of knowledge since Reality can be spoken of only 
as knowledge All distinctions arc the product of the logical acti- 
vity, and logic is a mere weariness of the tongue On the other 
hand, Yajnavalkya held that there is an eternal activity of thought, 
and that all activities are the specific forms of the activity of the 
self ‘There is no intermission of the knowing of the knower ' 

In this eternal activity of thought he found that non truth gets it- 
self transmuted into truth, non knowledge into knowledge, multi- 
plicity into unity, and difference into identity Yajnavalkya was 
the first systematic dialectician In the Brihadaranyaka we read 
that the Absolute is “the not-gross and the not-subtle, the not short 
and the not long, the not-glowing and the not-shadowy, the not-daik, 
the not attached, the Savourless, the smell less, the eyc-less, tho 
earless the speech less the mind less, the ptana-lass the mouth- 
less the non internal and the non-external consuming nothing end 
consumed by nothing ”6® The Kafha'o and the Murdakaf ’ Upo 
nishads observe in the same negative manner This dialectic was 
inherited by Advaita and Madliyamaka systems, and the two tradi- 
tions seem to have met ui Snharsba 

14 Along with this, the Upanishads have already developed 
the doctrine of appearance (maya) which is epistemologically known 
as the principle of contradiction The doctrine goes back to the Big 
Veda where we are told that common humanity is enveloped by a 
frost because of which they are not able to realise and know Reality 
at once ’s The isopanishad observes that truth is veiled fay a vessel 
of gold -^3 We are likened to bbnd men leading t he blind in the 
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Kajha According to the Mup^aka there is a knot representing 
Ignorance which \se have to unite before we come to realise Reality 
as identical with ourselves Then the proper pathway for every 
individual is from this world of Not Being to Being from darkness 
to light, from death to immortality The world in which we live is 
a world of unrealities and uncertainties There is again a famous 
passage in the Brihadarai>yaka which speaks of our empirical uni 
verse in terms of an ‘as if dualism of subject and object The 
so-called duality is an appearance, a contradiction Arum informed 
gvetaketu that everything besides the self is merely a word a -mode, 
and a name 

This doctrine developed into the concept of Sunyata in the 
Paramitas and into the principle of adbyasa in Advaita At the same 
time it is this doctrine which points clearly to the lev els under which 
Reality ought to be conceived the transcendental and the empirical 
Here both Advaita and Madhyamaka systems draw their ideas from 
the Upanishadic sources The Mundaka observes Two kinds of 
knowledge must be known the higher and the lower The lower 
knowledge is that which the Rig Sama Atharva Veda ceremonial 
grammar give but the higher knowledge is that by which 

the indestructible Brahman is apprehended To these two levels 
we find Lankavatara Asanga and Vasubandhu adding a third called 
the ‘pankalpita', and this was represented by the followers of 
Sankara by the concept of the pratibhasika The illusory the 
empirical and the transcendental are the three forms under which 
Reality can be conceived by the finite mind The ftrst two belong 
to the world of names and forms to the relational umverse 

15 In order to establish the reality of the transcendental the 
Idealists had to take the aid of the dialectical method beside^ 
depending on the analysis of experience The Svatantnka school 
of Bhavaviveka accepted a Citta matra for purposes of refutation 
and it adopted an independent inference as its method This dialec 
tical school developed in two lines The Svatantnka Yogacara 
school of 3antarakshita KamalasUa and Aryamukta accepted the 
relative reality of the concepts like blue and yellow grounded in 
consciousness The other school developed by Hanbhadra (800 AD ) 
admitted only the alaya vijnana and considered this alaya to be 
corrupted by empirical reality The dialectical school m Advaita 
led by Sriharsha seems to combine both these methods The syntho- 
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SIS of those two methods of the Madhyamaka thinkers with the 
Yogacara system was already antiapat^ in the Lankavatara when 
it was said ‘ When we come ratiohaUy to examine things wc can 
not ascertain the nature of anything, hence all things must be de 
dared to be inexplicable and devoid ol any assignable nature or 
character s’ This in essence is the anirvacaniyata as propounded 
by the Advaita And it is not then surprising to find Sriharsha re 
fernng to the Lankavatara and the Madhyamaka in respectful 
terms The Advaita accepts the madhyamaka dialectic to show 
the self-contradictory character of the world of appearances, and it 
agrees with the Yogacara system in accepting the reality of self- 
revealing knowledge or consciousness though this reality is not 
viewed as a momentary existent Moreover, the Advaita and 
the Madhyamaka are one m rejecting the theory that image^r are 
constitutive of consciousness, both accept the imageless conscious 
ness 


It IS a synthesis of these three schools of Idealism that can re 
present the true picture of Indian Idealism The synthesis of the 
epistemological doctrines of these different systems of thought is a 
necessity today 
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WAS THE KALIKA-PURANA COMPOSED 
DURING THE REIGN^OF KjNG 
DHARMAPALA OF KAMARUPA? 

By Ba. H C IIazsa 

The present Kalika-purano,'' which is quite different from the 
earlier work of the same title,® was composed in Kamarupa'^ at a 
comparatively late date K. L Barua felt inclined to ‘tentatively 
assign this work to the eleventh century’ ‘when the capital was in 
the neighbourhood of the old city of Pragjyoti^apura and the shnne 
of Kamakshya and when Tantnkism was the prevailing tenet In 
the name given to the sword in the Mantra 

isrnTTtrjRRr jnw? i 

in Kdlika-purcjia 57 17 {ssVanga ed 55 17), he discovered a possi. 
blc ‘reference to king DharmapSla of the Brahmapala dynasty’ and 
found reason ‘to suppose that the K&UUS^purSna was compiled dur* 
ing his reign and perhaps under his auspices’ ^ This view of Barua 
was followed by Tirthanath Sarma who, m an interesting article 
published in Indian Historical Quarterly XXHI, 1947, pp 322*6, 
tried to strengthen it with ‘certain internal evidences of the PurSna 
itself and was dedmtely of opinion that this work was compiled 
during the reign of Dharmapala As I cannot agree with Barua and 
Sarma as regards the period of composition of this work, I examine 
below the evidences adduced by these two scholars in support of 
their views 

According to Barua, the position of the capital of Kamarupa in 
the neighbourhood of the old city of Pragjyotisapura and the shnne 
of Kamakhya and the prevalence of Tanfnetsm there, as known from 
the Kdllfca-purona, point to the ‘eleventh century’ as the period of 
composition of this work But these arguments are indecisive, be- 
cause Barua himself says, on the authority of inscnptional evidence, 

1 In Oie following pages we have mainly used the Venkafesvara Press edition 
published from Bombay 

Tile Vangavast Press edition which was published from Calcutta, has 
been referred to as Vanga cd ’ 

2 Manusenpta of the earlier Ko(it«-p became extremely rare ( ff'-'-iiH ) even 
■n Raghunartdana’s tune For some infbnnaUon about this work see my 
article published in Annals of ihe Bhoadarkar Oriental Research Institute, XXll 
IWl pp 1-23 

3 By Kiunarupa’ we do not mean the present district of the same mme but the 
earlier kingdom which comprised the eastern and northern parts of Bengal 

4 Barua, Early ffistory of Kdmarilpa, p 163 

5 /6id,p.lS4 
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that ‘about the end oi the tenth rentury the capital was transferred 
to Sndurjaja by Brahmapala who reigned approximately between 
985 and 1000 A D and because the mention of king Indrapala’s eru 
dition in the \anous branches of learning including ‘Tantra ® does 
not prove that Tantncism was unknown in Kamarupa before Indra 
palas tune which falls between ctreo 1030 and 1055 A D On the 
other hand the mention of ‘Tanlra in both the inscriptions of Indra 
pala shows that Tantncism attained popularity in Kamarupa to such 
an extent that even the king himself came to be influenced by it So 
the spread of Tantncism in Kamarupa must have begun much earlier 
than Indrapala s time 


The verse atfHr^'HTT etc’, in which both Barua and 

Sarma found a covert allusion to king Dharmapala of Kamarupa has 
an earlier history which goes against the views of these two schohrs 
In his Kftya ratnakara Conijeivara Thokkura of Mithila quotes from 
an ‘Agamantara a large number of verses including the following 
four on the worship of a sword (khadga puJ5) in human sacrifice 


M t cifl rrTfVR-(v / m « »c of the Mb8 utiltscti in 

the printed edition) ^ il 

^ TRfr tr 5 I 
Pt"[T ti 

^ «PT ^ itf g Tnp- 1 

nt ruu rn u •jot rtym a W 


Of these four verses the first three arc also found to occur in Vtj^iu 
dhomotfaras ii IGO 2G 28 with the reading qitt'OT’ for iirdtrit® 
(or qJTTF^ ) m the second line The present /Igni purana, which 
is a spurious work compiled sometime during the ninth century 
A D» has domed from the Vifnii dharmottoro a large number of 
chapters Including the three verses mentioned above but 
rends tru-rr^ •« for mn'irr In Ws Krtyatottio” Unghunati 
dam anonjmously quotes five verses including the above mention 


6 «tr*e 18 of Oi* Cauhsll and Cualcuthl corwr I late inicrlpton'* of Indra 
de v Tt ia nun *» fotlomi 

II r v* ! 'rrnrii 

ridmi-Ais* hi«u,rop, *aw»<,-nr po ui .m 

2 ‘'•l- 15 *^1- ‘■•kwtW) 1 3-3 

’ C tU*i» ruTinur iUtwAi pw ft itlai H l»» and Ciuloma pp 151 1 1® S K. 

faarVHl lorttf. I rn IIT 4 1,* alw* tV In // tS m rr. 
S3^ SO and p \ Kan< IfUiairy o/ f>rarna>4itrs. I p 1*2. 

P Ar-»rvli,r»m* » f«. ad >1-31 S«r » «, Bn L 1^1 „• vS 

» J-iw Pd -ra aikl »a on ^ 

rartro («J Jlr.jian.Ia VajtaSr^ra, Ca nrtUl Vp., H pp 4(7 R 
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ed four quoted by Candesvara from an ‘Agamantara but 
reads R for (or 

That neither Candes\ara nor Raghunandana derived the said verses 
from the'Kalifcfl puroHo is shown by the facts that neither Cande 
svara nor Raghunandana names the Kaltfca purana as the source of 
these \erses and that only the first of these verses is found to occur 
in this Purana So it is sure that Cand^svara and Raghunandana 
derived these verses from some famous Agama which muat have 
been utilised in the Kahkorp also Now the occurrence of the read 
ing in the Agni p ^d other works shows that the verse 

came to have this reading much earlier than the 
eleventh centurj AD It is possible that the Visnu dharmoCtara 
also had this reading in some of Us manusenpts and that both the 
Agni p and the Kalifco-p derived it from the Visnu dharmott ira 
So this reading can by no means be said to contain a reference to 
king Dharmapala of Kamarupa It should be mentioned here that 
the Vijnu dharmattara which preceded the Agnt p by a fairly long 
time was composed in Kashmir between 400 and 500 A D ^ go 
the mention of the name of this work in the Koltka p cannot be 
utilised to place the date of the latter work after the ninth century 
AD 


It IS true that in the inscriptions of Kamarupa there is no men 
tion of the goddess Kamakhya or her shrine on the Nilakuta hill 
but this silence cannot be taken to indicate that the Kahha p which 
deals with this goddess and her shnne on the said hill was compiled 
at a date posterior to those of the inscnptions Barua and Saima 
are inclined to place the date of compilation of the Kahko-p during 
the reign of Dharmapala who ruled approximately between 1090 
and Ills AD Although this king had two copperplates inscribed 
in circa 1092 and 1115 A D and the worship of Kamakhya was pre 
valent in Kamarupa much earlier than his time there is no mention 
of this goddess in any of his inscriptions 

According to both the inscriptions of Indrapala (who ruled 
approximately between 1030 and I05o A D ) the river Lauhitya 
was so named because its waters were coloured red b> the thick 
Wood wiisbed /row /Jaoaadagpya.^ Rama s haliJp-sr.rc' 

which severed the heads of kings and this explanation 
differs remarkably from that given m the Kolika purana uhich 
domes the name of the nver from the lake Lohita through 

12 For this dale of the V *nu dfiarTiurttars see tny article In the Journal o/ the 

UnheriSy 0 } CoulaJl. HI 1352; pp»$4 

13 qtrfT rpTiVftq I 

iOlnuin pn iasancral pp 117 an 1 133 
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1 ch it »s said to have passed on Its way from the Brahma 
nda But this difference between the inscriptions and the 
diko pitrana cannot be used to place the dale of the latter after 
c time of Indrapala because the entire portion of the hahba piifa\ a 
Dm 8428b to 86 39a (Vanga ed 81 32 to 83 39) which begins with 
e description of a dc\astating flood in Kamarupa caused by the 
^er Lauhitya is undoubtedly spurious Moreover the K^hha 
irano itself says that it was kept concealed in Kamarupa until it 
as known to the sages ® As a matter of fact not a single Purano 
IS been found to attain a slate of authority immediately after its 
mpilalion So if the Kalika purona preceded the inscriptions by 
’ty years or so it was very natural for the composer of Iheso 
senptions to be ignorant of the Parana or to overlook its story 


In Kaliktup chap 82 (Vanga ed chap 79) there is a passlrg 
otice of a city near a hill called Purjaya with a shnne of Bhairava 
n It In the same chapter there is also the mention that this 
Dime had an image of Bhairava sprung from the middle part of 
le body of Sarabha a form assumed by &iva, and that the image 
-as to bo worshipped with the ntes enjoined for the worship of 
lamesvara ^ Another image of Mababhairava has been mentioned 
^ tbap 64 i.Vanga ed chap 62) as sl\’aa\ed m \V»e temple td Bhuva 
lesvan (also called Mahagaun) on the top of the KamSkhya hill 
nd sprung from the m ddle part of the body of Mah^deva in his 
iarabha form ^ Tirthanalh Sarnia takes the former image of 
Jhairava to be the same as or at least a prototype of the latter 
nd says It may be that when Durjaya was abandoned for some 
eason or other by Dharmapala Mahagaur and Kamesvara were 
irought to the top of the Karrukhya bill and installed there or the 
D (ha and the Bha rava installed there had their prototype at Dur 
aya In any case Durjaya and her presid ng de ty lost their former 
’lory during the time when the Kalifca purona was compiled ® 
Against th s conclusion of Sarma it may be said that the city to 
the east of the Durjaya hill has been expressly named m the 
Kal ka p as Varasana (and not as Durjaya) s If the Kalika p 
was written after the capital of Kamarupa had been transferred 


U Kahica 9 86 SSVSSa { ed 83 30 - 33 ) 

15 ibid 93 30b 33a ( VaAga ed SO 30b 31)— 
anmr ^ irgnprr i 

^rf’Tnfr ar^nitur ii 

J6 Kol ka p 82 155-8a (Vanga ed. 79 157 S) 

17 lb d 64 115 120 (Vanga. ed 62 12 7) 

18 Ind a }i stoncol Quarterly XXIU, J947 |i. 321 

pnfpstTT?! ^ ^ 

—* Kd( f a p 82 


159b (Vanga ed 79 IGIa) 
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from the city of Durjaya, there is no reason why this city should 
not be called by Its popular name ‘Durjaya' which is found to occur 
as late as in the Gauhati inscnption of Indrapala the great-grand- 
son of Brahmapala There is also no evidence to show that with the 
shifting of the capital from the city of Durjaya its name also was 
changed It is, therefore, more probable that the Kahka-p had 
been written before the city of Durjaya was established fay Brahma- 
pSJa or at least before Brahmapala's new capital was named as such 
by his son Ralnapala It may be that when Brahmapala trsmsferred 
his capital to the new city near the Durjaya hill, he named it as 
'Vbrasana', which literally means ‘the best seat (of the government)' 
It IS also not impossible that near the Durjaya hiU there was al- 
ready a city named Varasana, to whch Brahmapala transferred his 
capital for its advantageous position 

Sarma refers to a tradition current among the Basattanya 
Brahmin families of lower Assam, ‘that their ancestors were set- 
tied by Dharmapala with land grants’ for conducting the worship 
ot Kimakhya But this tradition, which merely testifies to the 
establishment of a few Br/ihnun families for a definite purpose 
does not prove that it was Dharmapala who first introduced the 
worship of the goddess Kamakhya in Kamarupa and established her 
temple end image on the KamSkhyS hill 

Chap 29 (Vofiga ed chap 28) of the KaltkS-p is devoted to 
the praise of 'Dhartna' (sacred law), and in this chapter Tirthanath 
Sarma not only detects ‘frequent 5 *^ on the word Dharma’ but 
finds out la number of passages which, in his opinion bear a close 
comparison with a few in the inscriptions of Dharmapala As to 
the praise of ‘Dharma’ m chap 29 it may be said that it is nothing 
new with the Kohl-a p The inscriptions and the comparatively 
^arly works ot Kamanipa show that the preservation of Dharma’ 
(le, Varnasrama-dharma) there became a matter of great concern 
With the kings at least from the tune of Bbaskaravarman In the 
Nidhanpur inscription of this king there are mention and praise 
of Dharma’ on several occasions and there is no doubt that the 
Word 'ipT has been used in this inscnption to mean Vanjasrama 
dharma', which also has been mentioned on one occasion, in the 
Tejpur inscnption of Vanamala varma-deva Harjara varman has 
been said to be 'Yudhi§thira’ (and not the 'Buddha') in discourses 
On Dharma ( tTtf s rrr^ )** according to his Gauhati 

inscnption Indrapala varma-deva rendered the Earth 

^ , in the Gaukuchi inscription of Indrapala 

20 Indian il ajoncal Quortertv XXIH 1947 p 32-t 

21 lid p 325 

22 Kaman pa-lasandraR p 60 verse 12 

23 ibid p m verse 23 
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Mkima dtva a vvUaga o5 EtahnAns m Sava^W has bean com- 
pared to a fort m which Dharma, being afraid of Adharma, took 
shelter m the Kali oge,®^ in the same inscription Indrapfila has been 
given thirty two names including the two, namely, ^f'TT'^X'-'rErft- 
iTJirrnrtTfifW? and 'tmfiRtfiminiT?**, m his Subbankara- 
patalTa inscription Dharmapala has been called 'tjUTt'®®, and in 
his Purpabhadra inscription this king has been said to be 

and an appeal has been made b> him to future kings not 
to be led astray by the freak of royal fortune and forsake 'Dharma' 
which yields permanent pleasure H )“^ 

Towards the middle of the thirteenth century A D a minor Pura^ia, 
called Dharma pitrana, was composed in Komarupa to popularise 
the Vamaprama-dharma which suffered a serious set back under 
the rule of the Mleccha dynasty, and this work inspired the compo- 
sition of the Brhaddliarma purana in Bengal for the same purpose 
So, by praising ‘Dharma’ in chap 29 the JfohW-p did nothing new 
nor did it eulogise king Dharmapala in a covert way, but it simply 
followed the old tradition which began perhaps much earlier than 
Bhaskaravarman As a. matter of fact, the local population of 
l^marupa and its surroundings consisted much of non Aryan tribes- 
men following Kapalika Saivism and other faiths which discouraged 
the practice of Vamairama-dharma So the preservation of Dharma 
could not but bo a hard task for the kings of Kamanipa 

As regards the passages which Sarma found parallel between 
the Kalika p and the inscriptions of Dharmapala it may be said 
that the parallelism Is very oilen negligible and points almost un 
mistakably to the independent character of the Kalika p 

From our examination of the evidences adduced by Barua and 
Sarma in support of their views we see that there is practically 
no reason for taking the Koltka p to be a work compiled during th^ 
reigu of Dharma^^a On the other band there arc evidences which 
indicate that it was composed earlier, during the tenth or at least 
not later than the first half of the eleventh century A D Jogesh 
Chandra Roy also assigns this work to the tenth century 

24 Ilr d p 137 verse 20 

25 H,>d pp 139 40 

2B IMd, P 153 verse 12 
21 Ibd p 173 verses 6-7 

28 Tor these evidences see AnnaJs oj tfce Bfunderlcor Orienlal B.-srrtrrli 

xxn 1941 pp 1 23 ■ 

^ monthly journal puhbslied trom Calcutta) Vol 



FOUNDATIONS OF INDIAN LOGIC 

S K ILCrtlCIIASURA IVao ma, 

fAsst Proiessor of Psychology, AlUndio Institute of 
Mental Heallh, Bangalore; 

1 Logic m the West is essentially nominalistic, its greatest 
preoccupation all alons has boon the language-hab.t of man 
Whatloj's view that logic is the art of reasoning with “ 

modes of statements to ensure the cogency of an argument has Mil 
the field in spite of protesting voices from certain 
ton’s suggestion that logic should concern itself with formal laws 
of thought (the sunplesl of elements of which is the concept) and 
the plea of Bam and Mill that the proper theme of logic 
mg of propositions has not been potent enough to 
ch^ges in the outlook of traditional Aristotelian logic 
tion has been devoted to the lingual vesture of mental processes 
As a good instance might be cited the division of 
categorical and hypothetical in the first instance, and the hypotheti- 
cal into copulative, disjunctive, conditional, 
and reduplicative If the thinking process 
system of division, then It points to a prune 
ducing forms of thought from the forms of language The sport 
that has widely interested logicians, known as opposition of propo- 
“X thlSodi possibilities diligently worked 
and tollendo bases) strongly suggests the F, 

cd on the language lactor Even the Anstotehan categories have their 
ralmn d’e?re"^n" didercnt parts of sp^ch 

Quantitas adiectwc ubi or place adverb, actio verb and so on, in 
?act “he prec.se stguiBcancc of ’ka.cgoria’ was assertion o. prcdi 
cation — evidently lingual 

This fallacy appears to have arisen from the ‘I’M *>’= 

et„ir a „Tnt of Wcstem log.c IS arbitrarily Eited on the human 
mcH the nerleptible tfngible, and manageable aspect of the 

mind, and the per P b, the structure of verbal sym- 

human mind “ * ® ^ ^ this fallacy because its starting 

pomt ha” bMn fhe fundamental pnne.ples of existence, like the 
point has oeen me a on the scene much later, under 

padartha the human unlike m the West, attention here 

the head of ;mnd is but one 

is not exclusively larger structure of the world 

-.tTm”mca"umble .mmensity and .nscrntahlo mystery of which 
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has only too emphatically heen demonstrated by modern science- 
it IS improper to bank solely on the factor of mind for logical 
analysis And any system of thought that is entirely based on it 
appears to be on very unsafe grounds, partly because the major 
modes of mind are still enveloped in olsscunty and partly because 
it occupies an altogether insignificant place m the order of things 
m the cosmos An unwarranted importance on this factor has been 
responsible for much that is paltry and fallacious in Western logic 
It IS not however, suggested that Indian logic discounts the import- 
ance of mind, only the value attached to it is in due proportion 
to its legitimate claim 


2 Indian logic starts with an inquiry as to what existence 
means at all Padartha has vanous implications The author of 
Tarkadipika suggests that padartha is characterised by nameability ' 
Lest we err in over rating the lingual factor, the author of Stdd/vantn- 
candrodaya adds that knowabihty (jneyatva) is an reality Its only 
charactenstic Sivaditya in his classic treatise 5aptopadarifit, defines 
padartha as the object of knowledge (pramitivisayatva) That is to 
say existence is whatever human mmd can possibly know or rather 
whatever could be known by mind Anything that passes beyond the 
scope thus defined would obviously lead us nowhere However 
insignificant the mind we can not transcend it, it is the only available 
avenue for furmshing us with information about existence But 
Indian logic rightly makes the latter independent of the former, at 
any rate m theory, although It grants that prior importance should 
be placed on mental cognisance There arc seven kinds of cate 
gones or existential pnnciples (padartha), substance (dravya), 
quality (guna) generality (samanya), particularity (viscsa) co- 
inherence (samavaya) and negation (abhava) Substance is what- 
ever possesses quality (gunavattvain) and there are nine substances 
earth water fire air, ether, time, space soul and mind (It is 
interesting to note that space and time have been identified as 
substances) Each of these has a differentia and could consequently 
be defined Each substance thus could be fixed with precision m 
the system of our knowledge Definition (laksana) means 'difTeren 
tiatlng the definitum by an attnbutc from all things different from 
itself 2 Quality resides m a substance it is said to possess genera- 
lity but distinct both from substance and action ^ There is a parti 
cular quality (visesa) for each substance and there arc general quvh 
tics (s5m5nya) for two or more substances Altogether there ore 
twenty four qualities form taste, smell, touch, number, size, 
separateness unison division priority or proximity (In lime and 


1 “Al’hldhpjslvam pa^Lirlha tunanjra 

2 lI<JM«|4^itaUvBViv«-aluidharma , Vatiyiyaiui on Got 

3 "Dravyakarmovlbhinnatie salt winan>«\ati* (O p kaj 
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m space), postenorily or instance (In time and in space), Height, 
nuUity, viscidity, sound, intellect, pleasure, pain, dKire. ainrsion, 
cITort, dhanJia, ndlmrmn, and samslaro The author ot Biio! - 
panccheda classiries these qualities under three broad groups mate 
rial (murta) comprehending form, taste, etc, nhich by neccssi v 
refer to a concrete object, immatenal (amorta) lihe pleasure and 
desire, and the rest such as number, separatene^. etc , nhich are 
abstract enough, but do refer to some concrete object or objects 

The human mind, as one ot the nine f 
possesses certain eharacteristies that distinguish it from 
SSnccs It IS common knoieledge that in the Inihan 
thought five substances earth, iiater, fire, mr and ether 
the imposition of the body ot an organism and each 
specialised results In a sense organ To concclie of mind ^ uch » 
substance and as responsible for that factor called mind is indeed 
interesting Indian logic, besides looks upon 
so on as not dependent on mental processes at all but on the nature 
of things at largo Even here the limitations » 
recognised and no attempt is made to impose 
phjsieal The scope of Indian logic extends beyond mind 
phenomenological In its approach 

It ,s aUo notoworthy that logic in India is not mcmly a sc.cnco 

extraneous factors — purcl} humnn I nr rourse 

reasoning do nol stnctly form o P»rt <>I ‘og.c in 
Ihero IS an elaborate js'dMcnbcd as a facto^r mter- 

termg wdh'eometTud^enl’, "Ihat 'vhieh is 

o“tX:ss'S.rnrng 

of things 

3 Buddhi (mind “ Jfuo 

interaction in which man Is a parl>. encaeed m the 

.1 ,s Wdh Ibo help 

diversity of human behaviour, it , .j „ hclnless cantivo in 
the wor’ld Wilbout It man “^u'd/ Cddhl 

a dark cage and ‘he world a long Igh^ ^ ^ 

;Vn?p“Teog^Uon.X?rc rof‘‘?e^^^ m tbo form of 

1 miimlU-pr.lih.niit.k.'i yathi,itli>i~™^'b«'h'. 

S urvavyavaharahetuh 
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‘I know’ ® Its operation is two-fold it apprehends or experiences 
(anuhhava), and it stores and remembers pre\ious experience 
(smrti) Between these tv.o comes m an intra mental activity oI 
arousing the mnemes, termed as bhatanasamskdravy^paTa The 
difference between recognition (pratyabhijna) or memorj m the pre- 
sence of an appropriate object and remembrance (smrti) or memory 
e\en in the absence of the rdevant object, is recognised in Indian 
logic Regarding apprehension, the Naiyayika thinkers describe 
three stages contact between the sense organ and the object in 
question (indriyarthasamnikar$a), the consequent knowledge 
(jnana), and the resultant awareness of having cognised (anu\’ya' 
vasaya) No cogmtion is complete until the cogniser is m a position 
to ‘feel’ that he has cognised In the presence of a jar my eye 
catching the form of the jar is the first stage, the mental grasping 
of the jar is the second, and the awareness that ‘ I see a jar" is the 
final stage 

Apprehension (anubhava) is either true or false The true 
apprehension such as cognising siher as silver is termed ’prama’ 
and IS defined as ‘apprehending a thing as X when it really is X’ 
(tadvati tatprakarako nubhavah), while the false apprehension is 
bbcama « such as seeung siW« m a mothes-a pearl, 

1 e , apprehending a thing as X when it is really not X but Y The 
difference is caused by the supenmposition of one ’prakara’ on ano- 
ther prakara is the feature that distinguishes the object from all 
others In a jar, for instance the jar ness is the prakara Prakara 
however is not a quality such as black, blackness is a ‘viiesaita 
The prakara is ps>chological, it is a property of knowledge jar ness 
is really not in the jar but in my mind With reservations it 
could be termed the ‘idea’ of the jar U my ‘idea' of silver Is pro- 
jected on the object silver, that is prama’ if on the other hand, 
that idea is projected on the object mother-o’ pearl it is bhrama’ 
We find here an instance of how Indian logic leaves equal emphasis 
on the physical and the psychological factors 

Apprehension is of four sorts (1) perceptual (pratyak?a) or 
observation (2) inferential (anumana). deduced from items of the 
above, (3> analogical (upamanal, deduced on the basis of similarity, 
and (4) testimony (sabda or agama), le knowledge baaed on word 
of authority These are otherwise known as instruments of appre- 
hension (karana) Indian logic treats each of them with great care 
because the guiding principle herein has been that “the knov/ledge 
of a thing to be measured depends on the knowledge of the mea 
sure These four instruments have widely been designated a« 
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,„c pnncpic 

‘"SiS 

afo^rMu/caSwdhak^ma^^^ 
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pot would naturally bo inscrutiWc and unknown and for our pur 
pose there 15 not much to choose between such an existence and 
non-existence The sense-organ so to say picks out of this dark 
obscurity something and equips it with ‘prcsentabilitj , mokes It 
vyavaharaksama Indian view does not make the object the source 
of knowledge for it recognises non perception (anupalabdhi) also 
non perception is described as the cognition of non-entUy (ibhava) 
for instance we perceive the absence of pot on the ground That 
does not howcicr become manifest until we reason back If there 
were a pot on the ground then I ought to have seen it even as 
I see the ground It is only after such an Aropa that we become 
aware of the fact that until we cognise an object we wiU be cog 
nismg its absence The psychological import of such a view is verj 
great indeed To continue when the object is thus ‘presented by 
the sense-organ mind receives the impressions builds up the form 
and stamps it with a name — fixed by convention Without this 
signification the present pot would remain a dark supposifto 

3 The most popular instance of inference is 
All men are mortal 
Socrates is a man 
Socrates is mortal 

The third proposition is termed a judgment (anumili) a hitherto 
unknown or unrecognised fact deduced from known or observed 
facts Inference says Vatsyayam is the showing of relation that 
subsists between the attribute in question and the possessor of that 
attribute (lingaluiginossambandha^rsana) The attribute in ques 
tion distinguishes that object from all other objects of the same 
category it is termed the paksala (the manhood of Socrates) Pak^a 
IS said to lack the ascertainment of a thing (siddhyabhavavan) in 
this particular instance the proposition Socrates is a man docs 
not by itself say anything about the mortality of Socrates his 
mortality has got to be proved (Sadhya) The minor premise is 
thus termed paksadharmata The proposition All men are mortal 
entailing as it does invanabilily of concomitance (sahacaryamyama) 
IS termed vyapti its scope is wider than the other two In the 
illustration wherever manhood Is found there mortality is also 
found mortality is the oyapoko of manhood but vyapti belongs to 
mortality and is projected on manhood It cannot be otherwise 
It is tantamount to saying All men are some mortals as there 
are a large variety of other entities that also die or a section of 
mortality comprehends all manhood that is no man is not mortal 
Thus vyapti is a universal proposition the S is entirely involved 
in it Two sorts of vyapti are recognised positive (anvaya) where 
the sadhya (probatum) is invariably affirmed of the hetu (reason). 
Mortality is inv-ariably copcomitant with manhood Negative 
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(vyatjreka) vySpti Is its con\ersc here the absence of the hetu is 
\yapaka and the absence of sadhyo vyapya eg wherever morta 
htj IS not found manhood also is not found In Western logic we 
speak of this as excluding P from the comprehension of S and b 
from the extension of P The yvatireka vyapti (E proposition) is 
negative to both dictum and mode whereas anvayavyapti (A propo 
sition) 13 affirmative to both of them 

In the proposition Socrates is a man Sormtes is S man is 
P and the tivo ideas are supposed to be bn^ '’JJ a nrono 
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ment (anurmti) Indian Logic looks upon such a syllogism as in- 
complete From two concepts 'All men are mortal’ and ‘Socrates is 
a man’ the suggested judgment cannot legitimately spring up The 
most important step, however, is consideration (paramarsa) infer- 
ence IS, in fact defined as ‘knowledge arising from consideration 
And consideration is defined as 'knowledge of the pak§adhannata as 
qualified by vyapti' To explain, the manhood of Socrates is the 
paksadharmata,. and the invariable concomitance of mortality and 
manhood is the vyapti The consideration, thus, would be of the 
following form Socrates is a man qualified by mortality (martyatva- 
viiistaraanusyah) This, however, is a mental operation, necessarily 
involved in all inference, although not a stage in the formal syllo- 
gism Western Logic has lost sight of this psychological factor 
and hence its syllogism is essentially defective As long back as 
200 AD Sextus Empiricus declared syllogism to be guilty of 
‘petitio principii’ if ive were ignorant of the mortality of Socrates, 
he asked, how could wo make a statement like ‘All men are mortal’’ 
What, in fact, we are warranted to say is ‘All men except Socrates 
are mortal’, but from that major premise the intended conclusion 
first contributes its quota to the major premise and then takes it 
back again If all the facts in the major premise, said Mill, have 
been examined, then the conclusion is superfiucnis, il not, fallactous 
—either way syllogism is defective Now this is a senous charge 
The business of inference is to supply us with information hitherto 
unknown Of course an entirely now information is never got, 
knowledge creeps, it never jumps ‘The best that an inference can 
do is to don an old information with a new significance, to pick out 
an information from obscurity and emphasise it, or to draw out 
new implications 

Indian Logic looks upon inference as two-fold SvSrtha, meant 
purely for the personal information of the inquirer, and parnrlha, 
syllogistic or formal The former is declared by the author of 
Nynyobindu, to be knowledge in form fjnanalmakam evo), intended 
to remove one’s doubt, while the latter depends on verbal expression 
Uabd&tmaknm e\a) and Is intended to convince another The 
svarlha Inference is purely a psychological process observation 
gives us the knowledge that Socrates is a man and our recollection 
of a wider truth such as ‘All men are mortal is projected on It, 
this results in the consideration (pnrttmarsa) — ‘Socrates' manhood is 
characterised bv mortality ” This Information for one's own bene- 
fit is purely menial ond an actual inference such ns ‘Socrates h 
motvaf Is not necessary at all U becomes, however, necessary in 
a pnrSrtha inference where we have to express our belief to another 
who might opparcnllj be skeptical about its validity In the experi- 
rnlhl n.pcct ol Inference parimatja Is of ma)or Importance out 
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pre\ious knowledge or conviction (vjapti) is linked with the present 
observational infonnation (vyapya) as a result of which th** latter 
acquires a new significance with reference to the former that is to 
say becomes V'yaplivisista It is after this preliminary mental 
apprehension that w e are in a position to formally express the new 
belief in the form of a syllogism Indian syllogism however has 
five limbs the hypothetical proposition (pratijna) or a formulation 
of the probatum (sadhyamrdesa) such as Socrates is mortal Reason 
(hetu) because of his manhood Illustration (udaharana) Plato 
Aristotle Zeno and others were men and they were mortal Applica 
tion (upanaya) even so Socrates and finally conclusion (niga 
mana) It is so le Socrates is mortal ^is is not merely more 
elaborate than the Aristotelian syllogism but more methodical the 
application of a wider truth to a more limited scope by way of citing 
convincing instances is inevitable in all inference Indian Logic is 
free from the charges of Sextus Bam and Mill because of its conside- 
ration to psychological processes involved It does not bother about 
the reduction of propositions because its emphasis on the verbal 
expression is limited so long as the mental operations are the same 
leducing propositions to different forms is according to Indian Logici 
ans as well as to Thomson Ueberweg and I>ambert both unneces 
sary and unnatural 

A word about consideration What is it the consideration of’ 
It IS technically defined as Imga paramarsa Linga is a sign or 
mark Sometimes it is translated as middle term but it does not 
strictly conform to the significance attached to it m the Western 
l^gc Middle term m the Aristotelian syllogism occurs in both the 
major and minor propositions and serves as a link between them a 
sort of bridge over which inference might travel Lmga is not so 
much a term as a concept In an interent al act three 1 ngas are 
supposed to be present our wider observation of the mortality of 
numerous men of our knowledge our bmited observation of the 
manhood of Socrates and a highly subtle understanding of that man 
hood as inherently associated with mortality Paramarsa is the 
consideration of this third s gn (trtiyalmga) or understanding 

Indian Logic does not consider the above limbs of a syllogism 
as always enough to warrant a legitimate inference it pays due re 
gard for other prel minary and consequent psychological opera 
tions that accompany an mferenlal act Curiosity (jijnasa) or de 
sire to get at a new knowledge is the fundamental attitude that pre 
pares us for an inference Lest cunos ty lapse into dull passivity 
Doubt (samsaya) is instituted so as to keep up the tens on or mental 
set The third aid to inference is sakyaprapti or the convinc ng 
nature of the evidences employed unless we are sure of the means 
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only, here the fallacy pertains more to apprehension or knowledge 
As was said above, the major theme of Indian Logic is not thought 
but experience, in fact aprama is defined as ‘ayatharthanubhava’ — 
experiencing things falsely Three major varieties are recognised 
(i) Doubt Apprehension of a variety of characteristics in one and 
the same universe of discourse is Doubt (ekasmin dharmaoi virud- 
dhanan5dharma-\aisistya\’agahl-jnanaih samiayah) the object can- 
not of course be all the alternatives tkops) An object in seml- 
datkness might appear as a stick or a standing man, its alternatives 
are four (catuskopka) — it is a slick, it is a man it is not a stick, it is 
not a man Out of these, one is its real nature and the three false 
In a doubt, the real nature also is apprehended but along with other 
false natures which prevent right knowledge (ii) Error (Vipar- 
yaya) This has hut one koji and that is the false one, it is an appre- 
hension, no doubt, but an untrue one The apprehension of silver 
In the mother^Df-pearl is a famous instance of this This might with 
limitations be termed Illusion perceiving something as something 
else (ih) Fallacious reasoning (Tarka) The proper coutijC of 
inference is to go from a wider truth (vyapaks) to a limited truth, 
which belongs to that wider truth (vyapya), when the order is re- 
versed, fallacious reasoning results E g , Socrates is a man and he 
is mortal, therefore all men are mortaL This is a very common fallacy 
m our daily life we form an impression about a group judging only 
an individual thereof, we meet a man once and form an idea of his 
entire personality This unwarranted generalization is strictly 
Speaking, an erroneous thought-process, it leads us to a knowledge, 
no doubt, but which is far from the true Under this head come all 
the fallacies recognised by Western Logic, like ignoratio elinchi 
(atmisraya), dilemma (anyonyasraya) reductio ad absurdum fpra 
manabadhiUrtha-prasanga) arguing m a vicious circle (cakra) and 
so on 

5 Indian Logic does not recognise the distinction between 
Induction and Deduction actually they do not involve two different 
mental processes There might be conspicuous difference as regards 
the Verbal expression of the two modes of reasoning, but Indian 
Logic, concerned as it is with psychological processes does not feel 
luslified ijx m skinff surK a division Even in Western Logic there 
has been a spnes of changes against such a divasion Bradley, for 
instance, declared that there was nothing like induction at all, all 
inference resting on some implied universal Indian Logic takes 
much the same stand all inference starts with vyapti and no infer- 
ence leads to it, and for arriving at a vyapti we have to do some in- 
duction but that induction is deduced from some other vyapti Thus 
it IS absurd to speak of cither in isolaUon, together they are respon 
siMe for an inferential act 



THE DECADENCE OF HINDU CULTURE 

[A Studj of Tantnkism] 

Bn Boddha Pa\iusii WA mi) 

Ailer the death ol Har^a India was balkamied into a large 
number of stales which were constantly at loggerheads among them 
selves He who chanced to be the most powerful potentate of the 
time wielded a nominal paramountcy over his satellites by sheer 
dmt of his rruUtary prowess As soon as his strength waned a 
volcamc outburst of fissiparous forces occurred and shook the whole 
country It is a recurring refrain of history that armed peace is a 
contradiction in terms Never was this rule more clearly borne out 
than m India But beneath the political history of this epoch there 
was an underswell of cultural forces emanating from the common 
masses a study of which is necessary for the correct understanding 
of this age The study of this period of Indian history is utterly 
neglected Hence we have to approach the original sources and 
an outline oS the subject Itoin them 

In this age the people went to sleep and forgot all values of 
culture and refinement In a hectic quest for the pleasures of this 
world they brushed aside the standard of social good and concord 
and jettisoned the ideals of human duty and adjustment They were 
straggling helter-skelter in sheer haste and fnght to shelve the 
burden of society and to break the fetters of the world In this 
stampede they had a unity of outlook and a community of purpose — • 
that of getting nd of the trammeb of life Hence they nieiged 
theur sectarian differences in a common cult of escape from the 
world Brahmanas Buddhists and Jains all came together and the 
common man found a likeness in their tenets m as much as they 
promised relief from the cares of life in a retreat of pleasure This 
sense of religious unity is a remarkable feature of this age 

In the whole of the country the remnants of Mahayana 
Buddhism were vying with Brahmanism in detracting man from 
the path of social duty by holding out a prospect of unbounded plea 
seme Hence the euJt ol Great Vrfiicte fSlahatfana) became so facife 
and easy as to justify its rechnstening as the rehgion of Easy 
Vehicle (sahajayana) It denied the need of fasting and penance 
ntes and ablutions punty and obedience to the rules of society and 
affirmed the prmciple of sensual enjoyment to the fullest possible 
extent LaksminkaradevT the sister of king Indrabhuti of Uddiyana 
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\».'as the founder of this cult ' Another kindred cult which emerged 
from Afohepana was that of the Vehicle of Magic (Mantrayana) 
This cult laid down that certain mystic forces are generated by 
reciting words of a certain combination tn a certain manner and 
with those forces man can obtain whatever he desires for his 
pleasure A third cult of AfaMyano was that of the Vehicle of Time- 
Orbit f/CdlachakrayanoJ It preached that a particular circle repre- 
senting .Sunyatd, Karuna and Prapla, includes within it all planets 
on which the fate of man depends Hence •the worship of this circle 
ser\es to propitiate all planets and neutralize their evil effects The 
generic name for this wde-spread and vastly ramified religion is the 
Vehicle of Phallus fVajrayanaJ® which confers all pleasures without 
any effort or anxiety 

Vajroydna originated m the regions of Sriparvata and Dhanyaka- 
taka,® now included in Guntur district But this religion found its 
first great exponent in Sarahapada or Sarahapa (AD 633), a con- 
temporary of king Dharmapala (AD 768 809), who by his eccentric 
living and esotenc utterances made it popular among the masses 
This brilliant product of Nalanda, the author of 32 works, stooped 
lo make the daughter of an arrowmaker the medium of his religious 
sadhand and repaired to the forest along with her His disciple 
Sabatapa was a senbe of king Dharmapala and used to live like the 
aboriginal Kolas and BhiUas He left his pupil LuipS, who was also 
a aenbe of king Dharmapala, to propagate his faith Luipi was a 
great teacher of Vc;rcyano and bis popularity is avouched by his 
primacy among the 84 Siddhas His great influence led Dankapd 
and Dongipa, the king and minister of Orissa, to adopt this cult 
The preceptor asked the king lo live with a prostitute girl in 
K-inebjpun, which he did for several years and ultimately became 
® Sidd^ In this way this lineage of the Siddhas continued 
from preceptor to disciple until the twelfth century It consisted 
of men of all castes and callings Brahmapas like Jalandharapa of 
Nagarbhoga (*'), Kukkunpa of Kapilavastu, Kanhapa of Kamajaka, 
Jalnandipa, minister of some king of Bhagalpur, Nadapa, coming 
from a learned family of Brahmanas, which had migrated from 
Kashmir to Bihar, and Aantipa IHatnakarasanti the reputed omni- 
scient of the Kali age fjiahkalasarvajnaj ranked as eminent Siddhas 
Ksatriyas like Vinapa King of Gauda, Kambalapa, King of 
Onssa, Kankanapa and Tilopa, scions of the royal family of 


1 B DkatUJchaTyya Introduction to BiuWhW E*ofert^ p 76 

2 CencraUy Vl)reyana U translated as the Vehicle of Thunderbolt But Vajrn 
In Tantnka literature and culture is a twtoical name lor a phallus as 
Podma is a technical name tor womans vum Vide Indrabhutis Jrmnajiddhi 

ti. Az. 

3 Nilcavoaamsiraho (Published by the Ceyl«« Government 1922) pp 8 9 
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BihikC, and pon^ipS of the kin^y line of Magadha^ became 
prominent representatives of the Siddha tradition Artisans like 
Gundanpa a pot maker of Disunagar, Minapa, a fisherman of 
Kamarupa UovjeT Assam), Tantifd, a weaver of 'Ujjam, Mahipa, o 
menial of Magadha attained Siddhahood like Bramaijas and K'sa- 
tnyas Even women as Kankhala, Mekhala and Chintd cultivated 
Siddhis like men under eminent teachers In this way, kings, 
ministers senbes officers artisans, menials, priests, ascetics, 
scholars traders and women were knit up in a fraternity, the like 
of which India seldom saw All distinctions of caste, colour and 
creed and all differences of power, pelf and prestige were dissolv- 
ed m a multitudinous cultural amalgam which, was characteri 2 cd by 
a concerted drive from the world of duties and responsibilities to 
a land of unbridled pleasure and rejoicing 

The cult of the Siddhas or the Jtfathapantha spread through- 
out the length and breadth of the country Even today the seats 
of Nathapantha existing m Kabul, Peshawar, the Punjab Xlttara 
Pradesa, Bihtr Bengal and Manara$tra and the large number 
of mendicants, wearing heavy ivory rings m large holes drilled In 
their ears, roaming with skulls, tabors and tridents and practising 
hornd ntes in crematories and out-of-the-way places testify to the 
immense inOuence and populanty of this cult This widespread 
culture had vital connections with Nepal Tibet and the Pacific 
Archipelago From the lime of Srong Btsan-Sgaro po (AD 630 
6S8) Indian missionaries began to pour m Tibet and proselytise her 
people Kumara, SUamanju Tuna and MahSdeva had established 
Tibetan Buddhism by amalgamating the tenets of Buddhism with 
the ntes of Bon, current in Tibet Since then this intercourse be 
tween l^bet and India continued uninterrupted and Tibetan 
fetishes and foibles began to in&lterate the culture of this country 
Tibet was the refuge and resort of Vajrcyana Buddhism in that age 
and acted as a source of inspiration for this culture Hence we 
find eminent Buddhists of that penod often gomg to Tibet and 
settling there Dipankara gnjoana of ValsaU went to Tibet 
along with Dipankara Snvijaya in AD 1047, Paramasvami 
(Fa thein Pa) went there in A D 1091 and to China in A D 1100 
and relumed to Tibet again in AD 1112 Vajrapa^ visited Tibet 
in A D 1065 and Jaganmitrananda the reputed preceptor of king 
Jayachandra of Kanauj repaired to that land m AD 1197 from 
Nepal at the invitation of Khro-Fu Byams Pai Pal, and his 20 
works were translated in the Tibetan language Lastly Sakyasn 
bhadra the last pnnapal of Vikramaiila, went to Jagattala after 
the sack of the university "by Mohammad ibn Bakhtyar After- 
wards he migrated to Nep^ whence Khro Fu Lochava took him to 
Tibet in AD 1199 These sdiolars did much to effect a synthesis 
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advocated full enjoyment of its pleasures it amied at deliverance 
from the shackles of life and worked for the perpetuation of corpo- 
real existence it formulated a system of spiritual philosophy and 
permitted indulgence in libidinous pleasures This contradictory 
character of this Sunya culture manifests itself in a confused mind 
as reflected m chaotic thought According to the Vajrayanl Bud 
dhists tile primordial element is Maliasunya (great vaccum) from 
which, the three elements Kaga (body) Vfik (speech) and Citta 
(mind) emerge and give nse to the five Dhjanibuddhas together 
with their respective Saktis These Dhyanibuddhas preside over 
the five skondhas and thus control the opemlions of the 
universe The duty of the worslupper consists in propitiating 
these 6aktis by cohabiting with women as their symbols 
In Brahmamc Tantras Siva or Prakasa figures as abstract 
self shining thought and Sakti or Vimaixa as the inherent activity 
of thought The union of 6iva and &akli results in Ego-hood 
(ahamkara) These three entities are also known as Svetabindu 
Lohitabindu and Syamabmdu respectively The umon of the first 
two and the consequent birth of the third are conceived of in sexual 
terms Hence the relation of diva and dakti is called Mithuna 
pui^a which IS the symbol of being The system of the working 
of these three entities diva dakti and Aham is spoken of as Kama 
kala and its symbol is Tripurasundan. The duty of a devotee is to 
take a woman as a symbol of Tnpurasundan and pl»ase her fully 
by sexual enjoyment Among the Nathas and Siddhas a more 
mystic and esoteric doctrine was prevalent They believed in the 
basic principle that the macrocosnuc universe is reflected in the 
mlcrocosnuc being of man All the outer phenomena of nature 
have their counterparts in the vanous bio-psychic aspects of human 
life Hence the processes of bfe reflect the process&> of nature 
Life cannot exist without form and form implies possession of a 
body Before one form is cast off life must already be in possession of 
another to nestle itself in But form continues to be perishable until 
it is rendered deathless by bfes special effort Hence the perpetual 
urge to renew its transcient form the birth and death cycle and 
the process of metempsychosis petxists till a perennial form is woven 
out of the material of the transient one This is possible by a course 
of spiritual and physical exercise which consists of reverberating 
cleansmg and projecting the body wth the help of a special cUxir 
oitae prepared from thencal and therapeutic concoctions Thus 
alchemy became the chief concern of the Rasesvara Siddhas of India 
The craving for immortality was so pronounced among these Sid 
dhas that they sang m rapturous notes of their longing for ever 


4 The CuIluTal Heritage of India VoL II p 313 
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lasting life® Kings employed these Siddhas to prepare alchemic 
concoctions for them so that they may attain immortality m life 
King Bhoja wasted fabulous gold and started \ast laboratoncs for 
the preparation of alchemy and when he failed in his project he 
satirised the Siddhas m a play which was staged in his court ® Thus 
alchemy was immensely popular m that age As tradition has it 
each of the nine Nathas had a community of ten million expert al- 
chemists under him In this way, there were ninety million anti- 
dotal alchemists bearing the collective name of Navakoti Siddhas 
It seems as if the whole population of India had become a race of 
alchemists 


Brides alchemy, Hathajoga was the prominent way of attain- 
ing immortality in this world. It consisted m the concentration 
and diversion of life-force (&ikti) through 32 nerve-channels 
ffiodlsj and SIX plexii to the topmost centre in the head, which 
was called the place of great bliss (Mahasukhasthana) For this 
occult exercise a preceptor {^nt) was indispensable He had to 
find out the special spiritual aptitude (Kuia) of the dt^aple and 
^ggest to him the path most suitable to him These aptitudes 
were five in number— Dombi or Bengali, NaU, Rajaki, 
CiodnU and BrahmanT, and were conceived as the hve aspects of 
PfaiiU or &ikti The SSdhaka had to follow up his special ,$aktt 
during jhis spiritual ascents m the company of a woman, who 
symbobzed that particular aspect of Saktj The guru’s"' duty, 
therefdre, was to determine the Kula and the £aktt corresponding 
to It, to take hold of a beautiful woman befitting that Kulo, as sym- 
bol of Sakti, to place her hand in the hand of the disciple and cite 
the Tathagatas as witnesses He then went on to teach him the 
fantastic physiology of yoga and the occult practices of breath- 
control, muscular movements and nerve-exercises envisaged by it 
Hundreds of thousands of peoples joined the ranks of these gurits 
to attain immortality, which neither the sword of the invader nor 
the wrath of the enemy could end 


These handy devices deferred the need of political umty and 
military organization and did away with the injunctions of society 


5 eg, Ksahap5 wrote 


CJwrvopada, 42 m JourTial of the Dejwrtment of Letter* Calcutta VoL XXX, 
PP 1-156 

8 PuTitana prabandha Samgraha (Singhi Jam Cranpiaroala) p 22 
^ The Gum was also adept in these pr»«*k*s Defining his nature Gorakhanatha 
writes 


^ Tit^ lit n? II 

«d P D Barthwal, p 43 
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and tU Ucncc llii *»j lUus thrcu n%Trl;<».ird fill trmral con 

\entions \} ch iocici% } a 1 k> slrcnuoosly c%ol\ctl The (3uhj,3 
<>aniAja T intro an enrlj authority on T*«ntri)<a aiHurc canrnli« 
the killirif, of 1 1 itnoL tl u telling cf *1 •- Ilf’S ^ 

hnfinp uni Ue rrping of firli and ttonurn It nl«i wjelna the 
cat njf of mc-t WvxxS utinc and alool and cmphatlcnlU rw^jn menda 
colub tntion uiih a v-ashermans daugliler Hating tlte mark of bluo 
Ai angatajm one of the B4 SIddha* and a son of king Go- 
p. la of Bengal ttrites that Pro)»2por«mitT the embodi 

ment of truth according to \ ojroyjna sho ild l>e served by meant 
ol cohabiting with a v.oman u her svmbol For Ihlt purpose 
mo her sister daughter and nleec can be used for sexual Inter 
curse'’ Anang I tijra * dusciile Indrabhuti wrote In hit bwk 
Jiiafic-riddhi that a slddha^ogt is Imirunc from all «ianctions 
and obligations of society He U free from the scruples a* to what 
should be eaten drunk luttl or done Rather the charaettr of t> « 
retribution of actions Ls reversed in hU case Those actions which 
condemn a man to utter perdition Uad a \ogl to supreme IkoU 
tudo Hence a \ogi attains perfection by cohabiting with women 
of low birth and specially the C-ndilis and pombu *o Thus Dhusu 
kap. Ifeantldcvo) one of the most aesthetic figures In Buddhist 
history and Kanhap.^ one of the most gifted scholars among the 


jrrfnT’t htt ’stt’tt srf*Tsd h ijm Tk i 

sp’rt H pnn trr^ »rpf oiPwi««t ii 

sTJpT kTimifn tjiittjui * 

mil rrripRj mr? it 

— T«nlT« <CstV«»ds OrwTiWl 5«tln> p 12. 

fa’i^^’pTrrrrt 

Whin fW v' T?** n 

— n-w, p. lie. 

lU TTrm *441 *n % 
irirt^rrfw^ fhnr aaHM3al*ii n 

— rbki., p 91. 

imTrtnm nwx n^irr *jfTTTlfnfir 1 
tn^iTmrimr mprr sriPnit it 

drtiti'iT nn fffwrfe ttrrr 1 1 

Ananga Vajra Pnijsorcva V»»l»cosa Sl<WM fCatkvrads OrtmUl Senes) 
pp 22 25 

sT'TTPTTiWnr/^ hnWhkfjRt 1 

rmiiT ipT k nm- a f^ i rA - i- T Pirt 1 
«r«i 5 % srt^ vnt ^ Jthft ti 

T ?iT* 5 TT ki Wm i 


— Indiabhub Jninatiddhl 1. 15 IS sod 22. 
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S.ddhas took candalis to wJe Kanhapl alto tvmto 
aWo lyncs about the mystic power that is generated m mau^ se^al 
intercourse He wrote m his Dohakojo, “None need perf^ Tantm 
or recite Mantra, one need only take a torlicsome worn^ to twfe 

rjh\Trl= rt.^ 

ment and beatitude In order to practise tins 

ritr trrhaSrari’Ze'-^Cinta^nd Mekhala were, 
probably, such women 

The goal ol this P™«nt -»_a land 

It was described m ^«8ative terms h 

mysterious and amorphous ^ ^5 SaiAha wrote, neither 

heart in that age of decadence Ir^ devoid of sound 

wind blows nor the Sun and^^ Vernal dumbness ever 
SL^°‘"^e ^mhoi ?. th^land is the sky Bhusuka pa in p^i 

U Bhusukapa wiflte „ . 

gjpr 34*11^ 

M. H„.pr™a Sh^tn 

la BavddfM-Cina-o-Doha cd. hi. w- v 

Kanhapa sang .- 

5r3T «r3? 

rp| _-C»Min/ai«tJo 19 op o<« 

It Kricr. -aiirf “■ ‘ 

?rtn?T TTTwr 1 1 

13 Kanhapa Chapapathi 11 op cit 

14 Tf^5lfe?n?'T^1 
^ T- fira Aram T», tnl ylg» " 

TO^nrsaTfkattfcatwi 

F^3jTTn » 


— ^aryapatfa 32 
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cular views the world in the background o£ the brooding void of 
skies According to hun the deliverance from material bonds ard 
the dissolution of 'Aotldly dkflctences partake of the nature of skies 
and are best symbolized by them In order to attain this land 
of mystery man has to cut himself adnft from the world 
since it IS a vast ocean of illusion and deception Accord 
mg to Santipa tins ocean of illusion has no bounds and no boats to 
cross’® Hence GorakhanStha enjoins escape from this world by 
nestling in the vacuum of skies (AkSia tatva) which is formless 
(ntran^ana) and invisible falakhaj and which is the only true god 
fSadaiieal Thus the broad day light of reason was quite foreign 
to this land of Siddhas and clear obiectivc perception was impossible 
in it Therefore all rational values were relinquished and all ideals 
of science and logic thrown overboard All that is definite and 
determinate and capable of demonstration by experiment was com 
pletely clouded by sceptic and agnostic concepts Luipa deprecated 
all attempts at a rational comprehension of truth through science 
logic or scripture and praised an attitude of utter abandon and 
defeatism’® This vein of disillusionment pervaded the minds of 


15 


16 


17 


Tptfu 

ftny 5 TW vrftnr Tftnn inr q sfiar I 
Rnr Tsr*r *t 3 m ii 

Kunripa also craves for the skies cf Cary°pado 43 


WiTTRlt t 

n?5T 3rT*r grfx? tw ii 

This void of skies is explicable only in tems of dreams. 
nTJTT’T I 
Vlfnii filgri M 

. • . . tlf. Kanhapa 

and Bnadepa in Caryapaaa, 35 
Sanbpa 

6nr«T '11‘t *T TTeTF »|f^ Sf *ilgr II 


•^aryapada 8 


in CcriAipada, 36. 


— Cdryapiti in Bauddlia Cana o~Dotui p 30 
*7 STfcT tlcT^ I 777^ *T || 

Vr57 *7 *irt I ^^*7 1 1 

— Gorakhohanl ei P D Battiiwa] (Hindi Sahitya Sammelan) p 39 
viTO » Ttfe ’ 7 ^ fddW ii 

ort 'TT^r# TTlfi sTT^rmnf *r ^ ii 


18 ’ 71 ^ 57 ^^ 27777 ? 

^ TpT ' ^77^ fi|Mll»IT I IdWIiJlt f?5r^ ^ iTR577 ) 1 

5?!%^ ^ "7 ^TpnV I 3rFP7%q ?^rnfr i 

^ ’ 7 ’r^» 7 ?’Ti?Y^i^^a 7 « 07 rcTf 5 T: 3 ; 5 !T^ii 


— Carpapada 29 
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the Sadhus so deeply as to dispel their faith in all established 
values of life Hence they criticised all of them ruthlessly But 
their criticisms were unaccompanied by constructive suggestions 
They simply broke the prevailing traditions of society without 
building up new ones in their place Therefore their endeavours 
rendered Hindu society derelict and disillusioned 

The most prominent feature of this disillusionment that had 
crept over the Hindu mind was the denunciation of the state 
Santipa described it as a path strewn with thorns®® and Dankapa 
a King of Onssa regarded it as an unmitigated evil Tlie people 
as a whole felt disinterested m the activities of the state and con 
sidered it as an institution of sin Hence the idea of nationality 
m state and politics was irrecoverably lost and the banner under 
which the Indians had repeatedly rallied against the Persians 
Greeks and Hunas was tom to pieces Therefore when the Moham 
madans knocked at the doors there was no united state to respond 
to the call While the states of Northern India were tottering down 
under the stress of Mohammadan invasions and when thousands 
were dying m bitter agony the Sadhus and their followers were 
drinking hard and dancing wildly in the company of depraved 
women m order to attain supernatural bliss in utter oblivion of what 
Was going on around them Their songs and chants replete with 
libidinous sentiments stand out as a true index to the mind of 
a decadent people These songs were called black Ohamihs and 
white Dhamalis black or real Dhamahs were so indecent that they 
Were sung outside the villages and towns and while Ohamalis were 
comparatively decorous so as to be fit for recital m public places 
Black Dharo^is are still prevalent in Rangapur Dinajpur and other 
Himalayan districts of Northern Bengal and in those days were 
widely popular all over the country The old literature of Bengali 
Is full of these songs which describe the love-affairs of RSdha and 

’I?? Rfir I 

n 

— CorafehbSn: p 177 17 

?ff^TPiT3T¥Trxn 

— tbi p 177 18 

20 Sanlipa ^ 

5^7 *77 ^ ’IWTT f 

*7^77571^7^^ ZRMI 

— CoryA G (7 in Bt-ui4ha Gan o- DoM p 30 

21 Darikapa 
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— Carvapada 31. 
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Kr^a in maudlin terms The famous poet Cap^idasa compiled and 
revised a number of these songs in his treatise called Kr^Tia-Kirtona 
The hypnotic and thaumaturgic practices of these Sadhus and 
Yogins were vastly prevalent in the country from one end to the 
other Their outlan^sh modes of life and their wayward ntes and 
conduct made a tremendous impression of the mind of the common 
man Some of these Sadhus like Kamripa remained wrapt in blankets, 
some like Damnpa constantly played on the kettledrum They as 
sumed poses attributed to gods and goddesses Their feats and ut- 
terances had the ingenuity of magic Hence in popular parlance of 
those times the word *Yogm*’ became a synonym of magician or 
street-juggler®® These Yogins were very conceited and believed 
themselves to he the receptacles of spiritual powers With many- 
coloured caps on their heads, large holes drilled in their ears, long 
wands in their hands and picturesque testimonials of yoga fi/ogapntfa ) 
hanging in their necks these troops of Sadhus wandered from door 
to door, blew horns and trumpets, made strange sounds and pro- 
claimed their greatness *■* A vast majority of Indian people swelled 
the ranks of these Sadhus and yogins m that age as is shown by 
the fact that m the census of 1041 the yogi caste numbered 365,010 


Sadhu-culture received a sharp challenge from Islam But 
Islam Itself was a spent force at that time The Sufies and mystics 


22 Dioesti Chasdra S«n BenjoH Longuag* and LUtrafurc, e 196. Seme sp«ci- 
nens ot such s«ngs composed by the Siddhes ere uven below — 

1 Cuadaripa 

?Tt i ?n ^ "epr vtafiT i 


2 Bhusukapa 


— Caryapada 4 


^ aiPr? sir^ i «r3r»i^ FaTT 1 1 

1? 1 Hfifur I w?? siF^aro 1 1 


3 Kikkunp. -C.TSP.4. 30 

^ Trf? Tnw 'rarf^ aasf i 

?T JTja' n 

M'+fWsi I ST? arrrtf^ nr? u 

^ , — Sodfconamala (Gajkwads Oriental Series) 465-67 

*rf^gT 


. , , . — ProbiCTdAo CMntomant (Sfnglu Jaina Grantharaala) 

24 A graphte description of these ^us m g yen by the poet Puspadanta m hi 
JoioHara Cana, (Karanja Jam Series) pp $-13 

35 !r>T 3 rO i ^ it 

Fi'j'ji 5 awr i rnsrinriif^ i 

3T I ^ gtWfTift’ 1155; 

»rf% fefiri I TTdrsS 

) feinn ^ 1 1^ 

sri^ 3r*r^ *n^ t 31^5 il 
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of Islam who were pouring into India and steadily converting her 
people were mostly the A/a?iayanists of Central Asia who had gone 
over to Islam along with their culture and religion to avert the 
menace of wholesale extermination They had no douht improved 
a little by the impact of the austere and active culture of Islam 
But in the mam they were unchanged Hence they brought the de 
crepit Indian traditions back to this country though in a new garb 
Thus when the Sufi met the Stddha at Oddantapun (Bihar Sharif) 
they met as separated brothers nith renewed affection There was 
\ery little new for him to give to India Therefore the culture of 
India remained dormant even after the advent of Islam There was 
honeier some sign of awakening and heartsearching in Kabir 
Dadu Sundara Raj jab Sen& Pipa Namadeia and other reform 
ers But this amounted to nothing more than a turning of 
side In sleep Despite their eclectic faith and syncretic teaching 
they preached aversion of the world and escape from its problems 
Their perpetual refrain was that man is a foreigner m this world 
Hence the duty of a Sadhaka is to seek his true abode by shaking 
the shackles of this world Mohammadans and Hindus both joined 
in this chorus of decadence Muslim Saints like Mum al din (AD 
1142) Kutbuddln Kaki Farid Shakarganj (A D 1200) Sheikh Salim 
Chisti (AD 1512) Nizamuddm Aulia (AD 1235) Mubarak Nagon 
(AD 1210) Smdhi mystics — Shah Kanm (AD 1600) Shah Latif 
(A.D 1698) and Shah Inayat the neo-sufis of Delhi—Bawn Sahab 
(AD 1600) Van Sahab (AT) 1668) Darya Sahab and Bulle Shah 
who travelled from Constantinople to India to preach a religion 
of synthesis and love and the poets Bedd Bekas Wah ullah Abru 
and Uazi — all were steeped in a mystic and nostalgiac religion which 
was the hall mark of Hindu culture in that age Hence the rationa 
lism which the Mongols brought to India was ultimately reduced 
to a sort of mystic transcendentabsm whereas the same earned by 
thorn to Europe became the cult of science and matenal progress 
Akbar the great Mughal rationalist used to say that the supeno 
rity of man is due to the jewel of reason It is meet that he should 
slnve to remove its rust and should not turn his head from carry 
ing out Its dictates 26 gut the atmosphere of mystic religions had 
seeped so deep in his spint that he learned alchemy and cultivated 
yoga like an average Indian and believed in astrology as the master 
science of human life For forty days he had religious 
discussions \nth Dadu These Influences led him to promulgate a 
new dll me creed fD n-t I^oht) the pnnopal tenets of which nere 

25 Ain Akban of Aft ut fa t <*- V Cu/tar 1 Shjiho^ahakl {ssymgs 

of the empetor) 
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adapted from the current cults of yogtns and SSdhus The ninth 
tenet of th s creed was total withdrawal oi attention from mundane 
affairs and complete concentration of the same in the quest for 
reality The way of doing so was laid down in the tenth tenet 
which recommended on mtroflexion of one s thoughts and deeds 
Tins D n prescribed a form of initiation which was directly borrow 
ed from the Sadhus The candidate bad to put his turban on the 
ground before the Guru as a mark of giving up his pnde and 
conceit The followers wore a shost on which the word hu mean 
ing only was inscribed This was reminiscent of the Kaiualyobhavo 
whicb was the comer stone o! Yog c mysticism 

Thus the ETn-t Ilahi was the result of the impact of Sadhu 
culture on Muslim mind It was the result of those religious ter 
dencies which were growing in India in those times To sum up 
Islam did not usher in an age of awakening m India but simply 
prolonged the age of sleep wh ch had crept over her 


26 Mohsm Fam s Doblifan- MaioJi b quoted by M L. Ray Choiidburv In 

bis esray on TSm Ualu * 

[Proceed ngs of the Ivd on H ftorv Congress (Calcutta) 1940 ] 

27 M li. Ray Cheudhury D n-4 tloh op ci. 

23 M L. Ray Choudhury D n-4 Ilab op c t. 



THE HISTORY OF TOBACCO IN INDIA AND 
EUROPE— BETWEEN A. D. 1500 AND 1900 

Uy I* K <>Ot>C M A D lITT 
Curator, litumilariar O It tnstitutr I'ojyui -1 

No complete hbtory of Tobacco in India has been published so 
far I have collected some references about this history during the 
last fifteen years Though my search for these references is not yet 
complete, I have thought it advisable to publish the references so 
far collected with a %new to clarifying my investigation to some 
extent 

In the fTneycfopaidia Bruannica (14th Edition 1929) Vol 22 we 
find only the following note on the history of Tobacco — 

2>agc 260 

“Hutoncal —The tobacco plant was brought to Europe in 1558 
by Francisco Fernandes, who had been sent by Philip II of Spam 
to investigate the products of Mexico Jean Nicot the French Ambas- 
sador to Portugal, sent seeds of the plant to the Queen Catherine 
de’ Medici The services rendered by Nicot m spreading a know- 
ledge of the herb have been commemorated in the scientific name 
of the genus Nicoiiana At first almost miraculous healing powers 
were attributed to the plant, and it was designated ' herba panacea 
‘ herba Santa”, Sanfi Sancta Indorum “Divine tobacco it is called by 
Spencer, and “our holy herb nicotian” by William Lilly 

While the plant came to Europe through Spain its use for 
smoking purposes spread to the continent from England Ralph 
I-ane the first Governor of Virginia, and Sir Francis Drake brought 
the notice of Sir Walter Raleigh the habit of smoking tobacco 
Lane Is credited with having been the first English smoker and 
through the influence and example of the illustrious Raleigh ‘ Who 
took a pipe of tobacco a little before he went to the scaffold the habit 
became rooted among Elizabethan courtiers During the 17th cen- 
tury the indulgence in tobacco spread with marvellous rapidity 
through all nations” In the article on Tobacco m the ffobson-Jobson 
(by Yule and Burnell London, 1903) we get the following informa- 
tion about Tobacco in general and about its introduction into India 
and the East — 
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Pages 924-026 — 

C AD 1550— 

Tobacco IS mentioned in Burton’s Arabian Nights, vii, 
210 along with meat and vegetables but this is the in- 
sertion of some scnbe according to the editors of the 
Hobson-Jobson 


1542-1556— 

Girolamo Benzom in his Travels {translated by W H 
Smyth, Hak Soc , 1857) p 81 states — 

‘ going through the provinces of Guatemala and Nica- 
ragua I have entered the house of an Indian, who had 
taken this herb ftobacco), which in the Mexican 
language is called tabaceo and immediately perceived 
the sharp fetid smell of this truly diabolical and stinking 
smoke I was obliged to go away jn haste and seek 
some other place” 

J T Platt m his Dictionary o/ Urdu, Classical Hindi 
and English, London, 1884 states — “The word tobacco 
IS from the language of Hayty and meant first the pipe, 
secondly the plant, thirdly the sleep which followed 
Its use” 

1585— 

Tabaccam and Tabaccane mentioned fGul Camdem, 
Annal Rerum, AnyUcanum, repn Ehsabelha, e3 1717, 
11, 449) 

1592— 

“divine Tobacco” 

—The Faerie Queene, HI v 32 

1597— 

Earl of Essex at Villa Franca uses tobocco — CommeU- 
tanea of Sir Francis Vere, p 62 

159S— 

“this roguish tobacco four died with tak- 

ing of it its little better than rats-bane or rosaker” 
— Every man in his Jntmour, lu 2 

1604— 


“new Impost of 6s 8d , and the old custom of 2d per 
pound on tobocco” 


1604 1605— 


— Colendor of State Papers, Domeiuc, 
James I, p 159 


Visit of Asad Beg (Akbar s Ambassador) to the Bijapur 
Court Asad Beg states— “In Bijapur I had found 
some tobacco Never having seen the like in India I 
brought some with me and prepared a handsome pipe 
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1610— 


J6IS— 


of jewel work Hjs Majesty (Akbar) was enjoying 
himself after receiving my presents, and asking me 
how I had collected so many strange things in so short 
a time When his eye fell upon the tray with the pipe 
and its appurtenances he expressed great surprise and 
examined the tobacco, which was made up m pipefuls, 
he inquired what it was and where I got it The Nawab 
Khan i-’Azam replied ‘This is tobacco, which is tcell- 
Amoiim m Mecca end Afedtna, and this doctor has 
brought it as a mediane for your Majesty His Majesty 
looked at it and ordered me to prepare and take him 
a pipe-ful He began to smoke it when his physician 
approached and forbade his doing so (omitting 

much that is curious) ‘As I had brought a large supply 
of fobocco and pipes I sent some to several of the 
nobles while others sent to ask for some indeed all 
without exception wanted some and the practice was 
introduced After that the merchants began to sell it, 
so the ewtem of smoktruf spread rapzdtp 

—Asad Beg in Elhot vi 165 167 

‘ The Turks also delight m tobacco they take 

it through reeds (hat have joyned unto them great 
heads of wood to containe it I doubt not but lately 
taught them as brought them by the English 
no question but it teoutd prove a prtnnpall commodity 
Nevertheless they will take it in corners and are so 
Ignorant therein that that which in England is not 
saleable doth passe here amongst them for most 
excellent ' 

— Sandys Journey, 66 


' tabecco ’ 


— P dello Vallc, i 76 


2626— 

mrrsculcfus emmpeie.’tce of nor strong tasted Tobacco ’ 
(virtues of tobacco described) 

— K James I Counterblast to 
Tobacco in Works pp 219 220 

2617— 

"As the smoking ol tobacco (lambaku) had taken very 
bad effect upon the health and mind of many persons, 
I ordered that no one should practice the habit My 
brother Shah Abbas also being aware of its enl effects 
had issued a command against the use of it in Iran. 
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But Kliaii-i-’A)am was so much addicted to smoking, 
that he could not abstain from it, and often smoked ” 

— Memoirs oj Jahangir m Elliot 
V 851 (Blochmunn tenders this 
passage Indian Anti i, 164) 

1623— 

'Tobacco" — Bacon H Vitae et Mortis in B 

Montague’s ed X, 189 


17tJi Century — 

long extract from a Persian author Some points m this 
extract are worthy oi noting — 

(1) Tobacco an European plant" 
i2i Its LUltivalion became speedily universal 
I) It rewarded the cultivator far beyond every other 

article of husbandry” 

(4) Smoking of tobacco pervaded all ranks and classes 
during the reign of Shah Jahan (At) 1628»1658) 
Tobacco was often preferred over other necessaries 
of Lfe 

(5) References to “CbtUum" and ‘'Hookob" 
c 1760— 

‘ Tdmbafcti It is known from the Moftsir.t Rnbnnt that 
the tobacco came from Europe to the Dakhin and from 
the Dakhin to Upper India during the reign of Akbar 
Shah (1556 1605), since which time it has been In 
general use ’ 

— Babor i*'Ajam quoted by Bloch- 
wonn in Ind Anh i, 164 


J87S— 


It appears from Miss Bird’s Japan that tobacco was 
not cultivated in that country till 1605 In 3612 and 
1615 the Shogun prohibited both culture and use of 
tabako ' — See the work, I, 276-77 [According to Mr 
Chamberlain (Things Japanese 3rd ed p 402) by 1651 
the law was so far relaxed that smoking was permitted, 
but only out-of-doors) " 

John Fryer m his TroreU (AD 1672-1681) in East India and 
Persia (Hak Society, London, 1909, Vol I) refers to tobacco in the 


Vol I, p 43— 

Speaking of the Island of St lago, one of the Cape 
Verde Islands Fryer states — 


"They in\jte us with on Bubble bubble (hookah) (so 
called from the Jioue it makes) a long reed as brown as 
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a Nut with use inserted the body of a Cocoe shell filled 
with water and a nasty Bole just pressing the water 
they ram Tobscco mta it uncut out of w hich « e may 
suck as long as we please etc 

Vol / p JJO — Speaking of the town of Maderas Fryer 
observes — 

The natives chew it (betel leaf with Chtnam (Chunam) 
and AracH (arcca nut) If swallowed it inebnates 
as much as tobocco 

Vol I p 88 — Speaking of the Moors in India Fryer remarks — 
Their Chiofest Delight and Pride is to be seen smokingt 
tobacco cross legg d in a great chair at their doors out 
of a long Bross Pipe adapted to a large Crystal Hubble 
bubble fixed In a Brass Frame their Menial Servants 
surrounding them 

Hookka appears to have been used as a general presentat on 
article m the I7th century In a list of things to be presented to 
the Faujdar of Hugh dated 3rd April 1682 we find one Hoocka 
one pigdan (spittoon) (Sec Foefory Records Huph No 3 quoted In 
foot note 2 on p 90 of Thomas Bowrey s account of Countries round 
the Bay of Bengal (1666 1679) Kak Soc Cambridge 190ol 

Bcmier m his Travels m (he Moghul Empire (A D 1656 1668) 
ed by Archibald Constable I^ndon 1891 refers to dealers in 
tobacco m Bengal as follows — 

Page 441 — 

The masters of vessels take care that their crews dnnk 
less punch nor do they perm t them so frequently to 
visit the Indian women or the dealers in arac and 
tobacco 

It IS clear from this reference tobacco was an article of trade in 
the Bengal market between 1656 and 1668 the period of Bern ers 
Travels in India We cannot say if this tobacco was imported from 
outside or was a product of Indian Cultivation A PC. Nairne m 
his The Flowering plants of tVestem India Bombay 1894 p 210 
refers to the cultivation of Several species of JVicgiiaTtfl tobacco 
which Lamb calls plant divine of rarest virtue Such species are 
cultivated also in England as garden and conservatory plants 

1 The M nistry of Infonnal on and BroadcasUag (F Ims D vis on) prepared in 
1950 » documentary rim Mff l^if X eotnt (See p 21 of the r Cotalop e— 19(9 
to 1955) We are informed in Ih s Csiolog e ttat Ind a is the third larpesl 
proicer of to6oeeo n rAe learii JTie tobactv industry employs over hau a 
million workers and brings a Urge tevenue Into Ind an exchequer through 
internal eonsumption and export. 
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John Borlhwjck Gilchrist published his “Dietiorwry, English end 
Hutdoostance in 1810 In the 2nd editicn of this Dictionary pub- 
lished m London 1825 we find the following information about 
tobacco 


Vol I p 658— 

' tobacco, tumbakoo, bhelsa, gal, Sendhee, 
from Soorat fSuratl tohence it teas JiTSt introduced into 
Hindoostan, and Bhelsa is the name of a village where 
the best tobacco is produced, (bad) phuskoo, (cut) 
soolfa, (house) bhinde khanu — tobacconist, tumbakoo- 
gut” 

The GtueitecT of the Poona District (Bombay Gojettcer, Vol 
XX (revised edition Bombaj, 1954)1 p 202, states that tobacco is 
grown mostly in the villages of Junnar Taluka and also in Indapur, 
Purandar Dhond, Sirur, Ambegauo, Poonn City and BaraTtiatl We 
are further informed that "Tobacco cuhttation was introduced be- 
fore 1841 by the Government icho imported Syrian tobacco seeds 
into this dUtnet ’ In the late days of the 19th century Poona was 
the largest SaujJ and tobacco market In the Deccan (p 301) Part I 
of the Poona Goeettcer deals with Medicinot plants On p 153 there 
is a note on tobacco plant fWicofiona Tobaetim Linn ) which gites tts 
names, habitat, properties uses, etc Tobocco Is extensively cultU 
VAted in upper Gujarat (Kaira Dist ) and In the orca West of tho 
Deccan and the S M Country (Satara and Bcigaum Districts) 

Francis Buchanan in his Potna Gaya Iteport, Vol II (18U-1812) 
published by the Bihar and Onssa Research Society, Patna records 
the following information about fobocco? 


Page C29— 

'Those who prepare the tubra used for amot^ing tobacco 
arc reckoned better workmen than those in Bengal but 
not equal to those of Lucknov. Very few of the tubes 
made here ore nmamented with gold and silver Most 
of the tobacco U here prepared for smoking by Afodis 
wh<i retail provisums Some IoIkipco is prepared as in 
Bhagalpur by the llatwals tconfectionirsi and bj those 
w ho sell paper-kites and n good deal b> those who ttiaVe 
this business thnr sole profession Charcoal bails usefl 
in smoking nrcprepairdby old women and inn keepers ‘ 


* ruliinW In IM- .fi*r ii< 

Intro) KUeo lore t*iorr ISli AlsxK jolotor* liixrt'.anan obMrm »» 

«n p CW ct In Rro>*t V*l II “Ttx* for ml-nij rr,n<ii| of 

ta tua&rss »-*t Jlme»l mwI ^ v«n«u* v>t\» imjnrXrd to r*tn* trooi tht 


n*/f 
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In the Bnroda Carettcer (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol VII, Bombay, 
1883) there is a note on the cultivation of tobacco in Baroda division 
(p 89) Tobocco IS differently prepared for smofcinp, chewing and 
for being taken as snuJJ It gadaku tobacco is to be prepared the 
plants are cut off at the root but if jarda is to be made only the leaves 
are clipped. 

In the Htbbert Journal for July 1955 there is an article on 
“Tobacco as a Sacred Plant’ by Lewis Spence fpp 394-399) Some 
points in this article are noted below — 

(1) Not a single instance of native testimony about the evil re- 
sults of tobacco has been noticed by Spence 

(2) The Red Man had employed tobacco for centunes as in- 
cense to be burnt before the images of his gods He also 
employed it against bodily inflammations 

(2) The Mexican priesthood regarded tobacco as a sacred 
substance 

(4) In 1907 Walter Fewkes excavated some ceremonial rooms 
at Casa Grande in Arizona with hundreds of tubes used for 
smoking tobacco 

(5) In Mexican manuscript paintings many of the gods are re- 
presented with the tobacco pouch worn by the priests 

(6) The Mexican priests were in the habit of chewing tobacco 
for inducing prophetic visions 

(7) Thomas Heriol, servant to Sir Walter Raleigh, in his Brief 
and True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia compos- 
ed m A O 1587 refers to the superstitious use of tobacco by 
the natives of that province 

(8) The North American Tnbes attributed magical protectue 
efficacy to tob^cco 

(9) It is"' possible to suppose that a large and important body 

of belief associated with a definite cult of the tobacco must 
hsyj? e.wfod the Amencaa tribes 

The Annual Report of the Patna Museum <1942 1952) published 
in 1934 gives a Catalogue of objects added to the museum’s Art Sec- 
tion (Appendix E — pages 120 216) Among these objects we find 
the following of special interest for our present paper — ■ 

Page 120— No C24— 

' Painting depicting a man smoking “Gargara" 
(hukka) and a male attendant standing before him ’ 
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Page 131— No 891— 

Painting on paper depicting a man making 
Hukkas bubble bubbles} from coconut shells A 
customer bargaining for a Hukka Patna School 19th 
Century A D 
Pag 133— No 901— 

Painting on paper depicting a tobacco dealer weigh 
ing tobacco (for smoking) on a scale Two gharas 
(Jars) probably containing tobacco covered by a red 
cloth and a bamboo basket containing Tikya (char 
coal cake for igniting tobacco) and three Hukkas 
(bubble bubbles) on the platform Patna School 29th 
Century A D 
Page 252- No 1023— 

Painting on paper of a nobleman smoking Hukka 
and enjoying dance and music performed by a party 
of five women Seven other persons ate also m the 
group Jaipur Qalam 19th Century A D 
Page 152— No 1024— 

Pa nting on paper of a lady seated on Takht and 
smoking Hukka Kangra School 19th Century 

AD 

Page 241— No 958(12)— 

Painting on paper depicting a soldier with a gun on 
h 5 shoulder and smoking Hukka Southern India 
School 29th Century A D 
Page 152— No 1026— 

Pamting nobleman in company of a lady smoking 
Hukka Pahan School Late 2Sth CenU ry A D 
Page 153— No 1034— 

Painting lady resting on a cushion Hukka and 
Spittoon near her Delhi School 29th Century A D 
Page 263— No 1111— 

Pa nting Nur Jahan Begum Hukka in the left 
hand Delhi School 19th Century A D 
Page 263— No 1099— 

Panting Nur Jahan with 2fuJ ka Delh School 
19th Century A-D 
Page 169— No 1129(3) 

Painting on ivory— Muhammad M rza Fakhru holdi g 
Hukka in his right hand (4) fvory Painfmy— Mobam 
mad Bahadur Shah H IwMmg Hi kka m h s right hand 
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Page 369— No 1130(3) 

Itory pointing— Akbar Shah II with Hukka in his right 
hand 

Page 170—2^0 1134— 

"/tort/ pomting— Nurjahan with HuJcfca m her left 
hand Delhi School 19th Century AD" 

Page 173— No 1164— 

Ivory painting— Akbar II, son of Emperor Shah Alam 
holding HukJea in his left hand Delhi School lyth 
Century A D 
Page 174— No 116&— 

Ivory painting — Bahadur Shah II with Hukka m his 
left hand Delhi School I9th Century A D 
Page 177— Uo 1196— 

Ivory painting— a king hotding Hukka by his right hand 
Delhi School I$th Century A D 
No 1201— 

Ivory painting — Nobleman holding Hukko in his left 
hand Delhi School I9th Century A D 
Page 178— No 1203— 

Ivory pointing— Nobleman with Hukka in company of 
a lady Delhi School 39th Century A D 
—No 1206— 

Ivory painting — Nobleman with Hukka — two in- 
scnptions menttoaing Raja Balowand Singh Bahadur 
of Banaras Painters name Lala Mihar Chand is re- 
corded Delhi School 19th Century A D 
Page 179— No 1207— 

Ivory painting — Nobleman with Hukka — Date ‘ 1227 
Fasll” t=AD 1820) recorded Delhi School 
Page 180— No 1214— 

Painting on paper — ladj with fluj^ka Delhi School 
Pages 181-lS2~Hos 1233-1245— 

Cut glass <No 12 — ^Blue glass. No 1244 — ^Red 

glass) 

Page 182— Nos 1250 and 1251— 

Warble Hukkas 
—No 1252 and 1253— 

Black Stone Hufckoa 
Page 188— No 1309— 

Siher enamelled Hukka with copper base 
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Silver ennmeUed Ijise of Ihe above l/titka I7th Ctn 
tury A D 

Pool! iSO-B.dn HalltnMNos 1380 13681 1383 13S8 1400 1402) 

Payc Oi — No 1597 — 

Painting on mica ol a beirded man VioWlng Hw' 

I Patna Style of painting) 

In the Account cj Countries round the Day of Bengal (A D 1C69 
to 1679) Thomas Bowrej has given xis picltiTcs ol l\vo dillercnt typos 
of Hookas with pipes for smoking tobocco (sec plate VIII facing p 
104 of this Account published by the Hakluyt Society, Cambridge 
1905) These are the only datable pictures of hookas tn use in India 
about A D 1670 

Mj fnend Pro! Dr E Sluszkiewicz of Warsaw (Poland) in 
forms mo in his letter of 30th March IQaS that tobacco was introduced 
into Poland in A-D 1590 by UchanskI from Constantinople In Turkey 
where he was then Polands envoy 

Another fnend Dr Vittore Pisani of Milan (Italy) writes as 
follows about the introduction ot Tobacco in Italy m his letter of 
12th February 1950 — 

As to the introduction of Tobacco in Italy I can only say that 
this event might have taken place about A D 1560 SoTn*^ years be- 
fore that seeds had been taken to Spain and Portugal and in 1560 
the famous Jean Nicot sent them to lOng Francois 11 and to Catetina 
de Medici the French Sovereigns As Catenna came from Florence 
and in her court Italians were very numerous it is possible that 
through them the plant became instantly known m Italy where 
tobacco was named after the Cardinal Nicolo Tornabuoni that was 
the nuncio at the French Court and probably first introduced in Italy 
the plant that received his name 

The notes recorded above will give a lair idea about the migra 
tion of Tobacco from America to Europe and India The evidence 
about the spread of Tobacco cultivation and the smoking habit in 
India IS recorded in the following papers of mine to be published 
hereafter — 

U) References to Tobacco m some Sanskrit Works between 
AD 1600 and 1900 fStr Jodunath Sarkar Volume) 

(2) References to Tobacco m Marathi Literature and Records 
between A D 1600 and 1900 


fPoona Orientalist Vol XX) 
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The following is the system of calculating time in ancient 
India — 


100 Trutis 
30 Tatparas 
15 Nime^as 
20 Ka^tl^as 
30 Kalas 
30 MuhQrtas 
30 day nights 
6 months 

2 Ayanas 
12,000 god years 


1,000 Catuxyugas 
1 000 Caturyugas 


1 Tatpara 
1 Nime5a 

1 Ka^tha (=32 seconds) 

1 Ka4 

1 Muhurta ( = 48 minutes) 

1 day night 
1 month 

1 Ayana (Daksmayana is the 
night of gods and Uttarayana 
is the day of the gods) 

1 srear (1 day night of the gods) 

1 Caturyuga 

(1200 years — Satyayuga 

2 400 years = Treta 

3 600 years =■ Dvapara 

4 800 years =: Kahyuga) 

1 day of Brahma (the life of Brah 
ma IS 100 years) 

14 Manus 


The 100 year life of Brahma is called Para Its half is called 
Parardha Half the life of the Brahma has already elapsed Accord 
ing to another theory only 8i years of Brahma s life has passed away 
Every Indian at the time of his worship calculates the day and m 
creases it by one daily It reads anr VT 

^ ^ i 

Thus we can calculate the human years elapsed since the beginning 
of the creation 1000 x2x 360 x 50 Caturyugas=360 00 000 v 12 000 
X 360 years=-lS 55^0 00 00 00 000 human years of Brahma have al 
ready elapsed This is the 51st year of Brahma continuing There 
IS creation in every day of the Brahma and the world undergoes 
destruction at night There are 34 Manus viz. Svayambhuva Svaro 
cisa Uttama Tamasa Baivata Cakjusa Vaivasvata Savarm Dak?a 
savami Brahmasav anji DharmasSvrarca Rudrasavarru Devasavami 
and Indrasavarpi 
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Thus we c<in calculate the period elapsed of the present creation 
There are 14 Manus in every day or Kalpa of Brahma Every such 
period IS called the period of Jfenu or Manvantara This is the 
seienth Mai vantara continuing The period of one Manu is roughly 
of 71 Caturjugas UOOO— 14) Thus the period of the six previous 
Manus would be 12 QOO x 360 x 71 x 6—1 B4 03 20 000 years and 27tb 
Caturyuga would cover a period of 12 000 x 360 X 27 — 1146 40 000 
and the present period including 5057 years of Kali would cover a 
period of (1200+2 4004-3 600) x 360=25 92 000 years and thus it 
would total 1 95 76 17 057 years smce the beginning of the present 
creation 

But if we calculate a Manvantara as equivalent to 71 3/7 Catur 
yugas the exact period elapsed would be I 96 08 51 057 years This 
IS the calculation adhered to in our Calender and holy books It is 
called the Era of Creation 

According to the Christians the world was created 903 years 
before the beginning of the Kali Era or in 4004 B C or Julian Era 
710 The Juban Eta started m BC 4714 

According to the Jamas the world is eternal It never ends It 
is Without beginning According to them the world goes up and 
down Uke a wheel The upgrading period is called UtsarpiQi and 
the downgrading period is called the AvasarpuU' When the Jam 
religion came into existence we have no exact information But ac 
cording to the Jain tradition the 6rst Jam Tirthapkara ]^$abha ob 
tamed Nirvana on the I4th day in the dark fortnight in the month 
of Magha 

The period which elapsed since then according to the Jamas ’ 
IS beyond oui comprehension It is indeed a very big figure We 
have to add nine forty five times over 41 34 52 63 03 08 20 31 77 
"4 95 12 191 


According to another theory* the period elapsed since the crea 
tion can be calculated by putting double the number of grains on 
each house of a chess board This would be in the order of 1 2 4 
8 16 72 64 128 256 512 1024 This would give us the system ^f 
calculation 14- +2^ +-■'-2* +2*4 1 -=.| 8t 4C "440 

73 "0 9a 51 615 years 


The table below gives an outline of onlv the important events 
and landmarks m the field of administration and letters which have 
left an alniost permanent impress on the face of Indian history The 


1 Jan Anllqu.ry Arrah tot III p 23 Jaw Rel gion by D S Triveda 
* Three Inanity FacU and Spcculaboas of Science by George 
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more the cronls move distant m time the more dim and ms.gn.ficant 
they gTO%\. in history 

The dates below may differ at plae^ (rom 
advanced by the recognised Western 

to*t«pporied’brLrrfarts%.guresandreasom^^^^ 

study 

Its author would welcome -/f^Tbrnh:' S h“ 

the revision or improvement of the tame 
greatest critics are his greatest friends 


SATYAYUGA from Circa 6701 B C to 5501 B C 


Be/ore Kali 


Ruling Talents 
and Events® 


iaitcrary Talents 
end Landmarks 


3600 

3o70 


3510 

3480 


3450 


3420 


3390 

3360 


Manu'* 

Iksvaku Pururavas 
Beginning of Vaisali 
Empire Karusa 
Yikuksi He starts 
taking meat 
Nimi in Videha 

Kakutstha He starts 
riding bullock carts 
Nahu§a Anenasa M« 
thi establishes Mithila 
as his capital 
Pj-thu who starts agri 
culture Bbalandana Ya 
yati=sarmi5lha Deva 
yam 

Vistaraiva Yadu Tur 
vasa 

Ardra Vatsapn Odavasu 
Yauvanasva 1 


Nabhanedista 


BC 


6701 

6671 


6581 


Sukracarya 65ol 


6521 


6491 

6461 


' - ■ ■ - ' ' . , . ^ Viv Motlal Banaras das, Banaras 

■ aSSEi'ShSfe— 

P Annals of BhandacKar Or ental Research InsU 

4 The Original 

lule Poona Vol XX PP ' 
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ore Kali 

Ruling TalenU. 
and Events 

3330 

Sravasta who makes Sra 
^ast his capital 

3300 

Bfhadaiva Nandivar 

ddhana 

3270 

Kuvalayasva Pramsu 

3240 

Drdhasva 

3210 

Pramoda Suketu 

3180 

Haryasva I 

3151 

Nikumbha Prajam 

3120 

Sarnhataiva Devavrata 

3090 

Akrsasva 

3060 

3055 

Prasenajit Samudravijaya 

3030 

Yau%anasva 11 Khamtra 
Brhaduktha 

3000 

Mandhata Gaya 

2970 

Purukutsa 

2940 

Trasaddasyu Mahavirya 

2910 

Mahamanas who mva 
des from the west and 
establishes a pnncipali 
ty in the east with his 
capital at Rlaimi (miv 
dern Monghjr) 

2880 

Sambhuta Kyupa 

2850 

Anaraijya U^inara Ti 
tiksu 

2820 

Trasaddasyu II Dhyli 
manta 

2790 

Haryasva 11 

2760 

Vasumanas Vimsa 

2730 

Tndhanta Sudhrti 

2700 

TrayySruoa 

2070 

Satjavrata (sTniamku) 

2640 

^ HanAcondra Ru^dratha 


Literary Talents 
and Landmarks 


Yajnavalkya 

Sakalya 


Vaiijiha 

Viiv^mitra 


CriidharTTUi Banarns. 19K V S By D~ 


IVoL XVI 
BC 

6431 

6401 

6371 

6441 

6311 

6281 

6251 

6221 

6191 

6161 

6156 

6131 

6101 

5971 

5941 

5911 


5831 

5851 

5821 

5791 

5761 

5731 

5701 

5671 

5641 
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Bejore Kali 


Ruling Tulenls Lilcrnrg Tolsnls 
and Events and Landmarks 


2610 Rohita 

2o80 Hantacancu Khaninetra 

Harjasva HI 
2550 Vijaya 

2520 Ruruka 

2490 Vrka Karandhama 

Maru Sutapas 


2460 

2430 

2400 

2400 

2370 

2340 


Bahu Avik^ita 
Marutta of Vaisali Uta 


thya 

End of Satyayuga 
TRETAYUGA B C 
Sagara 


5501 to BC 4301 
Kapila 


Nan?yanta 

Bah Vamana incarnation 
at Buxar 


Dirghatamas 

Brhaspati 

(Carvaka) 


2310 Asmanjasa 

2280 Dama 

22S0 Dusyanta = Sakantala Kanva 

2220 Ansumanta 

2190 Anga names the tern 

tory after his name 
2160 Dihpa I 

2130 Ra$travardhana 

2100 Kirtiratha 

2070 Bhagiratha who excava 

tes the Ganga® canal 


2040 

2010 

1980 

1950 

1920 

1890 


Sudhrti 

gruta Nara 

Nabhaga Kevala Dadhi 

vahana 

Devamidha 

Ambar^a Bandhumanta 

Sindhudvipa 


Durvasas 


C V Va dya Poona. 1930 p *13 


BC 

0611 

5501 

5d51 

5521 

5591 

5561 

5531 

5501 

5501 

5471 

5541 


5411 

5381 

53al 

5321 

5291 

5261 

0231 

5201 

5171 

5141 

Dili 

o031 

50S1 

5021 

4991 

her dates are 
Literature by 
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Before Kail 

Ruhn 3 Talents Literary Talents 

and Events and Landmarks 

BC 

1860 

Vegavanta 


4961 

1830 

Ayutayu Budha Vibudha 


4931 

mo 

Rtuparna Nala _ Damayanti 
Diviratha 


4871 

1740 

Hastm 


4841 

1710 

Sarvakama TrtjabiMdu 


4811 

1680 

Sudssa visravas Mahadhyti 
Dharmaratha 


4781 

1677 

Battle of 10 Kings^ 


4778 

1650 

Kalma§apada 


4751 

1620 

King Viiala makes Vai 
sal h s capital 


4721 

1613 

Julian Era 


4714 

IS90 

Asmaka Hemacandra 


4691 

1560 

Mulaka Sucandra Kirtiratha 


4661 

1530 

Sataratha Dhumasva 


4631 

1500 

Citraratha 


4601 

1470 

Aidavida Sanjaya 


4571 

1440 

Vmasaha Sahadeva 
Makaroman 


4541 

1410 

Dll pa (— Khatvanga) 

II Krsaiva Satyaratha 


4511 

1380 

D rghabahu Svaiparoman 


4481 

1350 

Raghu Somadatta 


4451 

1320 

Aja 


4421 

1290 

Janamejaya Hrasvaroman 


4391 

1260 

Dasaratha Lomapada 

Pramat S radhvaja 

Hsyastnga 

4361 

1241 

Birth of Rsma^ on 

Cailra Sukla 9 Havana 

Valm ki 

4342 


7 Earoa macr el »l the a^e ot tS Ue was anXel wVifiift. ius vas 27 <iVa 

and S U V.SS ont^ 18 Thus Sta was un\y years old b 1 \he Ume o( hei 
marriage Rama came back lo Ajrodhya af er a ]4 year exile when he was 41 
years old The Ramdyana says 

TTT’lE^'Tffn S’ld'l’MlPl ^ r TfET TTTJ^rfjm Ugllg f? I 

Thus It would be bnposs ble for a man to 1 ve (or II 000 years more I he sits 
on the throne at the age of 41 only The sacred text ssya Slot ^ ^ Thus w< 
may take t that RSraa ruin) for 11000 days or 30 years 7 months only He waj 
washed away by the nver cunvai of Ow 'larayu. 
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Before Kab Ruling Talents Ltterary Talents BC 

and Events end Landmarks 
1230 Bhanumanta End of Vaisalj 4331 

Empire 

1226 Marriage of RSma with Sita 4327 

1214 Rama s exile 4315 

1200 Death of Havana Rama 4301 

returns to Ayodhya 

DVAPARAYTJGA BC 4301 to B C 3101 
1200 Hamas coronation 4301 

1191 Rama exiles Sita 4292 

1172 Rama performs Horse Sacrifice 4273 

1170 Rsmas Nirvana Kusa 4271 

1141 Pradyumna Caturanga Cyavana 4241 

Nipa 

1110 Atithi Orjavaha 4211 

1060 Ni$adha Sanadhvaja 4181 

1050 ^thulaksa SudSsa 4151 

1020 Bala Sakum 4121 

990 Nabhasa Anjana 4091 

960 King Campa establishes 4061 

hts capital at Campa near 
inodefTi Bhagalpar 

930 Pund^rika 4031 

900 Rtujit 4001 

870 Ksemadharman 3971 

840 Armanemi Haryaoga 3941 

810 Devaiuka Srutayusa 3911 

780 Ahinagu Suparsva 3881 

750 Bhadraratha 3851 

720 Paripatra 3821 

690 Sanjaya 3791 

660 Bala Ksemart 3761 

630 Uktha Anenasa 3731 

600 Brhatkarman 3701 

570 Vajranabha Mmaratba 3671 

BARHADRATHA DYNASTY IN MAGADHA 
540 King Byhadratha starts 3641 

to rule in Magadha 
with his capital at Cfiri 
vraja modern Bajgir 
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Before Kali 

Ruling Talents Lxierary Talents 

and Euents and Landmarks 

BC 

510 

Samkhana Satyaratha 

Kusagra 

3611 

480 

Vyu§itaiva Upaguru 

Brhadratha 

3581 

450 

Hiranyanabha Svagata 

3551 

420 

Bjbadbhanu Pu^yavanla 

3521 

390 

Pi§ya Suvarcas 

3491 

360 

Dhruvasandhi Sruta 

Brbanmanas Satyahila 

3461 

330 

Sudarsana Susruta 

Sudhanva 

3431 

300 

Agnivama Jaya Jaya 
dratha 

3401 

270 

S ghra Vijaya Urja 

3371 

240 

Maru Rta Drdharatha 

3341 

210 

Prasusruta Sunaya Sanibhava 

3311 

180 

VrddhaiarmaB 

3281 

150 

Susandhi Vitahavya 

3251 

120 

Amarsa Dhrti Visvajit 

Jarasandha Dantavaktra 

Gonanda® I Ugrasena 

Vasudeva Kamsa 

3221 

lOo 

Birth of Lord Krsija on 



Bhadra Krii^a 8 

3206 

94 

Kansa assassinated Ne 

319S 


minatba 

3100 

92 

Viirutavanta Bahul^sva 

Damodara 

3193 

64 

Brhadbala Krtak^ana Kama 

Yasovati ® 

3165 

50 

Jarasandha killed Saha 
deva annoinfed 

3151 

49 

Pandavas in exile 

3150 


8 C^ronoJogy of Ka^m ra Kings Iqr D S Tfiveds Journal of Indian History 

Madras, 1339 p. 49 ^ 

9 Women Hulers of India Sarat, Patna 1K4. 
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Before Kali 

Ruling Talent* f,iferary Tafenta 

ond Etentj and f^ndmart,* 

BC 

AH 

Tlie )a3i compila- 
tion of Vedas’'^ bj 
VyAsa and hu dtscJpIes 

3H7 

45 

Jaimini, 

BidaTiyax}a 

3H0 

30 

MaKihhSrata War,’ ’ Birth ot 

Pank?lt, Gononda 11, As\aithamj 
Sahadc^a, Stiupala 

3137 

35 

Brhalk?aya Krtak 3 ai>a Somldhl 

3130 

1 

Knioa assassinated 

3102 


KALIYUGA’S FROM BC 3101 ONWARDS 


iS'amvot 


BC 

0 

P3n<j4%as relinquish the throne, 

Pariksit coronated 

3101 

2 

MarjSri’* 

3009 

10 

&)tapatha Drahmapa 

3091 

19 

llarnadcta 

3082 

21 

VAska s Nirukta 

3080 

22 

Srutdiravas Apratipi 

3079 

25 

Saptar$i Fra begins 

307G 

27 

Kulaickhara Ala\arB 

3074 

43 

Sathagopa 

3058 

49 

Ramadeia 

3052 

82 

Ayulayu 

3019 

118 

Niranutra Sarmamitra 

2983 


Vyasadeva 


10 Oih»r (latM ire MaxmOlIcr 800 DC Uacdonelt 1000 DC lUug 1400 BC 
Crifflh 1500 BC PafRUer 2000 BC TlJjfc 6000 DC A C Das 35000 BC 
Dtninalh ^slri Chulait 20 000 Narayina Dh«v5nno Pavaei 2 40000 Diyonanrla 
40^105 See Ilome ol Veda* by D S Triveda A JJ OBI, 19S2 
U Other dates are Bentley 575 BC Pa^lter SSO B C Pradhan 1351 DC H 11 
WiUon 1370 BC K. P Jabwal 1424 Shamihastrl 1613 HDlory of B har 1867 
BC S C Vidyabhusana 1922 BC SatyavtsU SSmnsramt 2400 BC KHlharm 
2J4» DC (P C. Smtrvpia) 

(a) 54)00 year* Ago^-The MnhabharaU War Journal of Indian llUtory Madras 

1337 

(b) Date of Bharita Dottle Feiiiarhnft P V Kane Poona 1910 pp 515 Zi 

(e) Bh5rata Battle Traditions by P C Sewgupta Journal Royal Asiast c Society 
Of Bengal Vol. IV, pp 273 413 (Calcwita 1938) 

(d) AvanllhS Patna, 19-rf 

(e» Interval between Parikiii and Kanda Journal of Indian Hutory Madras 
194a PP 1*16 

12 A new Sheet Anchor of History BMratiya Vldyi Bombay Vol VI pp 117-23 by 
D S Triveda 

13 Magadha IWja Vsmsa ‘Sahllya. Patna 1953 
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(VoL XVI 

Samvat 

Ruling Tolents Literary Talents 

and Events and Landmarks 

BC. 

158 

Surak$a 

2943 

174 

Dro^a 

2927 

216 

B;hatkarman 

2883 

232 

Simhadeva 

2869 

239 

Senajit 

2862 

286 

Gopaladeva 

2815 

289 

Satrunjaya, Mahabala 

2812 

299 

Vijayadeva 

2802 

324 

Sukhadeva 

2777 

328 

Bharatanfityam 

2773 

329 

Vibhu 

2772 

357 

Suci 

2744 

368 

Rlmananda 

2733 

421 

K$ema 

2680 

425 

Sandhiman . . 

2676 

449 

K$emaka, Anuvrata 

2652 

490 

MahSraadeva, Kimandadeva 

2611 

513 

Sunetra 

2588 

545 

Candradeva 

2556 

548 

Nivrti, Emana 

2553 

550 

Chandogyopanijad 

2551 

597 

Ananda 

2504 

600 

Camundaraya fixes Gomata at 
Sravanabelagoli 

2501 

606 

Tnnetra, Suiraoia 

2495 

625 

Drupadadeva 

2476 

644 

Dyumatsena 

2457 

676 

Haranamadeva 

2425 

692 

Mahinetra, Sumati 

2409 


(To be continued) 



book-review 

HISTORY OF THE CHANDELLAS OF JEJAKABHUKTI by N S 
Bose SI A {Cal ) Ph D <Lond ) Published by K L Mukho- 
padh^aya Calcutta 19o6 pp 196 -f 17 Pnce not stated 

The Chandella kings ruled over an extensive kingdom Today 
they are chiefly remembered by the beautiful temples at Khajuraho 
but their political achievement in mediaeval India was no less sigm 
ficant General Cunninghams important works on the Chandel 
las were ably supplemented by Dr V Smith in several articles 
Dr H C Ray then wrote on this dynasty in his Dynastic History 
of Northern India Vol II (pp 665 7 d 7) a complete account of the 
political history of this dynasty Since then however several 
new inscriptions of the Chandellas have been discovered and many 
important articles on them and on the dynasties with which they 
came into contact have been published so that a monograph on 
the Chandellas had become a desideratum This need has been 
ably fulfilled by Dr Bose who has utilised all the known sources 
and has for the first time given an account of the administrative 
religious and social life m the Chandella kingdom There is also 
a chapter on art and architecture of the penod 

The book is well written with a scholarly objectivity and the 
author has taken great pains to present the opinions of other scholars 
who have written on the Chandellas from time to time The 
author has also put forward a few new theories of which the bold 
est IS his identification of Dhonga with Vinayakapala of the Khaju 
raho inscription (p 42) who had so long been regarded as a Prah 
hara Emperor This identification would lead to the conclusion 
that the Chandellas under Dhanga bad practically usurped the 
power of the Pratiharas and were the leading power in Northern 
India m A D 954 It is therefore necessary to remember that 
Dtbi in A H 409 (A D 1018) desenbes the Pratihara Rayapala 
as the chief of all princes tn India (Kitab t Yamini tr by 
Reynolds p 456) This indicates that the aura of impenabsm sur 
rounded the Pratiharas even after the death of Dhanga 

Regarding the vexed question as to who was the Chandella 
opponent of Sultan Mahamud Dr Bose states It is possible that 
Gajjda was still officially the Chandella Jang but was too old to 
take any part in the affairs of the state and his son Vidyadhara was 
ruling the country The question whether Gand^ was alive 

at the time of MahmQds Invasion is of httle importance as we 
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accepts the translation bj Kiclhom of Sariadhifcara KoraKCshu as 
supenntend at all times (sad4) (over) the affairs of the state 
Ho?.evcr, it seems to us preferable to translate the phrase as (one) 
having permancntlj complete control over all the Karanas , that 
Is the department of government We are also unable to agree 
with the author that daya means the property of one dying with 
out heirs When a donee receives the land with daya it means 
that he becomes entitled to all incomes such as rent etc belong 
mg to that land and in many inscriptions Brohmadaya detadaya 
lorjya is mentioned showing that the donee is not entitled to any 
rent from the Brahmins or the temples 


On page 161 the author slates The picture of the religious 
life of the stale as painted by Krishna Miira is not only coloured 
by his fanatic zeal but is entirely misleading It is not possible 
for us to agree with the last conclusion Krishna Miira may hav 
been representing the trend of current opinion There arc it is 
true Buddhist and Jama temples in Khajuraho which shows the 
cathohcitv of the Chandella rulers But it is impossible to account 
for the total disappearance of Buddhism from India "'^ere so many 
less important creeds have survived unless we take the Probodha 
chandrodaya more senously For all we know the accusations 
levelled by Krishnamisra may have been based on observation 
There is hardly anything to be said m favour of some of ^^e Pr*': 
tices of the later Mahayana Buddhism which may liave 
Knshoamiira It is important to note that 
daya gives no Indication of the persecution of the 
apart from the existence of Buddhist temples as by 

author we find from the Chorkharl plate of 
(El XX p 128) that at the time of granting a village to so 
manas It is expressly mentioned that the grant excludes the land 
enj^ed by TShUt temple The ant. Buddhist - -ties w^re 
earned out at an intellectual level and as wo haje stated Kpshn 
miira most probably represented the spirit of the coming age 

In spite of the few points where we have 

Pernor, te'L'”«nd''par"°cular^°wher<= 

the discrepancies and omissions in Bnggss translation 

The printing and get up oI the booh is good No diacritical 
mark has been used 


A K M 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD ‘RAJPUT’ 

fly Ur a K Majdsidaii 

It has sometimes been held that the term Rajput has been de 
rived from the word rajeputra Several enamples from 
ly early Sanskrit texts and inscriptions which support this vie 
have been cited by Miss Padma Misra who assumed that the term 
denoted landed gentry Though it is difficult to say what the term 
actually meant or how it originated it is possible to cite 
examples to show that the term Rajput is derived from 
rajaputra 

In the foUowms verse wntten by Hemacandra (AD 1088 
1172) the famous grammarian the word rajopiitroka seems o av 
been used m the sense of a Rajput 

namna Pifha Ilfahap fhausr€«h< sarthcm putroyofi 
jiuau jivoJi Kciatasya Suya^a rojapufrokoh 

This has been translated by Miss f=J'’;_HTtoa°p.lha' 

sons of the merchant and trader were named H ha^ and Mahap.lha 
and the soul of Kesava became a Rajput Suyasas 

In an inscription on Mount Abu ,a,u 

we come across the ,, „,„putras of the illustn 

rrmtMra%irort'td™rirt‘’’.n th^Pra.diarn Rajputs 

the same sense Memtnnga 
{AD 130o) has used the expression Pora nara jy 
iata “ that is five hundred Paramara Rajputs 

1 cited to show that the term 

Another example rnay Sanskrit literature of 

'a”£pe“rir "'"h®e“tnurtrR.,.t.-p.n. mesnmah.J written after 

— /p-ifloufra) Proce«3 nc* of tke Indian 

‘ Trit. ■ L v 795 Ti.n.l.o.n by 

“ irssssro7" 

Elsewhere m the W detent, ne here whether he « referr ng 

pravenn M nadrmir Ul^difficUtw , ^ vm „ 222. 

to prtnee* or naiputs n lo* 29 

3 Mt^l Abu insenpt on " ftunJ (Singhl Jain Senes) 

4 PrabandJuicInfdmaiii ed b> Jms » w 
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Akbar’s conquest of Kashmir, the heroic fight of forty RSjaputras 
led by q 1 Saya Stmha is descnbed ® 

the same incident is descnbed in the Afcbanuznva, though Abu‘1 Fazl, 
instead of usmg the term Rajput’, states that, “Sn Rang, the cousin 
of Rai Bai Singh, and forty men stood firm and fought bravely 

Another example may be cited from the PrihvTrajavtjaya, 
written most probably before A D 1192 Here in a verse, which 
describes a much earlier incident, the poet has used the expression 
“Culukya-sata‘Saptakam‘’, this has been explained by the commen- 
tator as “CuluJcyanam jann »ise?iii>am’ , that is, “Culukyas a parti 
cular tribe’ ^ Rajasekhara in the CaturuiTnsofiprabandha (V S 1405) 
mentions one Rajaputra Bhunapala, that is Rajput Bhunapala 


From these examples therefore, it may be concluded that from 
the I2th centur> onwards, the terms Calukya, Paramata and 
Pratihara represented tribes or clans, and at least the members of 
the last two clans were called Rajaputra or Rajputs in the 13th 
century 


Another point, which ma> be noted m this connection, u the 
origin of some of these clan names, such as BAstrakCpa (Bathors). 
Praliharas Calukyas (Solanlus) etc Regarding the origin of the 
BastraWtas, It seems that ‘ the most acceptable view is that it ro«e 
like the dynastic names Pratihora, peshico, and rnany others from 
an ofGcial designation OiTicials styled Rojlrolvtifas, apparently indi- 
cating ‘head of a rajfra (district)’, arc mentioned in many records 
belonging to the kings of the Calukja (cl Lohner Grant of A D 630) 
and Bastrakuta Jef Ellora Grant of A D 742) families of Kanarcse 
ongin although the Mccregil style in question appears to ba\o 
been prevalent in the Deccan even before the rise of the Calukjas 
of Badaml * ® Similarly Pratihara may ha\o been an official desig- 
nation though Gurjara PralihSra denotes most probably Pratlh5ras 
of the Gurjara clan or as some scholars suggest, of the Gurjara 


5 Catu^tlw E<1. Vy P P«l«T»oii, p 333 

6 AkliarnSma, Trsnibtr,! by II. IkTrwt*v III p *S7 

’ Ed MM G 1L Ojha wd C S Culcri Canto V 


C(Uarrtn.»en|r™l«T.dKn iTctW. Cujarmii Sabbo (1533) Ed ) p. 251 

P; *n a footnolf pr Sircar adds 

V family numra Ike prtKmuVh Patel 

crysialUraiwn <rf „n ortM nt,« biw * family name 
M«wrA tniUi iVi. rmploymmt ol orerrt wa» 
yierrrcal famlUra did not 

«ia^ tnetr ratliTT ityW rren aflrr the auumption M in<frpen<lmt or imperial 
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countrj 3 The term Calukya or Caulukya, on the other hand, may 
ha%e been deri\ed from Sulki or Saulkika, as suggested by Dr 
Bhayam,’° while ‘Sulki’ was most probably derived from ‘Sogdian’, 
a tnbe of Central Asia ’ ’ 

It IS interesting to observe that the two famous clans namely, 
the Calukyas and the Rastrakutas first came into prominence and 
power in the Kannada country, and both of them particularly the 
Calukyas were distributed all over India as we learn from epigraphs 
But when or how they came to be called Rajaputras’ is not known, 
though jt seems that the term first gained popularity in Western 
India 


ITcM.War SSrpS? m“ 

(M ri.l'm) PP. 1 S md | 

, PP» 172-181 - ijT* 

” r^m’T’c Si^a.ma 

Journal oE the Department o( 



THE DRAMATIC FRAGMENTS OF RIG VEDA 


1. The major dialogue hymns of Veda are I. 165, 166, 170, 
179, III. 33; X 10. 51, 52, 53. 86, 95, 108 and 124. There are dramatic 
snatches in I 126; IV. 18. VII. 33; X. 28 and 98. Leaving aside 
the minor ones, we can examine the nature of the rest. They can 
be broadly divided into secular and non-secular. The non-secular 
ones are I 165, 166, 170; X. 51, 52, 53. 124 and 108. These reveal the 
dramatisation of certeun rituahstic phenomena. The rest deal with 
love. 

There is a fragment of a pastoral love-song preserved for us in 
the hymn addressed to BhSvayavya (1. 126), though it has no con- 
nection whatsoevei^, with the hymn proper. Bhavayavya is suppo- 
sed to have told hls^wife RomasS, U It be a proper name at all:— 

“She, who, when her desires are assented to, clings es tena- 
ciously as-a female ^Ve^sel, and who is ripe for enjoyment, affords 
me a hundred delight”- v 

And Romaia replies thus: 

“Approach me, dear; 

consider me not immature; 

X am covered with down like the ewe of the Gandharins”. 

The last verses actually run — 

“agadhita parigadhita ya kaiikcva jangahe 
dadati mahyam yadurt y&sunim bhojya sata" 

“Upopa me paramj-sa mame dabhrSni manyathSh 
Sarvaham asmi Romasa gandhan^mivaviks". 

There is evidently a pun on the word Roma£a, if the word ac- 
tually is the name of a lady. Yet these two verses taken in con- 
junction with 10 86.6 and 7; 10.86 16 and 17. which are again obs- 
cene. serve to prove the conclusion that they were a sort of ballad 
snatches mainly Intended foe some amorous sport. But the Saih- 
vsd» suklas ol 5lg V«<Ja have nolhiag lo do will, these snatches, 
for these arc the historic survivals of some ballads. 

The conversation betneen Indra and Vasukra (10 27) is an obs- 
cure song, often enigmatical, unintelligible and allusive. Most pro- 
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bably the same theme Is continued In 10 28 also Tlie conversation 
betiveen Devapi Santanu and Bfhaspati (10 D8) Is designed to bring 
forth ram It has an out and out dramatic character in the first lour 
v-erses But it is a clear ballad as the succeeding verses show 
Again the short dialogue at the end of 1 126 Is a pastoral smteh 
There arc manv more songs having a conversational interest Du 
they cannot bo treated as dialogues and dramatic pieces as their form 
and content betray them otherwise Of a similar nature are 4 4- 
and 7 33 


Indra and Vasukra lather and son converse m 10 28 The wife 
of Vasukra opens the scene Indra it seems came in a disguise 
the festive celebration of Vasukra whose wife not rccogni^ng im 
prajed lor his presence The dialosue that ensued satisCrf her M 
to his presence Verses 2 4 and 6 are definttelj spoken by Indtu 
and 3 5 and ^ by Vasukra It ts full of rtddles and 
sions Indra ohsertos that he protects him who olTers 
Vasukra has Intlted him with lood and Soma 1 3) 
in the lashion ol the riddles that he has power to 
ol nature (41 Vasukra wants t» know how he 
this power (5) Indra speaks ol hts 7 

while Vasukra observes whst he has done with bien 

The rest ol the hymn oxcept.ng the la-t vejse f 

spoken by Indra who slonfcs his I»« Low 

ol tho hymn alludos to the incidents and lacts that wo t 
mtorpretntton Is d.flleult It is only the 

has a real dramatic value here The mo n 7 Indra revels 

as Indra speaks partakes the character ol a ' °r”„' 

tn hts gremness throuehout only to tmpress that he was prose 

Otdenherg has tried to 

song 8 89 Von Schroodcr secs a myslonum nere i^^ 

413 there is a story ol the being angry with 

have made only a quarter “ Amording to the Brhad 

vayu regarding his share m the So wolhout sec- 

devata (6 117 123) Nema son »' -^.ses himscll with 

ing him m the first triplet " au. ^vas greatly rejoiced 

the next two verses On ^ oj Indra and h s various 

and with a couplet he fo tifg bird ninth to the bolt and 

deeds (6 7) The next is add^^ 

the next two to Vac last ^^ber text 

Keith observes no effort has ^ According to Oldcnbcrg 

to relate this with the ^^taj^ verses show us the league 

Vayu opens the hymn and » ^ show us the result and 

of In dra and V-^vu and the next iw 

1 Myjtsrlum und Mmja* ^ 

2 JtLAS 1911 P M3 
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India s faithlessness Von Schroeder removes the two verses 
addressed to VaC as forming no part of the dialogue and ascribes the 
first verse to Vayu 2 4 5 and 12 to India and the rest to the poet 
The prose mterspersion of Oldenberg will make the song intelli 
gible but as Keith has shown it runs counter to the ^atapatha 
story ® Examining the hymn we cannot but say that it is a drama 
tic dialogue alluding to certain remote things which at present we do 
not know The other hymns that figure largely in this eontro 
versy fall under the literary forms of tlie monologue ballad or song 

India Aditi and Vainadeva bring forth a very peculiar and 
highly interesting conversation in the hymn 4 18 According to the 
story given by Sayana Vamadeva disbked the idea of coming out 
of the womb in the usual manner and decided to break open the 
side of his mother to enter the universe The mother came to know 
of this invoked Adili who came along with her son to advise the 
seer Then the conversation that is given in this dialogue is said 
to have taken place But Gnfiith points out that the mam subject 
vs the birth and infancy of India who refuses to be bom in the 
normal manner and insists on coming into the world in another 
way The hymn has a thorough want of cogency coherence and 
unity and hence v.e have a variety of interpretations about it 

Von Roth thought that t is Indra who n anted to break through 
the side of his mother and come out he lay in her womb for a 
thousand months and many autumns But Aditi tells him that that 
18 the ancient and accepted pathway by which all Gods came into 
existence The unborn Indra replies 
I will not go out this way 
hard is the passage 

Forth from the side obi quely will I issue 
Much that is yet undone must I accomplish 
Oie must 1 combat and the other befriend (1) 

These are probably Vftra and Vi^nu Toe first line of the next 
verse parayatim mataram anv aca^ta — is an interesting one as it 
IS a sort of stage direction openly glued to the rest of the dialogue 
proper He looked upon his fainting mother and said 

3 My word 1 now withdraw that way I follow 
The second half of this \ersc is what Geldner calls an Itihlsa 
%crse In the house of Tvasfar Indra drank the soma The fourth 
\ erse is attnbuted to AdiU and as Wilson says Aditi defends her son 
upon the plea that as his period of gestation was marvellous his 

3 a d p. 651 JT ~ 
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actions arc not to be compared cvlth those of any other” This is evi- 
dently based on the narrative of Sayana according to whom the 
third verse is by VSmadeva, who retorts Indra by saying that he 
need not take the trouble of advising him as he cannot act accord- 
ingly, for even Indra’s life is not a tale of moral 
Von Roth attributes the fourth verse to some deity, ^ 

wig takes him to be Tvastar Taking the fifth verse as an Itihasa 
veL to the fourth, as the third is to the second 
say that Indra’s mother has no high opimon of h™. ^ th“ ^ 
consists of the speeches of two or more persons The first by the 
mother — * 

4 "IVhat strange aet shall he do lie whom 1 bore tor a thousand 
months and many autumns” 

Basing his argument on the lines eta (yepse 7 ) 

ranti (verse 6). and ‘Kim u svid asmai nivido bhanante (verse O 
Pischcl ascribes the second haU to the waters— 

' No peer hath he among those born already 
nor among those who shall be bom hereafter 

Von Schroedcr ascribes verses three f «t™s 

deva, quite indiscriminately As has already been said the 
an Itihasa verse 

5 "Deeming him a reproach his mother hid him 
Indra, endowed with all heroic gesture 

Then up he sprang himsell assumed 1 >W vesture 
a™d fined, as soon as born the earth and heaven 

As Sayaua says the h.rth a“d“~ 

privacy, is really unworthy Ini^a „ u.c cneech 

iiatem, which Incident is next referred to m his speec 

6 “With lively motion onward flow these waters like young 

What girdling rock the waters burst asundc 

4 . .lee Kv Aditi but the last haU of the pre 
The next verse is evidently by 
vious Tik yet remains a mystery 

af„''gMerfd'vrtm »d ». thi risers free to wander’ 
The shame ts nothing but the possible guilt that might have 
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come over hirtv as a consequence o£ his killing of Vftra With the 
seventh rik \sc cm definitely say that the dialogue has come to a 
satisfactor> close From the eighth onwards we have a glonfica 
Uon of Indra till we come to the eleventh which though occurring 
in a dlfletenv context has a dramatic interest in it — • 

11 Then to her mighty child the mother turned saying 
m> son these Deities forsake thco 
Then Indra said about to slaughter Vrtra 
O My friend Visnu stride full boldly forward 

This evidently seems to be a ballad snatch somehow inserted hero 
and uttered by the poet probably The next verse is probably 
Visnu s reply or as Roth and Grassmann think more probably it is 
the speech of one of the enemies of Indra engaged in the fight 

12 Who was he then who made thy mother widow’ 

Who sought to slay thee lying still or moving’ 

\Vhat god when by the foot thy sire thou tookest and 
slowest was at hand to give thee comfort'* 

Why should he seek help now’ He killed his own father when the 
latter tried to kill him even before he was born Lud\s^g Ber 
gaigne end HiUebrandt ascribe the next stanza to Indra himself 
But tradition ascribes it to Vamadeva alone Anyway it is a puz 
zling rik ■* 


The whole dialogue savours the nature of Drama and of the 
ballad as well But setting aside the second part of it we can take 
it to be a dramatic piece alone Yet a certain improbability in act 
mg hovers round it The whole theme centres round the problem 
of birth as the usual way of coming out has invariably led to mor 
tallty and to the doorway of sin Consistent with the ph losophy of 
Vamadeva there is a certain metaphysical interest attached to the 
etit re hymn The mam problem d scussed here is the problem of 
sin and the way to escape itom it Vamadeva is a reputed philoso- 
pher and a great jivanmukta As such there is an out and out pure 
symbolism here The literary vehicle lends charm and grace to it 
like the Kathopamjad where Naciketas and Yama converse though 
th s hymn has greater art 


Von Schreeder ascribes the verses 2 6 and 13 to Indra 1 7 and 
12 to Aditi and the rest to the poet Geldner opines that the mother 
spoke 1 6 7 8 and 9 Indra 2 and 13 and the narrator the rest The 
opening verse can be by the Gods According to S eg Tvasfar 


. See MysUmim und Minsis, pp 3J 
S eg- D e Sagenstoffe pp 76 86 i 
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blodades the passage ol dclitcry, and the first t«o tcrscs 
hSsa seises So Aditi speaks 3 ab. 4 cd, 5 cd, 6 cd, 7 cd, 8 cd, 9 cd 
and 10, India utters the thirteenth, vihile the rest belong to Varna- 
deva It 13 all a curious sort of viMScction 

2 The flight and the bringing back ot Agni is a remarkable 
dramatic piece that is spun round sacrificial atmosphere tlO aU53, 
124) The reopening ol the heascnly path uith Agm ns >!'= '"“• 
seiigcr resulU directly Horn this consersation and the 
by the Gods Sayaija gites a serj tunny story to explain tee 
songs partly basing himselt on the Taittiriya samhita 2 6 61 Agm 
had thL elder brothers, they are five >>rothers according to Brhad 
desata They were killed by the Vasatkara m the term " 

bolt, and by Ilavirtahana. the oblation 
saucika, alraid ot sharing the same tate fled 
deep uilers The fishes betrayed his retreat 

in search ot him, and upon this discosery ® almost 

these songs is reported to have occurred nitrvSna ® Von 

upon this story and relates tt to desayana and pitrySna 
Schroeder and Hertel take it as a culWrama •» 

Critics arc almost agreed in i,e\rst 

7 and 9 to Varuna and the other verws to g y gajj. 

two verses and 4 and 5 in 10 52 are OyAgn. according to Von scn_ 

rooder, the third being hy '^e g"*® mgS^on Schroeder ascribes 
picto hymn as a soliloquy ot Agm In 10 53 Von benro 

1-3 and 6 to the Cods. 4 and 5 to Ag~ ’“'Va 'ar pro- 

Charpentier believes that 7-9 ivcre also by the Gods Tvastar p 

bably speaking the rest 

The song opens with the 

to know whether Agnl is residing in forms The Gods 

they say. “one diety has beheld all thy would 

ironically say, he must have been wrap? curiosity to know 

have extinguished him g.ght and concealing asks 

who It IS Agni at once f Ls recognised him (3) 

them to name him (2) ll is » . ^ in cneak in a very en- 

As ho was caught redhanded now ho begins to speak 
tertaining manner about his hards ips 

4 "I lied to fear from ""e™ me 

This, as my goal I Agm saw before me 

^ Vedische Mytholofiie H 137 ft 

6 Mystenum und Mimus Pp lol " 
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This was his resolute decision and even reply The Gods re- 
quest him to ‘make straight the paths traversed by the Gods’ (5) 
Agm reveals then the cause of his flight viz , the death of his elder 
brother who was accomplishing the same task. So he ‘trembled 
like a wild bull at the archer s bowstnng ’ (6) The Gods promise 
him immortality only to see that he is well caught in the snare (7) 
Having an advantageous basis, Agra begins to bargain with them 
on purely material grounds He wrants the prayAjas and the anu 
yajas a share in the holy presents the soul of the plants, the fatness 
of the waters and a long long life (8) The Gods promise all these 
(9) This is the triumph of the youngest God Agni, over the older 
deities ’ 


Agm has assumed the charge of the hojr and begins to soh- 
loquise in 10 52 He wants the Gods to instruct him to his duties, 
for he IS ' the best entitled to the sacrifice ’ He makes a confession 
to the effect that he is really vested with all the powers, and he 
even goes to the extent of implying that he is indispensable to the 
Gods and to Indra 3339 deities worshipped him, anointed him with 
butter, strewed the sacred grass and then made the invoker of the 
Gods to sit down All his egoism finds a free expression hero 

The next hymn is again a dialogue between the Gods and Agm 
(10 53) The Gods express their satisfaction at the repossession of 
Agnl for the sacrifice Is once more being earned on properly, os 
they • have obtained the mysterious longue of the sacrifice ’ Agm 
“has come, fragrant, clothed with life (1-3) Agnl begins to com 
municate the best advice by which the Gods may o\ercome the 
Asuras and requests all to be pleased with his duties (4 5) The 
Gods Join with him in his wishes, and finally they turn to him and 
say — 


6 ‘Spinning the thread follow the region’s splendid light, 
Guard thou the pathways well which wisdom hath 
, . prepared 

Weave >c the knotlcss labour of the bards who sing. 

Be Manu thou and bring the heavenly people forth * 

Then the Gods Win to speak to one another and hold discussions 
amongst them They prepare for the march while Tvaslar is maklnc 
preparations -n^c last two verses are spoken br^x^whS 


This whole trilogj Is religious in character and tone but In 
TJr preparation for a fight or a racraflcr tic 

<l^__The conversation is entertaining and fascinating to the list 
T Wtb.ur’i note to Wll«,h. rtfhlwta* 
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The beautiful hymn 10 124 has been srossly mismterpretod by 
many Grassmann took Vanma of the song to be a demon god 
Ludwig thought that Varuna is intended by Vrtra in the eighth 
stanza For Bergaigne the difference was only nominal Hille 
brand! in his work Varuna and Mitra took the last four stanzas a 
an attached fragment and maintained the dia hvmn 

the rest Following Sayana Oldenberg maintained that this hymn 

IS the starting point of the famous flight of Agni given in 10 51 53 
but the interpretation he gave was as Geldner 0°!” ^ °nvmn be 
tedic one but a piece of Oldenbergian phantasy The hymn be 
longs to that group of the flight of Agm and the " 

conquest Indra here demands Agm in the name o „ 

leave Vftra as the Gods who are needy of ritual 
without offerings for a long time Varuna is e 
waters where Vrtra lay and where Agm "‘fhl 

At first Agm IS irresolute but slowly he yields "f'f 7 

first fifth Ld sixth verses while Agm the second 
The last three are by the narrator If gn' com slaughter of 
Vwu can have Soma to prepare themselves for 'h* ^ht" “ 
Vrtra And the sixth verse is addr^sed o So™ ^ X^tong pro. 
the waters to flow and like women fo and shone 

perily hsvo caught his hue and „f the 

The final and ultimate purpose of the dislogue ,s the treeing 
waters snd the last three verses narrate this 

, A„«tva 1 165 no 171 fo™ “ trilogy 
3 The three songs of Geldner and 

Sicg and Von Schroeder place ^ p , , j sjems to be correct 
Charpcntier place it in the mids Maruts m the 

Indra is presumed to have usu^ P opening of 

sacrifice or offering This “ ‘I' "m Indra "he Jext 

1170 Von Schroeder asento the fimt verse S, eg excludes 

two to the Maruts and the las w ^ g^ 

the Maruts here by g^^^ger are m complete accord as 

Agastya » Geldner and Vo Charpenticr agreeing with 

regards the apportioning ot the p ,, 

Geldner doubts whether Agastya spoke tne 

, 4 •leiirnine the position of the Maruts 
Indra opens the o^so he pleads with Indra m the 

Agastya IS placed m a dilemm 

„ 33 andO » Supamasage p 109 

8 R gveda im Auswahl U 31 TO 

9 Myster um und Mimus PP «» ” 

10 Die Saecni'offe PP U® ” 

U Die SupamasBge p 113 
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second verse The Maruts are your brothers Why should you 
torment us like this by subjecting us to the wrath ot the Maruts 
Be friendly with them and protect us He is vascillating between 
the two deities and his falling back upon the grace of Indra is ex 
tremely exasperating to the Maruts They cannot allow things to 
drift So they say 

3 Agastya brother why dost thou neglect us thou who art 

our friend’ 

We know the nature of thy mind verily thou wilt give 

us naught 

Agastya in a conciliatory tone pleads with both the divinities and 
requests Indra to speak kindly to the Maruts and have the obla 
tions only in the proper time In this short piece we observe that 
Indra speaks in brhati the last verse of Agastya is in Tri§tubh 
and the other three are in Astubh 

The reconciliation is effected m I 165 According to Sieg Indra 
speaks the verses 1 2 4 6 8 and 10 14 Maruts speak 3 5 7 and 
9 The last one is by Agastya m joy Von Sebroeder ascribes the 
last three to Agastya Geldner gives 13 and 15 to Agastya and 
thinks that the 14th was by the leader of the Maruts or by Indra 
Charpentier adopts Geldner but ascribes the 14th to Indra The 
metre w Triitubh throughout 

Indra opens the dialogue now that Agastya has spoken He 
IS rather curious to know why the Maruts have come to the place 
of the sacrifice for either he has not seen them there before or he 
has appropriated their due In surprise he asks from which place 
they came and with what intention and who has in\ited them 
He wants to know whether they wiU come to the sacrifice (I 2) 
The Maruts put a counter ironical question to him — 

3 Whence comest thou alone thou who art mightj 
Indra Lord of the Bni\e’ What is thj purpose’ 

Lord of Daystceds say what thou hast against us’ 

Quite charactenstieally Indra says that the devotions offerings 
and hymns are his and that he is invited to attend The Maruts 
interrupt him speaking of their God Uke nature and share In the 
offerings (5) Indra gives a psycholog cal answer that since ho 
alone killed the dragon he deserves the complete offerings (6) 
They assert that owing to their help he came out successful (7) 
But Indro speaks of h s own valour as the mam cause (8) The 
Maruts join hands with him praising him as the unrivalled mo- 
narch (9) and indra in a very Jubilant and ecstatic mood repents 
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lor the unkindoess he has shown towards h.s old Iriends (10) The 

exhortation and the pathetie appeal ot the Maruts ^^“hou 

has to do ' (9) has touched the susceptibiUties of 

cerely recognises their aid (ID The past flashes “s eyes 

hhe a resplendent vision and he alludes to it (12) Ag y 

loiced at this and requests 

to the sacrifice, to assist him (13) Finally, 

Maruts to join Agastya quickly (14) The song -("f 

tornary refrain terse of the Agastya collection an 

upon the dialogue proper The “"n " l“l - 

1 171, entirely spoken by Agastya in Tristubh ™ ^ 

not a song of praise, as s^erendeavours to make 

apology of Agastya to the Maruts The s -ncer and 

the iSruts joyful and requests them *'',%“®framed 

unyoke their horses (1) The prayer an praised 

m the mind and in the heart are ollemd to them <„j„y 

Maruts will show favour (3) He offers an apology for T 

unintended ill treatment — 

4 "I fled in terror from the mighty 

My body trembling in alarm, O Maruts 
Oblations meant for you are us • 

these have we set aside, tor this forgive us 

In the next two conoluding verses he revests Indra to he tree from 
anger with the Maruts, and to protect him 

Here is a conscious attempt to oM^Sne' spun\"rtund 

Marut worships The whole trilogy Maruts with Indra 

a simple sacrificial idea of the . _ojounng There is not 

Apart from this there is no " ^ordinary artistic powers 

even narration The poet has sh pushed it away to 

in concealing the religious bacM ^ literary treat, 

such an extent that we are ca imagination has en- 

rather than a religious one .nsieht till the whole religious 

veloped every object with a daring conversation is 

motue h«s acquired “I nakedly simple with a literary 

racy and to the point It is a*^ rhythmic and balanced 

flourish Throughout the ^„„„oled threat of the Maruts 

style The wounded pride syllables of (of 'r.dml- 

is clearly brought forth m the suitable sounds throughout 

hltc') The ego ot Indra appropriate 

• a ^ Pams and Sarama (10 108) is 
4 The dialogue ^etwe performance, "a 

interpreted by „hich the victory of Indra and his 

prelude to a soma festivity 
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accomplices o\er the wicked demons the Pams is celebrated 
Oldenberg acoms to doubt the Akhjana character oi this song 
Wintem tz finds here a dramatic action of the simplest art 
Tradition does not git e any rtlual application to this song 

Acc rd ng to the legend narrated in the Brhad-devata the 
demon Pams earned off the cows of Indra and hid them away 
carefully Having seen B^haspati reported it to Indra who dis 
patched Sarama on a message She crossed a big river arrived at 
Vala s stronghold and discovered the cows The Rig vedic song 
opens here and does not hint at any thing that might have happened 
later on 

This IS one of the most handsome and clearest of dramatic pieces 
we have in the Rig Veda Great art is displayed in its execution 
Geldner terms it a dialogue clung to a ballad while Charpentier 
notes u as a good specimen of epic poesy The odd \er5es except 
mg the last are spoken by the leader of the Pams and the rest by 
Sarams 

SaramA was already at the stronghold of the Paws who begin to 
wonder how she wos ah\e to come Irom swth o groot dtstonco After 
the first distich u spoken Sarama draws near and they question her 
about the journey and the motive underlying il(l) Sarama dis 
closes her identity and the command of Indra after assuring them 
of a safe travel (2) Quite innocently the Pams ask 

3 What IS that Indra like what is his aspect whose envov 
Sarama from afar thou comesf* 

They even olTcr to make friends with Indra and appoint him os the 
Icrdsman of the cattle Sarama speaks of the undaunted courage 
of Indra and the punishment ho brings uxion them (4) But they 
refuse to yield the cows without a battle (5) And even Bfhaspati 
win not spare them observes Sarama (6) They speak of their great 
cautious measures and strong defences and of the futility in her 
coming (7) Saramfi threatens them with dire action by the R?i 3 
the Angtrasos who will partition the cows Then will the Panls 
wUh these words unspoken (0) Inferring full well that Saram-t 
cannot lake back the cows by herself alone but >ct fearing the might 
. t Iht Gcd^ "w Vma n-anlca lo idc lhat she is retained So thej 


13 Mrttertu-n ujyl ttimu*. p. m fL 
13 n fvKU 11 231 
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Offer to keep her as their sister and share the cattle with her (9) 
She hurls doun the request coittcmptuuusly, observing that sho 
recognises neither fraternity nor sister hood The seers want the 
COV.S So the Panis must part with them (10) 

Hence, far away, je Paris' the cattle lowing come 

forth as holy law commandeth 

Ludwig thinks that this last stanza is uttered by Erbaspati but he 

cannot reasonably be brought in to (it into the 

dialogue without violating the cannons of dramatic propriety 

This short dramatic song has a unique ‘ 

surpnsing turns of situations and conversation 

reaiactom and personages endowed with the very -re gitt of 
originality and dramatic talent Sarama is a bit 
coiSng li a real prosaic messenger Pams 

tion by giting an artistic turn The Hound of Heaven falls short 

of the artistic touch 

5 The Vrsakapi hymn (10 86) w “ Sold 
from the beginning Not a ='"6'“^ incomparable in its 

can be considered unnecessary here ^ fruitful com 

sphere Von Schroeder draws a very L^a^iudra 

panson between the close of this humour breathe 

Dramatic vitality energetic ^ 

a lively air throughout Von Schroe e refrain visvasmad 

theory of chorus lit in here thorougmy ,ha. is 

indn uttarah It is not a gene with the evidence 

given here as Von ^ a * ^ ^,,^3 to see some Mimu. 

of the soma festivities Even Carpe 
and a jesting play here 

1 8 12 14 19 and 21 to 
Von Schroeder ascribes the , ,3 15 and 17 to 

Indra 1 2 4-6 9 11 16 18 and 20 to Ind^ J ^ 3 8 12 14 19 
Vrsakapi and 22 to the poet ^ - 1 q ,3 tp VrsSkapl 11 15 

20 to Indra 2 4 6 9 16 21 to W ^^0 

17 18 to Vrsakapayl and the last iw 22 

Anukramanis state that Indra spo^ 1 « “ ‘ 

m 26 9 10 15 to 18 and Vrsatap. 7 J3J3 ^ 

16 Uystcrlum imd PP woke some fun 

11 See especially verse_8 where Indnr 
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Indra opens the dialogue Vr^akapi is reported to have 
monopolised the offerings of Indra 

1 Men have abstained from pouring juice 
they count not Indra as a God 
v.hereat the votary’s store my fnend, 

Vr?akapi hath drunk his fill 

supreme is Indra over all” 

Indram gets irritated at this state of affairs and says/ 

2 Thou heedless passest by the ill he hath wrought, 

Yet nowhere else thou findest place to drink the soma 
juice ’ 

But Indra could not easily see any fault on the part of Vrsakapi, 
and in an entreating tone he goes on — 

3 "What hath he done to injure thee, the 

tawny, 

beast Vygakapi with whom thou art so angry 
now’" 

Why should she get angry with his appropriation of the offerings’ 
She wishes that it uould be better if the hound that hunts the boar 
sheuW seiae and bite b^tn \n the ear The ape has spoiled the 
beautj of all things that were her joy Probably as Griffith 
believes he has assaulted IndranT and infiicted injuries on her per* 
son So she will rend his head to pieces, for suffering is the reward 
of a sinner 16 ) With her charactcnstic pnde and ego she speaks 
of her voluptuous charms, which might have instigated Vf^kapi 
to assault 

6 ' No dame hath ampler charms than I, 

or greater wealth of love’s details 
None with more ardour offers all her beauty 
to her lords embrace” 

The next stanza is ascribed to Vr^ikapi by Sayana, Wilson, 
Gcldner and others but Ludvvog believes that it ts spoken by 
Indrani exprc'sing her indignation at Vrsakapi’s audacity which 
makes all her body quiver with rage Indra again acosts her with 
the same old question why she is aqgjy with him m It is a bit 
humorous and is intentionally mischievous if it does not mean any 
thing else And she proceeds ^ 

9 Thw noxious creature looks on me as one 
bereft of hcros love 
Yet heroes for m> sons have I I am the 
Marvit’s friend Indm's queen" 
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Shs recalls the past and when she was on her way to a Icstitc 
occasion Vrsakap. assaulted her (10) Her status os Indira s queen 
did not m any way preserve her from bcinB insulted Indro 
assures her of her safety and consoles her But he is never joyous 
Without his fnend Vpakapi (12) 

The thirteenth verse is said to be addressed by VrfSkapi to Ins 
wile who represents the dawn or the eloom which 
setting sun He talks about the eonung olTerings which ‘ 

too eager to swallow Irdran. tries hard to attract him •» ^er own 
hbatioTis instead of those of Vrsakapi Then lollovv two 
verses (16 17) which contradict one another ■"‘‘"W 
speak in the ISth verse depreciatingly of the sacriOce by P 

But ,l ,s a b.g riddle And finally m the twentieth rik we hear 
Indra *ay 

20 The desert plains and steep descents 
hov many leagues in length they spread 
Go to the nearest houses go into ihine home 
Vr^akapi 

Turn Ihce again Vfsakapi wc twain 
will bring thee happiness 
Thou gocst homeward on the way along this path 
Which leads to sleep 

It IS evident that Vrsakapi thought of dying away from tbc a^ng^^ 
sight of Indrlm But Indra dissuades him and prom 
a sort of truce between the two 

visakap, also mean, Indra ,’’'v/Sap^“» 

hold3 that Indra of the burthen is ® the son of 

seems to bear the same meaning y nd he who 

Indra He is as Gnlfith says '“Lording to Ludwig 

draws up vapour and irrigates wi 5 ,„i,teenth verse Indrani 

he may be representing the ‘jLl are employed m the 

fancifully enumerates a li..t M J ^ animal 

sacrifice said to be prepared by n 3 load of wood 

dre ‘■nr new made pan knife Bergaigne views him as 

These are taken by Ludwig prayei 

a mythical sacnficer he rep frequently expressed Idea 

This bizarre myth be^rage without prayer nor 

that Indra loves neither me wjshes therefore his union 

prayer without the sacred ® . union of prayer with Soma 

with prayer to be accomp anied py 

rT^i stud .' . sw T^Tinrir nuo iwd-W — 
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and he neglects sacrifice as long as this union of the two essential 
elements of worship remains un accomplished 


§adgurusi5ya notices a story which makes Vf$akapi a son of 
Indra by a wife other than Saci, probably "a bastard son, but he is 
the beloved son of his father’ , as Pischel would have us say He 
draws a comparison between Vrsakapi and Hanuman, the son of 
Vayu All these are later developments 


This complete, well packed dialogue is a masterpiece o^ 
characterisation As a piece of art it is a magnificent, though at 
times obscure, dialogue sung to the accompaniment of dance It 
centres round the single idea of some presumed mischief on the 
part of Vr?akapi The poet has spun around it a bvely, vigorous 
dialogue bringing to the full with exquisite action a rare drama- 
tic power 


Here the matrimonial life of the gods provided the poet a 
beautiful episode which he represents with rough humour 


6 Visvamitra the family pnest of Sudas, acquiring huge 
nches m that vocation, started on a journey On his way he came 
to the confluence of the nvers Vipasa and Sutudri who were like 
two swift mares set free, contending with each other They are 
like two bright mother cows who lick their youngling In order 
to make the rivers fordable he began his praise of them with the 
first three verses of 3 33 The situation is exceedingly difficult and 
the poet plays strokes of opportunism now and then Quite dramatic- 
ally and tactfully he addresses them as '‘M&tttama" 


This is a ballad of the rivers according to Geldner,23 who as 
enbes the first two terses to the poet, 3, 5, 7, 9 11 and 12 to Viiva- 
mitra and 4 6 8 and 10 to the nvers The last stanza is a late 
addition While Von Sebroeder sees a cult drama here 2-* Olden 
berg finds out an Akhjana*^ Winlcrmlz belie\es that it lias both 
an epic and dramatic inlercsl®® Charpentler holds that Yii\a- 
mitra spoke verses 1 to 3 5 and 9. while the Rivers did 4 6 to 8 and 
10 The last three serses are made out by him as a late addition 
Moreover he feels unable to say whether it is an Akhyana or a 
drama 

22 QuMcd by CriRilh 

23 TrKislatlon and Commeniary Voltim* I 

24 My»l«t4\nn end btiroes p 236 

25 Rijrnjda L 245 

26 23223 « 

27 Die SupamasoKe pp 93 96 
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This whole hymn has riks of great lyrical and poeUc beauty 
The rivers move like chariots to the ocean, flowing together and 
swelling with billows And ‘Ticking as it were their calf, tho pan 
of Mothers flow onward to their common homo together Savitar, 
the lovely-handed, led them, and they flow expanded at his bidding 
And these Hivers, addressed as Mothers, are spoken of as sisters in 
Ihe ninth verse 

This dialogue exhibits pure art, rather pure poetry , The im 
tial reply of the nvers reminds us of Tennysons Brook , and m 
pure poLc texture and Bbre it stands up to any lovely divin 
lyric ol Shelley Poetry and Poetic spirit swell to the >>r.m. alo g 
with the waters The great pictorial art that has “PP P 

ed by the first two or three verses brings before our ey . 
a lapse of so many thousands of years f™”"^“ h7ld 

of tLse rivers lust as a mother bends lovv and ^p^s 
] ust as a youthful maiden bows low ^ thg gage' 

hand to embrace her so do the , humour Visvamitra 

Here is an apparent contradiction and su mares As thej 

addresses first these rivers which ore like loos -.-not afford to 
are appointed by Indra to take up that course they cannot afford 

^ait and reply So they aptly saj 

4 Swelling with floods ol water we 

unto our plaoo of meeting “PP°“*^g 
Not to be halted m our stream , 

What would the seer have, calling to the rivers 

The sage addresses the streams as :;fRTmrr 

awhile, and declares his paternity ^ 

of Indra At once the sage catch streams say — 

embodying the greatness of Indra And the streams y 

8 Never forget this utterance o ^ 

which later BP""""”"" “ 

O bard in these thy hymns be toward us 

friendly. , to thee obeisance 

Humble us not amongst men. t 

K I he was coming from a distant 
Visvamitra pleads with them * ® them to give way They 

land with cart and chariot and nrooose to do in very artistic 
reply, giving an idea of what y 

terms — . 

. j ..ntn thv words o singer 
10 We will give heed unto t y chanot 

Thou comest from at ^ 

low hkc a nursing motne Her husband 

Will yield mysell l»Ke 
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Viivamttra crosses them ultimately with all his troupe, and the 
first half of the t« clf th j-ik which sums this up seems to be rather 
a sort of stage direction Fmallj, after reaching the other shore, 
the sage thanks the rivers with the rest of the song 

13 Your wave the Yoke pegs merely touch 
Ye waters spare the chariot thongs, 
never may the bullocks twain 
faithful and steady come to grief 

This dialogue is a type by itself providing ample scope for the 
expression of the out and out poetic feelings of VisvSmitra The 
dialogue is incidental poetry is the primary motive 


7 The dialogue between Yama and Yami (1010) is a fine 
artistic piece of a psj chological and ethical value cast in the mould 
of poetic flavour The main theme here is identical with that of 
Agastya and LopamudrS in both the ladies being represented as 
ejitrealmg for Rati sexual pleasure Lopimudra succeeds Dnalls 
but not so Yami in the Veda This hymn looks almost like a first 
Romance where the purva vipralambha will be represent 
^ Of come the mood of lore is not reciprocated by Vama 
Yama and Yami are the Brsl pair of twins from whom the whole 
twm w' sprung Yama bj itself means 

which. "S™” "i'h a Lethie popular song in 

Tat s the h^"' ’"'‘f V°n Schroeder 

Thi. i. cLSf “ “ '"""“'rd with some nte of fertlhly 

the sister denari Wrong M the end of the sukta the brother and 
and h"® Ltke the Pururavas 

“a and ^.h'^ d =" Presented w.th vague thud, 

mg and with a deep mystery We cannot say defiratelv how the 

m SStS “ bnrn'^tirmen. 


otdeirsL“trr^;fro"%i%';rd b"*' “"r: 

Ind ;L t'pa s' “ r 

isxtirtiiisxr^ uh^ 

epic basis but .t is not cl'pS'X\"Sd” 

il Indian Ldterahire L T06 ' 

11 Rlgveaa n 203 

12 
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YamT im.les her friend, Yama. to friendship, after having 
crossed the vast desert ocean -“may Vedhas, after reflecting, place 
in the earth the offspring of thee the father, endowed with excel- 
lent qualities" Yama rejects her offer of friendship, thy friend 
longs not tor a friend-ship in which a kinswoman is treated as one 
o£ different family,” for 

2 ' The hero sons of Asura the mighty, 

upholders of the sky, look round them widely 

Yarn! presses it, tor Yama is the only mortal and it is necessary 
to have children to see the world well populated 

“That IS what the gods themselves desire 
progeny of the sole existing mortal 
Then let thy soul and mine be knit togethe^^^ 
and as a loving husband take thy consort 

And Yama is puzzled at such a •‘"iTw im^msible 

“shall we do now what we ,o the level 

for him who was righteous so far to . .--hm is lofty as 
of impurity Further their j^cir mother 

the Gandharva in the floods te subdued by 

was the Dame of the waters j unconscious days 

such pious platitudes She reminds him 01 
Of yore 

^ “"^'shap:::g 

''“L^tlvenfarea^XoiS”. 

Yama flaUy denies any knowledge about M,tra and 

demanding a witness He ^ canton’ wilt thou soy to 

Vanina, and rebukes her strong y , — ,u her demand play- 

man to tempt him’” And Yam. « 
mg the counter part of Pururavas 

7 “I, Yarn!, am me much beside him 

That I husband 

' " Lkfear 1^00^ let »» speed .0 mee. each other 

- M qJ the greflt God reminds 
But Yama always thinks of the ^ another like a chariot wheel 
them to her. and asks her to nasi heaping a sarcasm 

to meet him And m a 's'Y 8 entire guilt upon herself alone, 
on him mallciousl>, she j |,e abridged by way of punish- 

and wnshes that Yama’s lile mu ‘-unbrotherly attitude ’ of 

ment She has enough heart to bear 
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her brother Yama advised her to seek another husband and make 
her arm a pillow lor her consort Like a lioness that has given 
birth to a cub only a few days back Yami swells in anger an 
utters 

11 Is he a brother when no lord is left her’ 

Is she a sister when destruction comes^ 

A true brother will not tolerate to see his sister remain without a 
husbmd nor does a true sister tolerate her brother remain with 
out a wife So she uttered these words forced by her love 
Come near and hold me in thy close embraces But Yama 
repeats once again that it is sin when one comes near his sister So 

12 Not me Prepare thy pleasures with another 

Thy brother seeks not this from thee O fair one 
Quite pathetically and desperately with a smack of cunning she 
says 

13 Alas thou art indeed a weakling Yama 

We {\nd in thee no trace of heart or spirit 
As round the tree the woodbine clings 

Another will cling about the girt with as a girdle 
And Yama has nothing to say but to end the dialogue echoing her 
parting words and go his way — 

14 Embrace another Yam« let another 

even as the woodbine rings the tree enfold thee 
Win thou his heart and let him win thy fancy 

and he shall form with thee a blest alliance 

Dramatic vitality and strength brisk action quick and racy 
dialogue characterise this hymn It is a perfect study in psycho- 
logy being a conflict between the passions and the intellect which 
has subdued them They belong to the domains of earth and 
heaven respectively Yama is put to an acid test being faced 
with a crucial problem All this has been woven into a literary 
texture these psychic activities of the world pass through imagi 
nat on and enter the world as mighty forces It is only then that 
their ethical quality is felt deeply It is not consciously uttered 
nor IS the piece of art executed with that deliberate aim This 
beautiful d alogue having an ethical tone is an illustration of Bha 
maha s svadu kavya rasonmisram sastram 

Griswold thinks that Yama and Yami were originally anthropo 
morphised natural phenomena such as Moon and Dawn or Heaven 
and Earth Heaven and Earth ate natural twins and the parents 
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ol all “As Vivasvant and Saranj-u, Day and Night are the parents 
ol the Aivins, conceived as t»illghl. so might they ° , 

parents or revcalers at Yama and Yarn! conceived o! Heaven, and 
arth” Again, “The name Yama, 'twin’, seems to indicate that 
there was such a pair ol natural phenomena ^ ^'“7c 

anthropomorphtsed, the name Hanu, 'man’, was “'‘"e''*’" th^l are 
To say that Yama and Manu are doublets is to say 
practiLlly identical Their practical Identity is symbolired by 
their both being made sons of Vivas\ant . 

There is reason to suppose that this dialogue 
laimliar poetic concept o[ the marriage 
Dawn, wMi is so onen alluded to in the Sa"''“'i 
hymn Yama, the son ol Vivasvant is no ‘^'f.^^'rre 

Yami, the dawn In the night when there was 
sleeping together, and heaven and earth ^eere 
union The gradual chmination of '^e dav™ i"'° 

Sun is Usas abandoning herself into c ^ ^ ,j,o 

the Sun Being of a supenor lustre ,„und the 

status of a housewife The “ , nj <,f their marri- 

ethical problem But the 'fah*’" ' ^^e were actual personages 

age, and we cannot but “=«« "’’* ^ , discussion over the pro- 

they would not have '"arried otter s ^ ® ,i,e natural 

blcms of sm and incest Hence »l P® 
phenomenon 

Some crllics tahe Yama to -P-a”< ‘''O^fun^a^d Yam, .he 
Moon The term Yama by phenomenon they repre- 

extension ol the abstract concep ^,re:nns to stage a small scene 

sent, they stand here tor Yama has throughout the 

of a highly ethical nature to the Idea of sm and 

under-current ol ethics, and th sneech seems to be very 

the consequent spies ol Varui>a with a smack ol the 

realistic, based on purely discursive grounds that 

practical sense and shrewdness a jnodem type Psycho- 

sex She represents we may say j^^^hly commend- 

logists tell us that a mamag strong and sturdy race Set- 
able in that they bnng forth a very „voit,ng and consis- 
ting aside eugenics and shown us the inevitable part- 

tently enough the Vedic poets have sn 
mg of the ways 

th an answer, and an almost un- 
Yarn! Is always ready w« ^ ^ well-versed 

answerable question She see — 

33 Griswold Religion of Bigveda P 32S 
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Student of log c in her atgumetits She does not lack analogies nor 
the sullen temperament nor e\en the sudden fits of anger tha are 
the repository of her sex A moments calmness from the ma 
suddenly cools the temper and probably Yama ^nd Yami were 
again good friends though they began to live this time strict y a 
brother and sister 

8 Lopamudra invites the caresses of her old husband and 
complains of his coldness and neglect the same charge later on 
levelled against Urvasi by Pururavas This dialogue (1 179) does 
not have any deity and the scholiast has to name it as Rati the 
goddess of love The Anukramams »reat this hymn as Ratjarthani 
samvadah — a dialogue for the sake of conjugal pleasure (1179) 
Here we find an ideal lady speaking for once in ensp pointed terms 
that have an immediate touching effect Man has many desires 
but Agastya engaged m penance is firm and resolute Here ne 
see the life of a \etitablG PygmaUon with his beauty Galatea ^ 
Beauty that is to be seen from a distance and for a long time treated 
indifferently save lor the purposes of art Lopamudra opens the 
dialogue 

1 Through many autumns have I toiled and laboured 
at night and mom through age-inducing dawns 
Old age impairs (he beauty of our bodies 

Let husbands stiU come near unto their spouses 

2 For even the men aforetime law lulfillers 
who with the gods declared eternal statutes 
Begot progeny Thereby they never violated 
their vow of continence Let the spouses be 
made to come still near their husbands 

This IS the basis and the general outline of the usual complaints 
we arc accustomed to hear from the wives of scholars and sages 
Bhamati the wife of the famous scholar Vacaspati is reported to 
have complained in i similar way coming to linow of It he had to 
name his immortal commentary on ^ankarn Bh5^ja after her 
Beauty with a capital B stares at Agastya who is carrying on 
penance most probably to secure elcrnality for both of them as 
they will exert together and life eternal is only energising 

In the next pk Agastya tries to put forward a defence of his 
actions but finally yields to her unlike Urvasi 
T Penance has not been practised In \am 

Since the gods protect us we can indulge in all our des res 
In the world wc can triumph In many conllicls 
If onlv wc exert oursehes mutually together 
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In the first half of the %crsc Lopamudras request 
wero repulsed But m the second there .s the concord ot the pair 
she be, 02 the rnst.Bator The first part ol the next eerse rs Lopa 
mudra s reply 

4 Besire either Irom this cause or that has come 
Upon me whilst engaged in suppressing passion 

She tned her best to suppress her telings 

logs But the temptation was too irresistib e an ® ® ^ ^ ^3 

a request The next hall presents a cmdlict It 
a stage direction completely More probab > e becomes a 

terse alone is the stage direction 

sort ol aside spoben bj Agast>a In e , „ (i,„ speaker of 
atom ol troth In the tradition which makes Agastja the speaker 

the entire \ erse 

Here arose the divergent mews ol Anu'SaLi is 

verses to the proper speakem „ss,g„5 the verses 

complotoly and have their ways V ^ , 3 sl the 

I 2 and 4 to Lopamudra 3 and 5 'o Ag^W= an^^ 

poet « he U in perfect accord wi Agastya Oldenberg sees 

and Brhad-devati ascribe ^ correctly on Yaska 

LopamudrS as the Speaker and only 4 a b and he 

5 2 S eg points out that 4 ed L is an It.hasa 

wants wnth these words to be p 

terse Here is the final event of the samvada 

1 etno harriinc the scholars It is 
The next verse Js the crucial ^he suma dnnk as 

said to be an ‘ ^martham cikilsady artham 

a way out of the sin Maith an Avakimin who is 

pitahsomah 3’ But the verse is a stnyam upejat 

explained correctly by ® ^ile observing cehbacy As Sieg 

so vakimi Agastja is employed by tradition here 

has well shown the word Brahma refers to Agastya^'’ So 

is the key to the whole a dnnk of Soma not for 

this \crso IS by Agastya who Iik« i observed elsewhere for a 

expiation of any sin but as requests Soma to be kind 

delightful time with LoP®*"" ^o any thing sinful for man is 
and gracious to them even if ®y 

subject to many desires 

34 Myiterium tint! M mus. 156-165 

35 Sayan* X. 86 3 

36 D e SaRenitofTc 120 126 
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The last verse is no doubt an Itihasa verse, summing up t o 
result with an unwarranted ethical note And it is, of course, by 
the poet, and has nothing to do with the dialogue proper 
6 “Agastya, thus toiling with strong endeavour, 
wishes for children, progeny and power, 

The Mighty sage cherished both the classes, 
and with the Gods obtained his due” 

Here “Khanamanah Khanitraih” is a slang for Rati, and both the 
classes probably refer to the ancestors of himself and of his wife. 
Brahmapas and Ksatriyas 

Von Schroeder takes it as a vegetation drama and reconstructs 
it with the Maha Vrata But this has no ntual application Oldenberg. 
Sieg and partly 'Wmteirutz take it as an Akhyana Charpentief 
remarks that it is “a short story about the life of old Indian asce- 
tics clothed in an epic form” But the dramatic character is evi- 
dent throughout And in almost all the dialogues, we have to drop 
the final verse 

Abel Bergaigne reads his peculiar mythology into this song 
According to him Agastya is the celestial Soma, whom Lopamudrfi. 
representing fervent prayer, succeeds after long labour in drawing 
down from his secret dwelling place The cherishing of both classes 
then refers to the two forms or essences of Soma, the celestial and 
the terrestrial 

The second sentence in the speech of Agastya, that “in this 
world we can triumph in many conflicts, if only we exert ourselves 
mutually together”, reminds one of the famous sentence of R L 
Nettleship, “If we energise a little more, there is no death” Per- 
fect activity throughout is the dLitingiushing mark of eternity 
Agastya the connoisseur of Beauty, or Art, can never be satisfied 
with a finite piece of art With the Gods he obtained the fulfil- 
ment of his prayers The speeches have the freshness, vigour, soft 
delicacy and power of the vital principles of art 

This whole dialogue is sclf-sustained and complete in itself 
The main conversation consists of two speeches alone, corapnsuig 
only four stanzas on the whole Lapamudra's speech is an earnest 
and passionate appeal clothed in a highly poetical language Her 
service itself brought old age upon her, and decay impairs the 
beauty of her limbs She is so jealous of her great beauty, 
and at all costs she has to preserve it It is well known that 
' Agastya is the reputed author of many works on sculpture, and 
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LopSmudr. means accordingly the G«ttt Beauty tha^haajchpscd 
all others Jn the Siktaic cult ue hear o! the pa 

representing the Mother Goddess rn the concrete lorm ol Beauty 

Agastya's speech savoum rnuch ^ the --ance don^by Mm, 
and the consequent neglect ot his uil tja 
ly that the unsteady Icmale beguiles the f the 

talU in line ulth Lopamudra’a requ« remin 

declaration made hy Sna bclore he left lor h.s pcnanc 
‘ Vikara hetau satu ikntyante ycyara na 
cctansj la eva dhirah," 

and the attitude of Ana later on when he looked at Parsat, in 
presence o! Kama, 

“Haraslu kincit parilupia dhairy^. 

Uma mukhc bimba phaia^aro$the 

vyiparay&masavilocananl 

The burlesque in the fifth sunra n a sort ot comic interlude 
Agastj a’s reconcibatmn of Kama and p 
8 The dialogue hetw-ien Purjlrasas 

the poet might ha\o taken it to ® 5,gn,ficance which has 

historical phenomena But U ha Coomaraswamy observes 

been exploited by many critics identified 

Pururavas and UrvaSi had a son, ^ - 2) Von Schroeder 

with Agni, fire, In the to Max Muller this is 

identifies Apjm Napat with Ayu -,„r,rp«es the correlation of the 
one of the myths ot the Vedas /u„„, ,s the morning mist 

dawn and the sun =» For “"he sun displays himself 

which vanishes away as soon as ru 
These arc fancies 

♦ho rhvthmic verse echoing the 
Perfect unity of the «tuat.on the x ^ concentrated here 
mood of the speaker, and the ® meddle with it without 

m such a perfection that it to 1 ^ and developed swiftly 

spoiling the art The emotion proceed and at the 

and artfully The past „ith which we started In 

end v.e are left in the same my^je^^ catastrophe and m the next 
the third verse Pururavas thmW « eleventh verse crafti 

of his past happy life ^ith his beio ar e unnatural 3 ^ 

ne^^ 1 . rharacterised very bea u^»y — 

37 Mystcrium und Mvnus PP 26^ 

38 Chip* from a Z« 2S1 

39 Mysterium und Mlmus pP 
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Sometimes we observe the plural urvasih as in 4 2 18 standmg 
collectively for all the apsarasas as Rudras to Maruts* Martanam 
cid urvasir akjrpran In 1 31 4 we find 

Tvam agne manave dyam avasayah 
pururavase sukrte Sukrltarah 

Agnv caused the sky to thunder for ttie sake of the righteous naan 
(mana^e) Pururavas Though mythically Pururavas was re 
presented to he a king there seems to he very little evidence to 
suppose that he was actually a king But at the time of this dialogue 
we cannot but presume that they were persons 

Like the first of the dawns Urvasi passed away from him and 
IS as hard to catch as the wind Such is the fleeting nature of the 
dancing dawns In the fourth verse she calls herself U^as and 
Pururavas has embraced her thnee a day and loved her without a 
rival This can plausibly be interpreted as referring to the three 
phases of the sun This dialogue gives a fine lyrical expression to 
the ardent sincere and earnest but fruitless entreaties of Purura 
VBS and the somewhat cold and relentless and pathetic rejoinder 
of Unaii She is his fierce-souled spouse He entreats her to 
wait a moment and they reason together The La belle dame 
sans merci replies 

2 What am I now to do with thy saying 

I have gone from thee like the first of the mornings 
Pururavas return thou to thy dwelling 
I like the wind am difTcuU to capture 
He cWdes her for her unsteadiness »n-consislency and rerrunds 
her of the day of pleasure they had in times of yore Yet Urvasi 
could promise only to send him the son who will be born to them 
He grow's desperate and thinks of suic do yet she is firm and 
resolute 


Characterisation is de\ doped with consummate skill and dex 
Icrity and at the end a vast mystery envelops us For four years 
the divine beauty lived on earth ns the ujfe of the mortal She be- 
come pregnant nnd vomshed like the first of the dawn Puni 
ravas marched forth to seek her and finds her playing along with 
other v.itor njmphs The &dapatha gives some mwe 

details It is almost o mystery whether he is reunited uith the 
nymph And Winternitz complains From the circumstances that 
in spite of all cfTorts to bnng the verses of the Rigvoda Into unison 
with the latter narratives and to utlliro them later in the elucidation 
of the Rigvedic poem there is sUtt so much that Is obscure and un 
cxplalnwl in these versos we see how very much earlier the pigveda 
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IS than any other known work ol Indian literature "‘o The cthieal 
tone docs not project here as il docs elsewhere, nor docs the uraH- 
eation ol tapas and ksma, hut pure art at every place greets us 

It .5 not a drama ol heavenly beings and ol a 
representative idea, hut also a conlnbution to <he mystic 
wisdom o[ the ancient Indian thought and imagery The in- 
decency about the relationship between t esc wo, 
hear in Satapatha and the rest, is conspicuous here by 
Toe conversation is dignified throughout and there “"'y “ 

non to their past conjugal life Pururavas w unwiUlng throughout 
to let her depart 

Von Schroeder who finds cult .t“ol ''an 

,tiWsa“ in Vedische Studien« ‘”t 

Auswahl” Charpenticr takes it as a piece oi epic po 
a direct ritual application One has to rei^m gatapatha 

Jkhjana, but an “ukta pmlyukta", as ®Scam 

BraLana (IIB 1 191 “Tadetad ^ Senth 

bahvtcah prahuh' The exposition ^ ^,.„es as 1 to 

\erso And Geldner makes out the AUce S itihasa 

3, 5, 7 to IS, 17 and 10 There are according ‘con- 

verses (4. G) and as usual the Anal strophe (ID) has very 
nechon with the dialogue proper 

von Schroeder places the - 

after the tenth Grassmann d.lTerent arrangement of 

later additions Ludwig giv<» an ^ finally 10 According 

the verses. 1 to 5, IG, 6 to 9. 11 to 15 and l.n ^ y 
to the tradition, Pururavas speaKS • * ’ itihasa verses, and 

and Urvasi the rest "“h 

Pururavas speaks 1, 3, 8. 10, lA « UrvaSi Even the two 

strophe the remaining eight verses are y p„furavas in Von 
itihasa verses of Geldner are ascribed 
Schroeder s interpretation 

This dramatic piece of ""il‘ boTvS 
Of Pururavas, who has - j" ™ me, luted spouse. 

Ho there my consort «of»ether 

and let us converse for o '" unspoken 

Such thoughts as these o g^t us comfort’ 

m days gone by have nev er brougn 

W ILstory ot Indian Literature I. JOS 
41 Mystrrium und 
« V^ische Shidien 1 2«.M5 
« Rlgvcda in Auswahl R »!» 
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And for this address of halt which is sincere, earnest and passionate 
she gives a cold aery reply — 

what am I now to do with Hus thy saying,’ 

I have gone from thee like the first of Dawns 
Puniravas return thou to thy dwelling 
I like the wind am difficult to capture 

He brings back to her memory how she disappeared trom Ins sight 
With the swiftness of an arrow or a racer she has fled — 

Like a shaft sent for glory from the quiver, 

or a swift steed wmning cattle, winning hundreds, 

The lightning seemed to flash as cowards planned it 
The ministrels bleated like a lamb in trouble 

It is the cowardly Gandharvas that deluded them They bleated 
hke lambs to create an illusory idea that one of her pet rams was 
m danger, and then the lightning was made to flash as he rose up 
As a consequence of the treachery Urvasi had to disappear -And 
then follows her reply 

Giving her husband s father life and nches 

from the near dwelling, when her lover craved her, 

She sought the home wherein she found pleasure, 
accepting day and night her lords embraces 
Thrice in the day didst thou embrace thy consort, 
though coldly she received thy fond caresses 
To thy desire, Pururavas 1 yielded. 

So wast thou king O hero of my body 

Then Pururavas mentions a list of the names of the apsarasas her 
companions after the fight They are like red kine- — bright flashes 
of lightning Urvaii reminds him of the favour shown him at his 
birth by the celestial Damtss and Rivers and the Gods who gave him 
strength But he is all the while thinking of the nymphs he had 
enumerated and complains. 

When I a mortal wooed to mine embraces 

these heavenly nymphs who laid aside their raiment 

Like a scared snake they fled from me m terror, 

Like chariot horses when the car has touched them 

They arc shy and ns a rule they coquet with mortals, as she says — 
When loving these immortal ones the mortal hath 
Converse with the nymphs as they allow him 
Like swans they show the beauty of thoit bodies, 

Like horses in their play they bile and nibble 
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But Un.aii has not treated him so coldly, for he speaks — 

. Sne v.ho flashed bnUiant as the falline lightning 
brought delicious presents from the waters 
^ow from the flood be born a young hero 
May Ur\asi prolong her life for c\er‘ 

Cratlmess is charoctcriscd beautifully in the following speech of 
Urvaii 

Thj birth hath made me dnnk from earthly milchkine this 
power, Purura\as, hast thou \ouchsafcd me 
1 knew and warned, thee on that day 
Thou wouldst not hear me What sayst thou 
\Vhen naught avails thee’ 

On the day »hc„ she aBiecd to U.e uUh him she 
him as to what would happen If the conditions o 
m any way Molated Now she is bis «.th a child lor him 
Pururavas goes on— 

When will the son be bom and seek father 
Mourner Ukc will he weep when first knows lum 
Who shall diMde the accordant wife , 

while the Arc is shining with thy consort s parents 

None can separate a married couple household 

male who sanctioned the union lue and their n 

fire It will be a pathetic tale for - an 

had been deserted And UrvaSi replies for these odj 
impertinent and touchingly cold way 

I will console him when his terms «c lalh»8 
he shall not weep and cry for care I'J' 

That which IS thine between ns will 1 send th« 

Go homo again thou fool, thou has not won m 

And Pururavas IS highly -atheurtoUch tmanates from 

threatens to put an end to his life, P 

him 

Thy lover shaU *f„'S:el°”Sice 

to seek without return the fartnesr 

Then let his bed be In f>‘»‘™'‘3“^°erour him 
and there let fierce rapaaoiis wotves dev 

, ainne from the nerce 

These pathetic words can evoke mock tear 
souled Urvasi 

Nay do not die Velour thee, 

Let not the evil^imencd wolves devou 
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With women there can be no lasting fnendship 

hearts of hyenas are the hearts of women 

When amid men in altered shape I sojourned, 

and through four autumns spent the nights among them, 

I tasted once a day a drop of butter, 
and even now with that am I contented 

One of the conditions on which their union was to continue 
uninterrupted was that she should eat nothing but a small quantity 
of clarified butter per day And finally the hero utters — 

I, her best love Urvasi to meet roe 
her who fills air and measures out tlie region 
Let the gift brought by piety approach thee 
Turn thou to me again my heart is troubled 

In the last verse she offers a consolation to him by telling him of 
the promise of the deities Throughout there is much of the literary 
flourish, a touch of the mystic glow, and the rapturous sentiment, 
besides a few Itihasa verses of allusive import 

There is something of an unceremonious compactness m this 
dialogue The scenery of the dialogue is completely suggestive and 
the unity of the situation is surprisingly beautiful There is the 
climax artistically brought forth with the passionate expression of 
both the figures at the lake The reminiscences of the past are nar 
rated dramatically many a time The dialogue seems to end with 
the fourth nk but then follow the remimscences — the catastrophe 
the disappearance of Urvasi the refinding and the flight of the dam 
sels which is expressed by PurQravas in the very first verse 

10 Yami Lopamudra and Urvasi represent three types of love 
Yaim has a purely carnal or sensual appetite which safely ignores 
or only tries to meet the problems of the conscience It is a sort 
of primitive love ennobled and exalted m its abstract and presented 
as a typical specimen Lopamudra shows great care and anxiety 
in seeing that her beauty does not wither She is a rational flower 
that knows that it has to fade but fears it She wants to avoid 
the inevitable she is as it were on a v\ ild goose chase This is the 
ideal human love abstracted and put on a high pedestal While 
YamI endeavours to draw every one into her clutches and bind him 
safely Lopamudra longs to eclipse all others Urvaii is the celestial 
nymph the wide pervasive one who has in control the whole 
Universe Every mortal runs after her, but she flies like tlic first 
of the dawns There is something of the ethereal of the unearthly 
in her This is the Ideal love par excellence 
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The real definitton of love of pleasure, is sounded glowingly 
by Lopamudra and Yami though the final outcome diflerred In each 
case Whenever a woman abandons herself in obedience to the die 
tates of her heart to a man as is done by Lopamudra or as is ex- 
pressed by Yami there is the true spirit of love But Yamis sur- 
render is against conscience against the social values and moral 
precedents It is Pururavas that abandons himself to a lady most 
thoroughly but without any effect for the nonce 

Yama Yami Samvada has its enact converse in the dialogue bet 
ween Pururavas and Urvasi Yami pursues a man who shuns her, 
who invokes the spirit of the laws the stern Mandates of divine 
justice She departs after an irreconcilable quarrel But there it 
IS Pururavas that pursues with all the earnestness and ardour of a 
genuine lover a lady who shuns him His pleadings are of no avail 
as she is the La belle dame sans merci As long as he lived with 
Urvaii on earth their life passed under the rigour of many hmita 
tions and conditions Ho has to comply with her demands of guard 
ing the Iambs and of remaining clothed always while she has to 
live with simple butter afonc every day The Dmnity of love has 
been brought down into a narrow compass where mortal laws are 
given complete control over the Immortals And it is but natural 
for the nymphs to show the beauty of their bodies like swans and 
bite and nibble m their play like horses They play with human 
follies Ko amount of the roaring of the Cosmic Fire will bring 
down the magnet of the universe It is we that evolve into that 
form, and this hope is actually shown in the concluding stanza 
Wc hear in £atapatha Brtihmana that Pururavas after performing a 
sacrifice became a Gandharva and fivcd long with his beloved nymph 
A strong metamorphosis must overcome human nature if it longs 
to be Lkc the celestials A complete change in the outlook is neces 
sary The primitive in Pururavas must leave him once for all 
Then neither the artificial bleating of the lambs nor the spurious 
lightning can deceive him 

Lopamudra Samvada represents the perfect reconciliation oi 
tapas with kama each having a particular assigned place having 
no conflict with the other Pururavas is struggling with Kama 
alone but Urvasi controls every thing She represents the fasci 
nation of the possibilities of existence to which the will responds 
In a way she has transcended the stage of Tapas and Pururavas 
only after performing the first sacrifice becomes a Gandharva The 
original union was intrinsically ill assorted between them as it was 
under certain rigorous conditions that an immortal lives wnth the 
mortal In his Gandharvahood he becomes a fitting mate to her 
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This stage came to him only nben he has transcended the pure 
tapas Thus we see here a perfect evolution of primitive love to 
human love and that finally to a celestial one Thus it becomes an 
advance over the other two It is the union of pure spirit with its 
object that is the objective of true love 

While the Yami samvada centres round the conflict of passions 
and intellect this Urvasi samvada is spun around the conflict of 
human \alues uith the celestial values and Lopamudra samvada 
represents the conflict between the human values alone one duty 
being opposed to the other All these are finally resolved when 
Pururavas becomes a Gandharva It is the problem of love in its 
three essential aspects that has enveloped the mind of these poets 
and took a final shape m this way Primitive love cannot evolve into 
a finer shade without radically altering its system while human 
love demands adjustment and harmonious fusion of values Its 
celestial type transmutes everything into gold 



IS THE BHAMODRA MOHOTTA COPPER-PLATE 
or DRONASINHA SPURIOUS’ 

Hr 1 1 o» Jm N \TH \cu u 


Drs Kielhorn and Sten Konou have expressed the opinion that 
the B M Plate of the Mattraka ruler Maharaja Droi>3stnha is spun 
ous * They ha\e not £ucn any reasons for this view It may how 
eier be presumed that their opinion is based on Che difference m 
form and sljlc of the present inscription and the other known Mai 
traka grants For example the usual opening sentence^ is missing 
in this copper plate No genealogy has been given But these 
grounds are not sufhcicnt for doubting the authenticity of the docu 
ment It is really too much to expect strict uniformity m the form 
of tlic draft of the charters of a dynasty particularly when they do 
not relate to the same period Instances of such differences occur 
in the records of other ruling houses For example the Dhanaidab 
Bamodarpur and Gunaighar grants simply mention the name of the 
ruling sovereign and do not give any genealogy The Baigram 
copper plate of the Gupta year 128 does not even mention the name of 
the ruling sovereign and is issued by a Kumaramatya who is desenb 
ed Yet the discovery of the Bhitari Silver 

Seal dearly ind cat*es that there must have been certain records in 
which the complete genealogy was gi\en The Gupta feudatories 
the kings of the family of Parivrajaka give in their grants a com 
plctc genealogy It is thus clear that the form of the draft varied 
from time to time and locality to locality The B M Copper Plato 
is the earliest known charter of the Maitraka family We ha\ e no 
other inscription of MahSraja Dronasinha or any of his predecessors 
where the usual phraseology of later Maitraka grants occurs It is 
highly likely that the set phraseology of the genealogical portion 
met with m the later Maitraka grants is posterior to the reign of 
Droipasinha 


Moreover the inscription presents certain features which make 
it clear that the charter is a genuine one Firstly the later grants 
inf rm us that Droijasinha was a feudatory ruler owing allegiance 


Fp jroph a In I oa VTII Append x 


. 2. tn 2 and ib d XI p IBS f n 1 
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to an impenal overlord ^ In the present inscription also he is 
described as a feudatory of a sovereign, and has been given the sub 
ordinate title of Maharaja Secondly, some of the names of ad- 
ministrative officers which are met with only in the Maitraka grants, 
e g Drangika Dhruvadhikamika, are also found in the present re- 
cord, Lastly the characters of the record definitely belong to this 
very age and do not betray any sign of a later age, as the Spurious 
Nalanda and Gaya Copper Plates of Saraudragupta do We may, 
therefore conclude that the Bhamodra Mohotta Copperplate of 
Dronasinha is a genuine charter 


3 Cf ths epithet »hkh occurs in Im* 1 of this copper-plate 

with the more elaborate expression, S 

M •, which occurs Dilator Maitraka grants 



THE STORY OF UDAYANA AND VASAVADATTA 
THROUGH THE AGES 

Ur 1 )r Satvi \a.4T. 

Udiyana Vatsaraja, the descendant of the great Paodavas, Is the 
ruler of KauaatnbI He is highly gifted in the art of flute placing 
and IS fond of taming wild elephants His neighbour Can^a 
Pradyota of Avanti, also known as Mahasena has a daughter 
named Vasavadatu ^ She is young and extremelj beautiful and 
her father intends betrothing her to Vatsaraja lie sends a messen* 
ger to Udayana asking him to be a tutor to his daughter in music 
and come to Aaanti to teach her The latter refuses out of sheer 
sclf'csteem and returns the messenger with the counter-message 
that the king himself should send his daughter to him to take 
lessons m music Pradyota feels insulted and conspires to entice 
him, he places a large blue elephant in the forest adjoining the 
borders of his kingdom and keeps a body of armed soldiers conceal- 
ed nearby Arrangements are already made to inform VatsarSja 
about the existence of such an auspicious elephant As Vatsaraja is 
out of his capital on a hunting expedition to Venuvana on the frontiers 
of hts kingdom, the elephant is placed in the Ndgavana at a distance 
ot a couple of leagues from there He runs to the spot with scant 
attendants, thinking that the blue elephant would get charmed 
with his lute He approaches it all alone but is surrounded by 
Pradyota's soldiers and taken as captive to Avanti 

When the news of his capture reaches Kausambi his minister 
Yaugandharayaija with some other confidants sets out to obtain the 
release of his master from Pradyota They reach there and secretly 
begin to work for their mission 

Once it so happens that an elephant runs amuck and creates 
havoc At this juncture Udayana s help is sought and the wild 
elephant is tamed by him So he is granted some concessions for 
this heroic deed and is appointed music teacher to Vasavadatta 
They fall in love with each other and their love ripens through 
their constant meetings and the marriage is consummated by the 
Gandharva ntes King Vatsaraja takes Vasavadatta into confi- 
dence and makes her willing to elope with him For this a suit- 

1 KSS and the BKM diiterenliate between Pradyota and Mahasena mentioning 
them as rulers of Magadha and Avanb respectively (KSS = KatbasanUagara 
BKM=Brhatkalhaman]ari) 

3 She was bom with the blessing* of Vasava (Indral and therefore was named 
after him as given by Vasava’ ie Vamvodoftd 
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able opportunitj is awaited 'Hie conspiracy of the minister 
Yaugandharayana to make the elephanlcss Bhadravati’ furious sue 
ceeds and thej run away to Kau^ambi 

There the Jung drunk with the beauty of Vasavadatta and in- 
dulging himself wholly in merry-making and sensuousness, neglects 
the imperial duties completely After some time the Vatsa King 
dom IS invaded by an aggressor named Arum from PAncala and the 
king IS forced to live in the village of Lav&i^aka 

In these circumstances the only remedy the Vatsa minister could 
see IS an alliance with the powerful neighbouring king of Magadha 
and the only way of effecting this is to establish matnmomal rela- 
tions with him, in other words to wed thci’- king to Padmavati, the 
sister of Darsaka the king of Magadha But Udayana is too deeply 
attached to his queen Vasa\adaUa to entertain any such proposal 
Vasavadatta s co-operation is then sought She readily agrees with 
the scheme of the minister and gives her consent to lead a life of 
grass widowhood till it is carried out Ultimately one daj when 
the king is on s hunting expedition the royal pavilion is set on fire 
and a tumour is spread that Vasavadatta and the minister have 
perished in the conflagration 

Vasavadatta along with the minister Yaugandharayaoa leaves 
for Magadha disguised as his sister There she is put in the charge of 
Padmavati by the minister under the pretension that she is his sister 
whose husband had gone abroad on a journey Vasavadatta lives 
with Padmavati under the assumed name of Avantika Afler some 
time a messenger is sent by the minister of Vatsaraja for the hand of 
Padmavati and the king’s consent is sought and within a few days 
Padmavati is married to Udayana Thus, with the help of the Maga- 
dha prince and of Mahasena the aggressor Arum is defeated and the 
lost kingdom of Kausambi is recovered Udayana with his newly 
wedded queen Padmavati returns to his kingdom At this point the 
secret of Vasavadatta s disguise is disclosed and she is again united 
with her husband Their mission is fulfilled 

DRAMATIC TOUCHES IN THE STORY 

Bhasa while dealing with the story adds that after their elope- 
ment their marriage was recognised by Vasavadatta s parents and 
was formally celebrated with their painted scrolls Again Varava 
datU is entrusted to Padmavati in a hermitage where she had come 
to pay her respects to the Queen Mother The enormity of Vasava- 
datt&’s sacrifice can be judged from ber pathetic remark at the time 
when she is asked to weave a garland for Padmaiati s matnage 
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The dramatic story of the Svapna \*i5a\adatta reads that after 
a few days of the royal mamageCV'asavadatta accompanies Podma 
vati to a pleasure garden At the^mc time the Jcing Udayana and his 
friend Vidu$aka also reach there VasavadatU requests Padmavati 
to hide themselves behind a bower to avoid the sight of strangers 
and from there she hears the king confessing his great love for 
Vasavadatta 

In some other scene Vasavadatta is informed of Padmnvatis 
severe headache and she rushes to the Ocean Pavilion to comfort her 
There mistaking the sleeping person for Padmavati she sits on the 
bed but soon after from the dream talk of the sleeping person she 
comes to know that he is none but her own beloved husband 
Udayana Then for fear of being recognised she slips away from 
there 

Udayana with his newly wedded queen and her retinue is back 
to his kingdom There comes the messenger from Mahasena with 
congratulations on victory and with a picture scroll of the conBrma 
tion of the marriage of Udayana and Vasavodatti Out of curiosity 
and respect Padmavati looks at the pictures and hnds resemblance of 
Vasavadatta to Avantika entrusted to her evre Presently Yaugan 
dharayana in the guise of a Brahmana appears on the scene to claim 
his sister The whole mystery is then solved by the minister and 
everything ends happily 

But the story as depicted by Matrraja Ananga Har^a differs m 
many respects from that of Bhasa In his drama Tapasavatsaraja 
the minister has a personal interview with the queen Vasavadatti 
and acquaints her with the crisis in the state Moreover he takes 
into confidence her father Mahasena and induces him to force Vasava 
datta to accept the plan for the good of the state So a letter from 
her father is brought to her with a demand for saenflee She agrees 
to the proposal and it is some time after the rumour of the conflagra 
tion is spread that she under the guise of a Brahmana s sister is put in 
to the care of Padmavati This helps in creating a natural atmosphere 
in the development of the story Padmavati has been represented 
as already cherishing love for Udayana The king under the predic 
tion of a holy man goes to Magadha to marry Padmavati with the 
hope that by doing so Vasavadatta may be recovered by him The 
V ictory of the king s armies is reported and while on his way back 
to his capital he comes to Prayaga and there determines to immo 
late hinxself being disappointed in his hope of finding Vasavadatta 
Vasavadatta is also brought there by the minister Yaugandharayaija 
Out of self reproach she also determines to immolate herself It 
is so arranged that both the funeral pyres made for them are near 
to each other It is when Visavadattfi is ready to immolate 
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herself that the minister rushes to the king (who is also 
preparing for the same end) the request to protect his sister 

from burmng herself in the fire The king rushes towards her and 
both recognise each other and the mystery of the whole plot is unrav el 
led by the mmister Yaugandharayana Both are reunited and come 
back to their kingdom with all good successes and prosperity 

Now there comes the story of her later life based on the two 
dramas of Sri Harsa From the point of Vasavadatta s life botli 
the stones run similarly She is the seniormost queen of the realm 
enjoying all the privileges of her position But after some time 
either by the tricks of the ministers or accidentally two new faces 
appear to share her undivided love for the king So she grous 
jealous and adopts some severe means to get nd of them but to lier 
great surprise she finds them at last her own kith and km and for 
gives them and allows the king to fulfil his desire The two 
targets of her cruel treatment are Saganka and Ratnavali 

The popularity of the legend and the treatment of it in sub 
sequent versions 

Udayana the king of Vatsa is the central figure m a large num 
ber of Sanskrit stones of love and adventure The historical 
Udayana appears in the Puranas as a ruler of the Paurava dynasty 
His name appears among the twenty nine Ihiru kings tracing their 
lineage to Arjuna the hero of the Mahabharata war Thej re 
moved their capital from llastmapura to Kaui«imbi as the former 
capital had been destroyed by the floods of the Ganges But the 
jejune chronicles mention him is the fifth from the last king of 
the line and the successor of ^atanlka and predecessor of Vahinara ^ 
From a passage in one of the Buddhist canonical writings tte 
learn that he reigned shortly after the death of the Buddha"* and 
consequently he was a contemporary of Cimja Prndjota of Avnntl 
of Pasenadi (Prascnajit) and his son Vidudabha of Kosala and 
of Bimbasara (Jam Srcniki) and his son Ajatoiatru of Magida 
Most of the historians of the present da\ agree on these points 
and establish matrimonial relations of Udiyana with AtantI 
Magidhi and Anga kingdoms® Moreoter the literary figure of 
king Dar^ka the ruler of Magadha has been identified with the 
famous ruler Aj^tasatni of Magadha ’’ ind Padma\-\ti as his sister 

3 S« r E. ParRilcr The PurSm l«t o( ihc Dj-rit tics of the KaU Age Pp 3 8 
Oicford 1913 * 

A CulUvscCA lU I** 15 c<l 11 Ollenberi; Tie Vmaya P pkam 2. 230 293. 
UBiMian 1 880 

5 of Annent Ind a bv R S “Mpad P £» tilraa NlUrn 109-Cop» 

« of AneJeni InJU by R. S Trip«thl. o 60 

7 **'• •nciml UiAiory of InH • (I91S) by R D Rhomlatkar Second 
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It IS not possible even now to trace the origin and the growth of 
the legends that gathered around Ae figure of Udayana But even 
m the canonical Pali writings we find a few hints of his amorous 
traits that would make him a suitable hero for romantic adven 
ture,® just as his contemporary Pradyota had gamed early an un- 
enviable reputation for ferocity It is, therefore, not surprising 
that popular fancy should have woven a story that bnngs the two 
raonarchs together in dramatic contrast, narrating the capture of 
Udayana through Pradyota s stratagem and the former’s sub. 
sequent elopement with his captor s daughter as a prize And who 
shall say in view of the romantic annals of Rajaput chivalry, that 
there may not have been a kernel of truth in the incident’’^ 

That the story of Udayana had long been popular in the secu 
lar literature of India is proved by a statement of 6ri Harsa,’'^ its 
use in the dramas of the early poet Bhasa and many other later 
poets, and numerous incidental references to it m technical” 
works and classics * Sudraka m his Mrcchakatika refers to Yau 
gandharayana arousing hi$ friends to free his master Udayana 
Damodnra Gupta refers to the romantic story of Udayana and Vasa 
vadatta The dramas Tapasa VatsarSja Vinavasavadatta Uninada 
Vnsnvadatta Ratnivah and Priyadarsika are wholly based on the 
same theme The fullest treatment of the Udayana legend in the 
Pah literature is found in the Dhammapada commentary a work 
of the 5th century AD ’■* Here wc gel an account of Udayana s 
earlier career, his acquisition of the lute to charm the elephants 
of his protector the ascetic Allakappa his captivity hjs wooing 
of Vasavadatta and his elopement with her on a female elephant 
named Bhadravati This portion of the history has been briefly 
narrated by Buddhaghosa also in his commentary on the Majjhi 
ma Nikaya 

For the Jam account of the legend we have the Trijasti Salaka 
Puru?a Carita of Hemachandra the Kumarapala Pratibodha of 
Somaprabha and the Mjgavati Cantra of Mlladhan Devaprabha 
In short they present very few parallels to the episodes which 
we find m Harsa's dramas but in general in the elopement episode 
sre nMve in agreement CtVe Buddhistic acccunts that hyAV 
the Kashmirian version 


8 Cullavagim loc cit Samyutta — Nikaya 3S 127 (Bharadwaja sutta) ed L. Feer 
London 1891 

9 Lectures on the Anaent History ot India by Bhandatkar Fp 58 63 

10 6f 11 Batna — Act n St 3 Loke h-in ca Vatcarija car (am Arthasastra book 
b Ch 7 Vrsth hi pvatah punaravrttiTjatha Suialfoilaynahhyam 

12 Mephadula 1 30 Prapyavant m vdayana kc'ha kov !a — 

13 Mre Act IV St 2G Uttejayaml suhrdab panmoksanaya Yaugandharayana 
ivodavanasva rajiiah (Arvakas episode) 

14 £d H C Norman 12 161 231 London 1909 
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Thus we have the mam current of Sanskrit and Pali bterature 
down to the eleventh century AD before we find a consecutive 
presentation of the tile in the two works of Kashmirian writers the 
famous Kathasar tsagara of Somadeva and the Brhatkathamanjari 
of K^emenclra Both claim to be faithful abridgments of the 
ancient Brhatkatha of Gunadhya But another abridgment of the 
ancient Byhatkatha Bfhatkatha sloka Samgraha of Budha Sva 
min which seems more faithful to the original has proved that 
the Kashmirian versions are not so faithful as thej claim to be ’ 
So With the above discussion we come to the conclusion that the 
legend of Udayana and Vasavidalla had been current among the 
masses and literary circles for more than one thousand years till it 
got its legendary form in KSS and BKkl But out of the so far 
known authorities on the subject vve think Bhasa is the earliest 
and he has the firsthand knowledge of the historical as well 
as romantic incidents and thus has presented the story in a most 
faithful manner Thus taking Bhasa as a starting point we will 
consider the treatment of the story by the subsequent writers 
As the two dramas prec sely on the same theme on which BhSsa s 
two dramas are based have been discovered recently so first of 
all let us take them into consideration One of them is the Vina 
Vasavadatta by an anonymous author ® and closely similar in 
plot style and spint to the Pratijna Yaugandharayana and the 
other is Tapasavastsaraja by Ananga Harfa Matrraja agreeing 
in theme and incidents with the Svapnavasavadatta Both the 
dramas Pratqna and Vina deal with the story (leaving aj.ide 
strange mytholog cal stones of the birth of Udayana and Vasava 
datta ) with the adventures and the capture of Udayana his romance 
and elopement But the most remarkable difTereiice between the 
two IS with regard to the central theme In the Pratijna Yaugan 
dharayana more importance is attached to the character of the 
minister Yaugandharayana while m the Vina it has become a 'e-'on 
dary thing and the valour and the romance of Udayana have taken 
precedence over it Like the story in KSS it begms with the anxiety 
of Mahasena about the marriage of Vasavadatta and his seeking of 
some boon from a God or a Goddess ^ and with this inspiration fol 


15 For a detailed study on tlio subject see 

( ) Udayana as a Histor cal Per ona" V de Cambr dge H story of Ind a 
p 187 18S 308 Dr Bhandarkar— Lectures on Anc ent History of India, 
pp 58 63 Pariutcr— Ancient Ind an Histoncal trad Uon pp 23S 86 
( ) (For legendary sources— P D Gune Pradyota Udayana and srendca— 
A Jain legend " Annalg of the Bhandarkar Research Inst tute — July 1920 
KSS Book n TaraAga 1 6 Book HI Taran^a 1 2 BKM Book II til 
^ .BSS Sarga TV— 18 20 V 69 174. 

16 Prof C R Devadhar (Poona Or Vol X p 88) Idenbfies it ■» th VaUaraia 

Sts??'" Shastr (Intro to A eatya p 28— Balamandram press, 

Ml' *5i Identify t w b Unmoda Va-avadilta of aakl bhadrs 

■ T Ucism of artkfical elopment is defin tely based on this drama 
‘ •- ’ ■ KSS toCandl 
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lows the capture of Udaynna In Pralijna it appears the plot is execut 
ed out of a feeling of sheer jealousy and revenge and it is accidental 
that the romance takes place But in the Vma Vasavaditta it is 
purely guided with the intention of marrying Vasa\adatta to XJdaj 
ana Moreover Bhasas play does not portray the beginning and 
the development of the romance between the hero and the heroine 
in its entirety Not only that both the principal characters 
do not at all appear in person on the stage but m the VmavSsava 
datta full three acts (iv vi) have been devoted to the beginning 
and the development of their love and throughout they remain on 
the stage Vasavadatta s craze for music which has simply been 
referred to there has been depicted with a length here in Vinavasa 
\adatta The music lesson to which Bhasa refers m the Svapna 
does not occur at all in the Pratijna but m the Vioa it actually takes 
place in a romantic atmosphere ^ The other incidents like the 
female elephant Bhadravati getting furious and elopement etc arc 
similar in both the plays A reference to Arum a powerful king 
of Pancala about whom we do not hear in later versions is found 
in this play®*^ It is said that he has an alliance with the king of 
Ujjain on account of his enmity with Udayana 

The other pla> which stands in comparison with Bhasa s Svap 
na Vasavadatta is the Tapasavatsaraja A comparative study of 
the Svapna Tapasa and KSS shows that this drama iTapasavatsa 
raja) agrees more with KSS and BKM than with Svapna In 
Svapna we do not have any knowledge of the outlines of the minis 
ter 8 plot and of the active help of Vasavadatta s brother or father 
m executing the plot According to the legend in the KSS 
Gopala the brother of Vasavadatta is taken into conf dence by (he 
mimsters Rumanvan and Yaugandharayana is called from Ujjajini 
and the whole plan is explained to him He goes with them and gives 
his consent But in Tapasavatsaraja in place of her brother her 
father IS taken into confidence and instead of his personal presence 
1 letter is obtained from him to persuade Vasavadatta for the great 
sacrifice On the point of Arums lavasion it closely follows the 
dramatic rather than the legendary version and portrays Vatsaraja 
as deeply indulging in amorous sports neglecting the imperial 
rffffres amf qurfe rfrrfriTererrf fa hes formicfebAj enemy' Aronr of Pan 
c5la Again there appears Narada®® before the king starts for 

18 Vina Act I p S 16 

19 Vma Act. I p 5 16 

20 Ibd Act, VlI-214 18 
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22 KSS in Lambaka Tara^Ka I St 23 >3 
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sports to Lavanaka and tells him of the coming calamity which 
will only be of temporary duration being followed by prosperity 
But in T5pasa the story follows a slightly different pattern 
After the supposed death of Vasavadatta and the minister Yaugan 
dharayana Udayana is taken to holy Prayaga where a monk named 
Lamakayana meets him and consoles him with the prediction that 
he will meet his beloved queen again with the help of his second 
wife and thus makes him agree to marry Padmavati The Vidu 
§aka who is himself in the know of the plot takes him to Rajagrha 
where a Panvrajika SSnkrtyayani has already been sent with the 
picture of the king to influence and persuade Padmavati to go m for 
the king The plan succeeds and Padmavati following Udayana 
who has become a Tapasa puts on the robes of an ascetic and renounc 
mg her royal palace lives in a garden worshipping the image of the 
king Udayana 8’ Vasavadatta s meeting with Padmavati takes place 
in a park as in KSS and not in the Tapovana as in the Svapna 
But in the way Vasavadatta is presented In disguise as the sister 
of an old Brahmana and as one whose husband has gone abroad 
this drama follows Bhasa and not KSS and BKM where she is 
presented as the daughter of Yaugandharayana an old Br&hmana 


In both KSS and Tapasa Vatsaraja comes to Rajagrha special 
ly for the purpose of marrying Padmavati in the former in response 
to an invitation from the Magadha king and in the latter directed 
by the predictions of the monk Lamakayana In the Svapna how 
ever he is represented as having come over to Rajagrha on some 
other mission In this respect the story of BKM also is identical 
with KSS®® Again according to KSS the king on the prediction 
of Narada is sure that Vasavadatta is living and that it is a plo‘ 
of the ministers 8° This agrees well with the consolation of the 
monk Lamakayana found in other versions of the story The firm 
belief of the king in his being reunited with his beloved queen is found 
in both the KSS and Tapasa There is no reference to the unfading 
garland and the Tilaka in the Tapasa which we find in the KSS 
and BKM and which leads the kmg to suspect that Vasavadatta is 
living The self reproaches of Vasavadatta and her determination 
for self immolation described at the end of the play Tapasa vatsa 
raja are also described almost identically m the KSS®’ of which 
Bhasa makes no mention 


26 K™ t kalanca te duhkham Wiav aval na ca tvaya 
sukharitam bhavita hi Ut 

27 TacHSa Act in 
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For the meeting and reunion with Vosavadatta all the authors 
choose different places In the KSS it takes place at Lavanaka after 
her leaving Magadha, in the Tapasa also it takes place after her Icav 
ing Magadha but the place is Prayaga where both the parties are ready 
to immolate themselves, out of sheer despair on a funeral pyre 
Bhasa effects the meeting in the palace of Darsaka following the 
recognition of Vasavadatta on the painted scroll These are the 
major differences found in the different versions of the story 

As we have already referred to all the possible sources of 
Udayana's legend above, we will now briefly discuss Har?a’s treat- 
ment of the story In both the Natikas there are passing allusions 
to one or the other of the several episodes of the story The author 
has freely utibsed the sources and presented to us a changed picture 
of the vanous incidents of the legend The amorous sports of 
king Udayana had long been popular m the secular and Buddhist 
literature which the dramatist used to the best advantage The idea 
of the mamage with Batnavali is probably the same as we find in 
the mamage of Fadmivati described by Bhasa and others for it is 
purely for the sake of political albance planned by the ministers and 
based on the prophecy of a seer or an astrologer that the husband of 
the particular princes will be a Samrat A passing reference to it is 
made in the narrative of Ksemendra about princess Padmavati 
This IS how Harsa collected the matenal for the two romantic epi 
sodes of Vatsaraja's life To depict Vasavadatta s jealousy he might 
have got ample material from the life in the harems of the con 
temporary princes He has depicted Udayana as a sensuous man 
indulging in all kinds of pleasures a man of Patanagavrtti and 
Vasavadatta as a high-minded jealous queen In short Udayana is 
a hen pecked husband and Vasavadatta a jealous wife 

In the above paragraphs we have already discussed the differ 
ence to be found In the Kashmirian versions of the Brhatkatha 
There is one more faithful abridgement of the original Brhatkatha 
known as Brhatkatha ^loka sangraha But there we do not get the 
Udayana legend in full Only incidental references to the principal 
events and the personages of the story are found The incidents 
connected with the birth and the early years of Udayana s life are 
related at length There is an allusion to the elopement episode and 
to Bhadravati and Natagiri, and mention is made of the two queens 
Vasavadatta and Padmavati, as well as of the four ministers, B?abha 
Rumanvat, Yaugandharayana and Vasantaka 


33 Ibid St 10 BKM Book Ml S8 99 
33 KSS ibid St lOS-lOS 
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Indian and European judges alike agree that Tulasi Dasa was 
the greatest Hindi poet The earliest notice of him is to be found 
in the Bhaktanidla of Nabhadasa a Vai$oavite living in V^ndavana 
about 1601 AD According to the tradition accepted by Sir George 
Grierson Tulasi Dasa was born about 1533 A D and died in 1624 A D 

A few particulai-s are related about him in the late sources — 
such as — that he was a Kannaujia Brahmin born in the Rajapur 
Village in the Banda District of UP the names of his parents weie 
Atmarama and Hulsi and that he was married to Ratnavali the 
daughter of Dmabandhu Pathaka 

Tradition is unanimous in maintaimng that Tulasi Dasa loved 
his Wife passionately that it was through a rebuff from her that 
his mind turned from sensual pleasure to the divine bliss and that 
it was after this incident that Tulasi Dasa set his heart upon singing 
the glories of Rama the incarnation of Visnu 

A good deal of his time was spent m sobtary travels, and he 
IS credited to have visited Pun Ramesvara Dvanka Badnka 
srama Kailasa Manasarovara Chitrakula Frayaga Vfndavana 
Ayodhya and Banaras the last two places claiming major part of 
his life 

Tulasi Dasa was a versatile genius and the works attributed to 
him are Gitavali Dohavali Kavitta Ramavana Vinaya patnka tlie 
Satsai and ihe Ramajna all having the one object of popularizing 
the Rama-cult This list is not unfrequently extended by the addi 
tion of the eight more which are Ramusalaka Hanumad bahuka 
Janaki mangala Parvati mangala Ramalala nahachu Baravai 
Ramayana Vairagya saipdipim anj Krsoa Gitavali all dealing 
with Rama or his counter part Kxsna 

But the work on which his fame as a poet rests is the Rama 
vmiVaTnl.Ti^iiS'a m VViC lAartasa bake of Rpjnas denngs tra\y one 
ot the most amazing jewels of Indian literature and a peak of poetm 
art 


Its story IS taken from VaUniki s Ramayana It runs — 
4b 
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Dasaratha king o£ Ayodh>a had four sons by his three v/i\es 
the sons names were Rama Bhirata Lak^mana and Satrughna 
The four attended the court of king Janaka of Videha where Rama 
won the hand of Janaka s daughter Stta at a great archery contest 
Rama and Sita were married and for a time lived happily at the 
court of Dasaratha When Dasaratha gr^w old he named Rama 
as his heir but his second queen Kaikeyi reminded him of a boon 
which he had promised her long since ahd demanded its fulfilment 
in the banishment of Rama and the installation of her own son 
Bharata as heir apparent Dasaratha demurred but Rama insisted 
on his father fulhUing his promise and went into exile with Sita 
and his brother Lakshmana AVhen Dasaratha died Bharata took 
o\er the kingdom but onlj as regent for the exiled Rama 

Meanwhile Rama Lakshmana and Sita dwelt as hermits in the 
forest of Dandaka where Rama destroyed many demons who were 
harrassing ascetics Ravana the demon king of Lanka decided to 
avenge his fallen kinsmen and while Rama and Laksmana were 
on a hunting expedition came to their hermitage in the guise of an 
ascetic seized Sita and earned her off to Lanka Rama and Laks 
mana sought far and wide for Sita and enlisted the help of Sugriva 
the king of the monkeys and his general the brave and loyal 
Hanuman 

Hanuman went in search of Sita and leaping across the straits 
at last found her in Ra\ ana s palace With the help of a great army 
of monkeys and other allies the two brothers slew Ravana and his 
hosts and rescued Sita 

SiU had been treated with respect by her captor and had 
in no way yielded to his blandishments But as she had lived under 
the roof of another man Rama in accordance with the law would 
accept her only if she could prove her chastity Tliereupon S ta 
threw herself in fire but the fire god refused to accept her After 
this proof of innocence Sita was united with Rama and the two re 
turned to Ayodhya to rule long and righteously 

Such was the legend that to the great good fortune of mankind 
fascinated the love-sick Tulasi Dasa and took roots in his fancy 
Around it gathered the experiences and insights of more than 
seventy well filled years the Manasa became the poetical autoblo 
graphy and the philosophic testament of Tulasi Dasa He stuffed 
it with every enthusiasm that diversified his own life and enriched 
it with the choicest episodes from Indian literature the result was 
this poem unique alike in form and content — for the poet has herein 
presented to us something profoundly new something that may bo 
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called an unforeseen spiritual substance unforeseen because it 
streamed from the very roots of his own innersell, and he has ordered 
and organized this spiritual substance in a systematic whole which 
in itself seems to bring us very little that is new, and yet it brings 
to us a universe that is basically new, for it is informed and enliven 
ed by that Divinity which is ceaselessly pushing forward universal 
life and which when pleased raises us to a participation in IIis life 
and frees us forever from all bondage 

Posterity has reason to be grateful to the fate that kept Tulasi 
Dasa in seclusion for a greater measure of his life — for solitary life 
IS of itself the most exempt from diminution and is the nearest to 
the divine spirit From sohtude flows all that builds the real art 
divine dreams tears transports sentimental tinsel — the wild genius 
of a true spirit of the woods It was in the solitude of Ayodhya and 
Varanasi on the banks of the Sarayu and the Ganges that a 
crystalline universe grew about Tulasi Dasa fragile nay illusory but 
wonderfully transparent All round him the settled world of huma 
nity was being riven and enlivened by the tension the tension flow 
ing from the inner spirit which rests while it acts — for that indeed 
IS the teal meaning of the word lUma It was this action this doing 
ones duty to oneself to ones fcllowmen and to the universe that 
was Ramas breath Tulasi Dasa delivered this message of duty to 
his countrymen at a time when they needed it most 

The Ramacantamanasa is divided into seven books i e Blila 
Ayodhya Aianya Ki^kmdha Sundara Lanka and Uttara Kfipda 
The first two Kandas arc the longest and as they deal with the 
childhood marriage and exile of Rama they exhibit some of the 
noblest specimens ol eloquence harmony and genius and are charac 
terized by the essential qualities of epic greatness — digmty clarity 
variety and solidity of effect 

But Rama s exile into forest is not the real theme of the poem 
nor IS it the aim of Rama s life upon earth the real theme of the 
epic vs vn the Atanya Kanda which begins with the incident of 
Indra s son assuming the form of a crow and biting Sita in her foot 
with the intention of testing Ramas strength Rama eas ly brings 
the lad to his senses and contmues his journey through the forest 
till he arrives in the Dandaka forest his heart now set upon the 
destruction of Ravapa the Satan who was challenging the might of 
God himself For says Rama — 

^ ^ iTj irrfr i 

Give me now O lord some charm by which I may destroy the 
enemy of the saints 
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This IS the theme and this ts the central point, the crisis of the 
epic scheme is that moment when Rama asks Sita to v. ithdraw her 
self into Fire leaving her counterpart with him to enable him to 
unfold the rest of the plot 
For says he — 

fiTifRPT 51m I 

^ TS TdV I 

5*0 TRT T5 TTf Pr^t’TT I 
Phr T% PwiTTTrTT (1 
Ttlt *1^ T?T I 

iPT TT fgir ann n 
^ TIPt fT? I 

ijT^sfjTTr tl 
1TT*T *l TT^ I 
TftTt II 

‘ Hearken most loNely I am going to act a fantastic human part 
Be you absorbed into hrc until I have completed the destruction 
of the demons As soon as Rama had fimshed speaking she pressed 
her lords feet to her bosom and entered into the hre leaving only 
an image of herself of exactly the same appearance and the same 
amiable disposition Even Laksmana did not know this mystery* 
Then follows the killing of Manca by powerful Rama end abduc 
lion of Sita by Rai’ana By the close of Kigkindha Kan^a Rama 
gathers allies, and finding a clue to Sita m Sundarakaoda he makes 
ready to launch action against Havana m Lanka Kanda And when 
finally the supreme action has taken place the whole thing is re 
solved in the Uttara Kanda in non duality through devotion to 
Rama 

What are the eternal objects of great poetry asks Mathew 
Arnold m the Preface to his own poems and he replies that they are 
human actions and that the quality of the human action is all im 
portant And shall we anywhere in world literature find human 
action keyed to a nobler pitch than in Tulasi Dasas Rama Bharata 
L/aksmana and Sita ani ’nas Vnis 'iraman action iuani express’ion 
anywhere m world literature more artistic and more profound than 
111 Tulsi Dasa s Ramacaritamanasa^ What is important here is 
that the action predominates over the e'qircssion of it the expression 
draws Its force directly from the pregnancy of the matter which it 
conveys And then look at the umty and profundity of the impres 
Sion the poem creates on you and mark the way this poet has 
matched the external action of the poem by a universal and emotional 
pattern by which his whole being is penetrated and absorbed 
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And to merge all action mto its immanent source there comes 
the last book called Ultara Kan^a unfolding the most celestial epi 
sodes of Siva Parvati Vasi$lha Sanatkumara Kaka BhusunijU 
and Garuda all hymning the glones of Rama on the Nilacala under 
an asvattha tree among the birds and beasts imong the bards and 
saints for the lasting weal of mankind and it is here in the seat of 
the Vedic Rta that Tulasi Dasa propounds his philosophy of Bhakti 
i e sharing through a steady contemplation of all things in their 
order and worth in the light of the Supreme Whole that is Rama 
the e\er young child or says Tulasi Dasa — 
ini Turr » 

miTT 553 THTTII 

The child Rama is my patron divinity beautiful in form as a myiiad 
cupids It IS this ever young form of Rama that was the ideal 
of India s national poet and it was the glow of the ever shining 
youth wnth which he wanted to radiate the mmds 0/ his country 
men 

A close scrutiny of the work, yields a peculiar unity of cxter 
nal design and of the moral order behind the poem which creates 
the overwhelming force of the Ramacantsinanasa-^that sense of 
grandeur which we may call its gigantic loftiness of human idea! 
And whether the reader shares the doctrinal elements in Tulasi 
Dasa s faith is really of no consequence at all for in the poem thoso 
elements have been fused with everything else with Tulasi Dasas 
nature into an immortal work of art — ^the noblest specimen in 
Indian literature And the reader who is capable of appreciating 
this will find that his delight in it cannot be touched by any ques 
tions of theology 

The Ramacaritamanasa stands out as an emblem of flash ng 
genius which is tyrpified in its authors abrupt transitions from 
gaiety to grav ty from melancholy to mirth from the sublime to 
the ludicrous and back again It offers us a unique portrayal of 
the irreconcilable dualism at the heart of the universe the inner 
struggle the contrast between a hard and a brutal world and the 
moments of divine illumination which unaccountably break into it 
between the essential nobility of Rama and the tragic destiny which 
always confronts him between the austere vision of the seer and 
the alluring claims of the flesh between the fret and fever of living 
and the desire for a lost paradise which is not after all unattain 
able And all this creation of the supreme poet is enbvened by an 
element of magic that strange but harmonious mingling of dreami 
ness and drollery of the spectral and elfin of wild scenery and gro- 
tesque events all over spread by a moonshine madness which is 
given to a world genius alone 
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To sum up the poem Rdmacantamanasa is an ideal summa 
tion of the values of life Ils action is unmatched in dignity and 
beauty and its design is uf cosmic significance Its author though 
the wisest of mankind was no mere student of books to his human 
competence he joined the gusts of feeling the entrancing rapture^ 
the sudden sorrows of a genuine poet He was a true lover and a 
\\ay^^ard one He could delve into magic could burn offerings to 
the gods he could plunge into mysticism and there could well up 
from the deep store of his unconscious mind floods of words of 
images and of fears He was a genius if ever there was one and 
this genius in all its sweep and freshness was poured into the com 
position of Hamacantamanasa — the most kindred of themes tlio 
most picturesque and magical of Indian poems 

The people has been and always will be greatest j oet of all 
ages and all nations writes Bacquer in his introductioi ' Perrans 
Volume La Soledad and he is right For no one knows better 
than they how to synthesize in their works the beliefs the aspira 
tions and the feelings of a period Surely it was precisely here 
m this school of glowing life at peak that the secret of Tulasi 
Dasa s success lay for he took and turned the eastern folk poetry 
adopting its metre and the moods of melancholy lit by philosophy 
as model for his great work and sublimated it through that secret 
force and that life of the soul which he attained everywhere It 
waa his communion with and his life rooted in the native element 
that gave him the power he enjoyed as India s national poet 

And what was the effect of his writing this poem in demotii. 
Hindi’ It was clear and emphatic By writing his Ramaya a in 
Hindi Tulasi Dasa finally set at rest the age-long bitter feud between 
the frigid Sanskrit and the animated demotic Hmd in ^ decisive 
victory for the latter so far as creatve writing was concerned Th^ 
heavy shadow this controversy threw upon the literary life of the 
country was for ever dispelled by the poem of this universal genius — 
for no onq interested m the progress of Ind an poetry could easily 
ov erlook a poet w ho so evidently had such a great deal to say and 
an individual way of saying it and that too in his mother tongue 

And then what makes our poet peculiar in world literature is 
the fact that what he is that he is not and what he is not that 
he is in the famous enigmatic words of the Upani;at Likewise 
h:s world is not what we ordinary men see it but lies far away at 
the back of it in its ghostly metaphysical essence which he alone 
may see in moments of clairvoyance through the faculty of rare- 
faction that ethenalization of sensO into spint which breaking 
all human limitation identifies him with the mystery that gazes 
at him at every point It is this world this dematenalized reality 
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glowing behind the blanket o£ matter to ^/hlch Siva refers Parvati 
m every tenth line of the Kamayar^a and it is in these intoxicant 
mental chimes that Tulasi Dasa reveals his real self and with the 
same stroke reveals our selves too And thus uplifted from what 
is seen into the realm of feeling pure the reader is enabled to come 
face to face v.ith that drami which is being ceaselessly enacted by 
Rama the real Man It is here in the revelation of that Absolute 
where harmonies and dissonances fuse into one dynamic equilibrium 
that the poet Tulasi Dasa is enshrined for ever 

And it IS right that it should be so — for the object which is at 
back of every true work of art is the attainment of a state of bemp 
a state of high functioning a more than ordinary moment of exist 
ence In such moments activity is inevitable and whether this 
activity IS with a pen or a brush or a chisel or tongue its result 
is but a by product of the state a trace the foot print of the state 
And thus the poem Ramayina which results from that state of the 
poet IS a mere by product it is useful valuable and interesting as 
a sign of what has passed The essence of the radiant word lies 
behind it it is there that Tulasi Dasa the real poet lives 

But how IS it that this man does it all and does it so marvel 
lously well The answer is that nobility grows out of contained 
emotion and the teal poet is he who simply unloads himself of feel 
mgs and visions that possess him This he does through images*— 
his whole poem being a sequence of (word ) images images that 
glisten while they speak and reflect in them the universal light as 
does a tiny crystal the mighty orb of the sun Himself quiet as the 
moon this poet has put immense vibration into these images but 
his creation as a whole remains serene quiet and calm and yet it 
IS eternally articulate as are the Egyptian statues which the more 
immobile they are the more it seems as if they would move and 
speak It was thus for the second time m this poet after Kalidasa 
that experience became language and language became experience 
as IS inevitable in an artist who is unable to distinguish between his 
feeling and his way of expressing it It was perhaps again in him 
that the truly significant reference of every smallest thing to what 
is greatest became articulate as never before and also that divine 
mixture of nostalgia and aspiration after mystical heights which 
we consider to be the essence of Indian genius and which elevated 
Tulasi Dasas poem to almost heavenly reaches 

How tempting it is then to linger on the personality of this 
fascinating poet who as a saint gave a philosophic and rational form, 
and by the same stroke a spiritual consistence and immense vigour 
of expansion to the devotional tendencies which prevailed before 
him under very difficult circumstances^ But it is necessary to 
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pause and have an idea of the type of society he, as creator and 
critic of life, advocated in his Ramacaritamanasa 

Pascal once said that saints receive by grace what God possess* 
es by nature, independence of all created beings not only in regard 
to bodies but in regard to intelligences It is precisely here that 
the Indian saints have erred Tulasi Dasa is no exception For, he 
too forgets the law of human solidarity and chanty, which is re- 
quired by the community of origin and by the equality or rational 
nature among all men He too proclaims as just what is establish- 
ed simply because it is established That seems to be the impli 
cation of his oft-quoted line — 

jr? iRTT ij? srnl i 

ais*ii^ srfUTRt II 

It IS manifestly absurd to preach discrimination on the basis of 
birth, and that too in the name of the holy writ Tulasi Dasa did 
it and that too as an article of Hindu religion 

And if Tulasi Dasas Ramayana has so vastly reinvigorated the 
salt of the earth and has thereby prevented millions of bru.sed 
reeds from breaking completely it has also deepened m an im 
mense multitude of unthinking reeds the virus of caste system 
whose putrefaction is nauseating this country today, and If his 
Ramayana has-— for all time — preserved among men great truths, 
It has been by debasing some to make them acceptable to people— 
and that is the great sin the more so for the flavour of intelligent 
and artistic perversity hidden behind it 

It IS an error then to equate the drum the ignorant the 
Sudra the beast and the woman and to oroclaim tiiem as worthy 
of beating Tulasi Dasa did it But such a sublime spirit as Tulasi 
Dasa cannot even fall into an error without scattering sparks of 
truth in all directions, and it is these sparks and the eternal glow 
of Divinity which he has revealed in his Ramacaritamanasa for 
which mankind will worship him so long as they love truth good- 
ness, and beauty in peace 
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Manu? resembles the term Manu, the name of the great pro 
gemtor In Rgveda it is used in all cases such as Manusah, RIanu$a 
and Manuse In about twenty places the learned Sayanacharya 
understands thereby yajamana or a sacrlficer ’ Sayanacharya docs 
not discnrrunale between yajamana and rtvik that is between 
sacrlficer and priest These terms mostly occur in relation to sacri- 
ficial ritual One who sacrifices or worships Agm is a manu? 

Manujvat is another form we meet with in about twenty-two 
places in Rgveda Literally it means ‘hke manu?’. The gieat 
Sayanacharya translates this word manus as man in some places® 
and as 'Manu, the progenitor’, in others It seems he is doubtful 
about the meaning of this term^ 

Sayaniicharya's rendering of Manusvat, namely, as at the sacri- 
fice of Manu is hardly convincing For, Manu had become a mytho- 
logical person at the time of the composition of the ;ks Moreover, 
the word here is manu? and not Manu 

Manu?a, manu?a, and manusya are other analogous words 
They are all supposed to denote human beings Manu?ya is both an 
adjective and a noun In 2 16 1 it is used as an adjective of Yajna, 
and in 1-26-4 as that of bahn Both the terms mean sacrifice 

If Manu? means a sacrlficer then amanusa denotes a person 
whose religious practices as well as gods are materially different 
from those of the sacrificing community (8-70-11, 10-22-8) The 
meaning of amanusa helps to determine the meaning of manu?a 

Martya or marta, meaning mortal, is a synonym of manu? 

^ Every human being is mortal Therefore Sayanachvya took manusa 


1- 36-7 1-128-1 (adhvaryu) 1-148-1 (rtvirupasuprajasu alternative) 1-180-0. 

2- 2-6 8 3-3-6 4-2-1 4-6-11, 6-10-2 7-70-2 7-90-3. 7-100-4 8 50 8 9-72-4 

9- 74-5 10-104-4 10 110-1 7 

» 1-52-8 1-130-9 1-175-3 1-181-8 1-189 7 2-2-5 2-10-1 2-18 2, 3-2 9. 3-3-2 

3- 26-2 3-611-6 4-1-9 4-37 3 5-3-4 3-6-7. 7-6 2 7-73-2 ».?,7-2, 13-11-5 

10- 21-7, 10-25-8 10-40-13 10-49-7, 10-99-7, 10-104 8 

Manurhitah or Manuhilam is mlerpreted as follovis (1) Manuna manlrena, 
inanu$>ena va yajamanadi rvpein U-13-4), (2) manusa hotradi rupena manus- 
yena (1-14-11) (3) Brahmanaiutein (1-1(16-61, (4) Sarvebhyo manu?yebhyah 
hitam (3 2 15) (5) Manun a hitah (6-16 9) (6) manusvebhyah hitam, (6-70-2), 
(7) manuna prajapatina 5hitam (8 19 24), (8) manusyaih grhe^u ahitah (8-34-8). 
(9) raanu^yahitah (I0-26-S) 
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and its derivatives to mean human beings generally It may bo 
argued however that the words mean no more than people who 
are sacnficers Martya is used evidently in contrast to amartya 
Agni is amartya or immortal Thus the word marta or martya 
need not be given any wider significance l^et us now revert to 
manusv at 

At one place (10 63 6) inanu$ah has been used m the ctymo- 
logical sense namely mantarah — thoughtful sagacious or omnis 
cient It is derived from man to think Manusah in this sense is 
the epithet appbed to the Visvedevas 

Sayanacharya has needlessly introduced Manu in 1 76 5 2 20 6 
5 29 7 6-4 1 and 6 15-4 In 1117 21 (manave) and m 13111 
(manoh) the word manusya is taken to mean manu Probably 
the word Ida m the company of manu$va led him to interpret 
manusya as manu In 10 65-4 manu?aya is equivalent to manusyaya 

Expressions such as manu$ah yugesu manusah yugah manusya 
>ugani require elucidation In one instance Sayanacharya has offer 
ed an ingenious interpretation and he should have adhered to it 
According to him yuga means the period required for the perform 
arce of a sacrifice Later on however Sayanacharya easilv slips into 
a ritualistic interpretation he projects rather incongruously into the 
inteiprctation of Rgvedic hymns the ideas current in his days I 
think yuga m the above expressions means the length of time from 
the beginning to the end of a manusa sacrifice (7 9-4) In Sayana 
charya s w oeds it is yagakala 

Now who were the manusah’ Sayanacharya suggests that 
sacnficers are meant by the word But the alternative meaning that 
he hns giv en to the word namely mankind is in that case untenable 
For there were many people whose religion was other than 
sacrificing 

Can it be said that every sacrificer was called manuia’ The 
oft repeated simile manu$ah na (like sacnficers) by poets who are 
themselves engaged in sacrificial ntual supports the view that the 
class of ^cnficers known byr the name of jjianu,sab was distinct from 
other sacnficers For instance a r?! exhorts Indra to shower upon 
him all the comforts and happinesses as he d d upon manuka 
(manus5 i\a) Manusa is in the instrumental case SayanSchdrya 
takes it to be genetive I lake it to be dative The author of th" 
hvmn who is presumably a sacnficer regards himself as a non 
manuka Sayanacharya suggests that other priests (itaresam 
j-tvijam) are meant by the words raanu$a (manusyanam) This is 
not convincing (1 130 9) 
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In another -verse (4 37 1) the Rbhus are requested by the rsi to 
come to his sacrifice just as they went to the sacrifice o£ the manu?a 
people (manujah vjksu) Similar appeal is made to other gods in 
1 264 It follows therefore that tljere must be some distinguish 
ing features to warrant this separate mention We might seek for 
them in the sacrificial method or procedure 

These manu$ah performed their sacrificial rites before dawn 
and while it was still dark (2 2 2) It seems that the gods of these 
people were Varuna Mitra and Aryama (1 264) Sayanacharja 
understands Prajapati by the word manusah in this verse I see 
no basis for this interpretation In 10 36 10 Manus sacrificial 
gods have been alluded to in general terms I take it however that 
Milra and Varuna are meant thereby 

I now proceed to show where and how I differ from the general 
ly accepted interpretation I translate 647 16 os follows Oh 
Indra you arc reputed to be a hero over powering the most power 
ful and helping people one after another to overcome calamities 
You scorn the elated (edhamanadvij) you ore the sovereign of 
both the regions ond >ou give (cofku>ate) wealth to the manuv>as 
Imanusydn) Here I agree with the late Prof Rajwadc that vuoh 
means wealth Sayanich&rya has translated co$ku>'isc ns dadAsi 
given (8 641) 

M) rendering of 1 684 is this Agni is installed by the sons 
of Manu as hota lie is indeed their master is well as the lord of 
the r wealth They (the sons of Manu) wished to have main 
monni alliances among themselves and eventually these wise people 
obtained very able progeny Tlic words manoh apatyc used here 
should not be taken to refer to the direct progeny of Manu For his 
lineal dcsccndcnts would nit have chosen to marry among them 
selves By apatya SAynacharya rightly understands yajam^na tc 
a saenreer I should like to say that different people of different 
categories who adopted Minus mode of sacrifice formed themselves 
Into a communits 

Agni in 1 06-2 is slid to live creiltd these people if Manu by 
Ringing the nlvid hvmn of Ayu According to ^yan cliSryn Agni 
MAS pratned bv Manu and human being? uercr creiferf Probibfy 
1 e identifies Ayu with Manu But this is nt I justifl ible Ayu was 
the lender of the people of the same name When this Ayu offirid 
I rayers to /\gnl In the wav Minu d d there came to be a sect tlmt 
might well be called the prtgeny of Manu Disagree np with 
*vyin-ch-*rMj I would call tlem conformists Manu«ih In 102^-1 
irr conf rmls‘s Somi Is deseribed to have t> e pr wer of knowing the 
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houses of these ‘conformists Ksetra\ittarah means one who knows 
well the residence (k§etra} I take the word druhah in the ablative 
The poet sajs oh Soma sa\e me from my enemies and also from 
sin 


I'he idea expressed in the first stanza of 6 18 7 is a mere repeti 
tion of what has been said already m the second verse of this sukta 
Sayanacharya s interpretation seems to be that the most powerful 
Indra became a human being But it is hard to understand why a 
god like Indra needed valour to become a human being Again the 
rsi has described the unprecedented heroism of Indra I think the 
poet suggests that Indra forced himself upon the conformists It 
might be argued that the followers of Manu had to admit Indra as 
their god at their sacrifice although he had no place of honour there 
We hav e already seen that 1 26-4 does not mention Indra 

The expression manurhitah is used m 1 13-4 with reference to 
Agm Sayanacharya understands thereby Agni consecrated by 
Manu For reasons already stated I take it in the sense of Manu$5 
hitah 

1 translate 2 2 2 thus Oh Agni nights and daw ns pme for you 
like cows for their calves As you illuminate the sky so you illumi 
nate the nights (ksapah) during the performance of 4 sacrifice bv 
the conformists Even Sayanacharya takes manuka yugah m 
the locative Manu,«ya yugam praminati m 1 124 2 might 
similarly be interpreted as the dawn tusas) terminating the confor 
mists sacrifices 1 92 11 which has been similarly interpreted 
means The dawn the wife of the sun brings to an end the 
sacrifices Such a dawn shines in all its lustre and gives rise to 
the religious rites pertaining to the gods signalling at the same 
time the finishing of the sacrifices which had been started before 
its appearance 

2 5-2 seems to be controversial and needs a detailed examina 
tion In the opinion of Sayanacharya the words sapta rasmayaJ 
are symbolically used for the seven officiating priests similarly the 
words yajamanasya netan denote the sacred fire He then goes 
on to explain the second stanza remarking that Agni himself 
assumes the roll of the eighth pnest and performs all duties like a 
human priest I think this makes little sense I am inclined to 
hold that yajamanasya neta the leader or the founder of the 
sacrificial institution is the sun and not Agni We know that the 
Sun IS the Agni of the world above It was the gods who originally 
performed the sacrifice and therefore the sun can be said to liave 
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initiated the sacnficial institution The seven rays are usually 
associated with the sun The \erse should read thus 


iT?rFT STcrfr ajram 

The seven rays stretch out from the sun that sacred one (pota) 
sends (Invati) the eighth lununary to the world (visvam) o£ the con 
fornusts (manusvat) 

The sacrificial system followed on this earth in rgvedic times 
was the prototype of the celestial system It is explicitly stated 
that gods instituted the sacnficial religion for the people below 
(10 no 7) 

As in 6 18 7 so in 10110 8 Sayanach’irya has degraded a god 
dess to the position of a human being I would translate the verse 
thus Let this intelligent (cetayanti) Ida come to our sacrifice as 
she does in the case of the sacrifice of the conformists (manujvat) 


I have attempted to show in this article that the word manusah 
does not mean mankind It has in Rgveda a restricted sense name 
Ijr the sacnficers who follovved the procedure laid doun by Manu 
The progeny of Manu was called Manava The term manavah was 
also in use These have been here distinguished from terms such 
as manuka man\i 9 ya m'=musa Manu^h Mlah means the commuTuly 
of such people MSnavas and man i$ah had only religious affinity 
and no blood relationship 

Ar^itifena and Nahuja ^vere human bongs Therefore there 
was no point in using the word manusya before or after their names 
The term denotes the religious faith of these kings (10*80 6 98 8) 

In 10 130 5 and 6 the sacnficial fire ls described to have 
brought into being the categories of De\a Manusya psi and Pitr 

Let us now discuss the significance of the word manusvat m 
the light of the above discussion Every sacrificcr in%oked the 
same gods We have seen that the so<allcd manujah performed 
their sacrifices in the early hours of the morning Those thit com 
monced their sacrifices later that is at the advent of the dawn 
natumllj asked their gods to go to them as they had gone to the 
manukas sacrifices (manusvat) 


It scorn from 5 77 2 that those who started their sacrifices In 
the evening were regarded as heretics Tlicir oblations were not 
acceptable to the gods In the light of this first stanza the second 


4 It li only here and in 10 110-8 that the Itrm *man i5v«t u 
m the u«^l viay Yatha tnanuh The mKlerin? in the Utl« 
nujyah kl*m mayi kartavyamiti JSiuU t^vat 
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stanza attains a meaning not hitherto given to it I would read 
it thus ^ 3f?iT=r = srfw snr (*r ) ^ = snr ( ) ?r ^ 

(fails to gratify or please having been used in an antonymous 
sense) ^ iT3r*rR 

(one who sacrifices before dawn becomes harmful) In 5 3 6 
Sayanacharya translates as 'Hnrnr 

In 1 167 3 the lightening hidden in clouds is compared to t 
woman going to a man With her face covered up The words are 
manusah guha caranti yosa na Unless the practice of using a veil 
prevailed only m the manu$a community a view in support of 
winch there is as yet no evidence general mankind should be taken 
to have been referred to here 

In 10 85~40 it IS said that the fourth husband of Surya was 
manusjajah The first three were Soma Gandharva and Agni 
Surya was a celestial body The sukla does not describe a human 
marriage The composer of the hymn might have been himself a 
conformist In the next verse the rsi asks for the hand of the girl 
Surya Surj a is probably the dawn Soma the moon and Gandharva 
the sun In that case Surya would be the wife of the sun and not hiA 
daughter But poets are not particular about logical consistency 
Again the whole Sukta seems to be a conglomeration of loose and 
unconnected verses and is quite unintelligible 

The isi in 1 164 45 says that there are four languages or 
rather dialects of which three are unintelligible (guha) The fourth 
one IS spoken by manusyah The rk js cryptic It has been van 
ously interpreted I think that it is probable that the conformists 
might be speaking more clearly than others and are here distinguish 
ed in the matter of speech Probably the word manus originally de- 
noted a specific class ot sacrificers Later on it came to signify 
humans in general That Manu was the father of the humans — a 
totally wrong conception — facilitated the change in the meaning 

It might be. argued that a sacnGcer is called manus because a 
sacnficer is a man and the primary meaning of manus is man This 
use of the term however is redundant because the specific term for 
a sacnficer ya}atn3na could have been easily and better used in that 
sense It is significant that in the verses where this term yajamana 
occurs there is no reference to manusa 

It appears that the followers of htanu 5 sacrificial system possibly 
outnumbered the morning sacnficers and that eventually both were 
amalgamated so that it was difficult to distmguish the one from the 
other 
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1 r l>r tU 1 1 lu I r r ti 

The \M)rd IS <iinvr<l frem Ihe fi>yt >aj ' ulurli nnsnt ‘to 

»acriflc<. to work'ilii xsiih aafrificrs, l<» make u» olliticii, to 
udoic honwf fe\i.rr diiilcnt* ro mirt lofUr ^ Ac 

ctniinj, to r ijiiti the rt««»l >•>] u u cd in tin * n p uf « unSippin;, 
UAsimbhns and niaHn;. jlfli ‘ Tlieu thri'r fneaniii|.t of 
bod) lt> Rcncsls Arcunt llrahmanlc irxls InHicatc that lie Idea of 
>■*}!■' kf* out p! thp j,r« *>» trt'tincl « f pnmiWvi man svbn te*iU 
sod tl o mt d f f met tine ord inUlnj* with tht fellow Ixr n^' 
p<«os of proloetion and co-o|>cf tlion In quite carlj times the spirit 
of tribal unit) and th«. urp* of enopcmtion txprtwtl themsehes In 
perltHhr ussomWit* The a>mtw>t of auch ai'ombhea was Piajupati 
In the Tflittinyo |?rd>mana the av*eftlon i ( tl c unity of iht pcoph 
<T the recoujtUutlon of I’rajtpati aeattorod amoiiR hU ercalures U 
at*ited to underlie the ratlonali of the h< rse RaerlPer Paul Emile 
Dutnonl ha» tramUletl the tilesaiU pAasai^o of thU llrihtn#t>a as 
follow s — 


After he had created the creatures Prijijiatl through low cn 
tcred Into them. He could not disenpaRe lilnwcif from them and 
rcawemble Ins parU tofjether He said lo shall prosper who shall 
dlsengngi. me from these and n store me to unit) Then thc\ pms 
pered Whosoever offers the horse aacririee he restores PraJSpati to 
unity and iconsequcnllv) prospers’* 


The unincatlon of Prijopitl diffused among hWown erentures 
referred to in the obo\c passage signifies the issembllng of the poo 
pie and the consequent development of solidarity among them An 
early form of these as.scmhUes was collcctWc hunt The enrllcst 


1 PAninI III 3 90 jAia )SJn yata vlccha pTACiha nki n naA 

2 V S Aplp PracfiMl Saulml Engl jh D rt onar^ p 7 T 7 

3 P nini yaja clr\np ja aaniptUkatana I ne$u. 

Printipol R D Karmarkar hva otiaftvtd that ” yajiia swms to have wme from 
^ tooU yi cr <W ot Jm mcamm; gelnR ant *Tneelie 8 ar»l meeilns In tuvial 
Inlertourm: [The Aatvjmedha tta on^aat aignl/triit on Annalj of i)ie Bhandar 
kar Orienjol Beirareh Inatifufe Vol XXX partv III tV p 310] But he cliw r«> 
authority tn lupport of hit prepetition Hence three I* no iustifeaUon for «Ia 
the estabiuhed denvstion «f *jraJfiA frorn the root ‘>aj 

4 faul Banilc Dumont The hortr ueriper n ffce rnlHinpa Bruhtiana p 
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known man clearly Mt and realised that by co operating with his 
fellow beings he could overpower the animals far more ferocious 
and strong than himself This idea led him to meet with others of 
his kind and feci in their collectivity a mysterious power which 
guided his relations with the outside world In particular he visual 
ised the afiinity between himself and the animal he killed and lived 
upon and wove round it the texture of his social relationships and 
the conception of superhuman powers which embodied and strength 
ened it In palaeolithic times man gave vent to these sentiments 
m the paintings and engravings of the animals on which he lived 
These images in the interiors of the caves of the Neanderthal man 
found in France and Spam together with the traces of dancing feet 
on the doors and the linear etchings on the stones suggest a coherent 
religious conception proclaiming man s intimate connection with his 
fellow beings and the animals and beyond them with the divine or 
the mysterious ® This conception expressed itself in the practice of 
the assembling of the people for the hunt and eating the game col 
lectnely m i ceremonious way which was believed to impart fresh 
energy and strength Even now a-days a large number of primitive 
tribes follow this practice in one way or the other Among the 
Muong as Miss Cuismier has observed all the participants in the 
hunt share the game m common and sometimes even as many as 
sixty persons join to eat a single small peacock or a little pig ^ 


Even after the advent of agr culture in neolithic times the cere 
mony of assembling for a hunt and killing the game and partaking 
of It jointly to the accompaniment of ntual observances survived 
among many tribes Among the Chins of Burma when an influentnl 
man passes away the ceremony of the hunting expedition (sa ryek 
taw) takes place in which the chief participant gathers round him 
nine men of different families who kill a sow with a formula 
eat its flesh and throw a part outside the village then quit the vil 
lago the next morning kill and eat a chicken and move out while 
the villagers follow them and organise a collective hunt Similar 
ly among some Muna tribes the villagers go out to hunt together 
on the eve of the death of the magician priest (ga ta) and infer the 
dictates of the deceased m regard to the selection of his successor 
from the animals that are first killed 7/ a hare is first killed it 
ind cates that the deceased d sapproved of his son and brother and 
the heritage should go out of the family but f a female sambinr 
a chital or muntjac is killed it shows the contrary If on the other 
hand a male an mal is killed it proves that the deceased does not 
at all want any successor® VelT er Elvvin has remarked that in 


ItenrI Frankfott Ti e B nh of C vilizal on n tfio Near Eatt p 
J Cusner Les HI Ang p IBS 
W I? 1 ffffka Cl In Custo ns pp 27 
Vc er Elvim The M a and tic Gftptttl. p 
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Central India in the Mandla district the Gond and Baiga women 
dress themselves like men and go from village to village, lances in 
hand, in a ceremonial hunt Ordinarily they kill hogs which they 
are forbidden to kill on other occasions This hunt forms part of 
a fertility rite that is performed in times of acute scarcity Similar 
rituals are prevalent among the Marias and the Munas also Tlie 
Angami Nagas, especially Iheir western tribes, celebrate the onset of 
the new year by a collective hunt and predict the prospentj oi adver 
sity of the year by the number of the animals killed ® Likewise the 
Boya of Anantpur solemnize the new year by a hunt of pigs in whicli 
all members of the tribe except the children aged and mfirm take 
part Tlie Gond Reddis organise a ritual hunt just after the wor- 
ship of the Goddess of earth before sowing the ciops,’ ’ the Kamars 
have it after the rams’® and the Coorgs undertake it after the festi 
val of arms that follows the harvesting of grains The Lusliei 
Kuki tribes the Lakhers and many other peoples of south east Asia 
obsene the ritual of collective hunt m one way or the other In 
some tnbes these hunts are accompanied by setting fire to the stub 
ble in the fields and thus signify the reclamation and clearing of land 
for agricultural purposes But the occasions and motives of the hunt 
vary from tnbe to tribe as seen above Among some tribes head 
hunting takes the place of animal hunting It appears that the 
mibtary expeditions having for their object the conquest of the 
quarters which preceded certain important yajnas, for instance the 
Asvamedha and the HajasQya were based on the idea of these col 
lective hunts of ancient times A significant feature of these hunts 
was the ceremonial eating of the game by the assembly of the peo 
pie which was deemed to increase their energy 


After the invention of agriculture a new meaning vias imputed 
to the periodic assembly of the people and the ritual eating of meat 
in it The sacrificial creature was deemed to embody the fertility 
and procreativeness of the land and the people Hence the eating 
of its meat and its scattering in the fields were bebeved to bestov/ 
fertility on the land and increase the procreative energies of the 
people The idea of yajna emerged from the sacrificial killing of 
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creatures in the assemblies of p«ple even according to late works 
like the puranas ‘' 

In earlj communities the sacnficial kiHirg of a member of the 
tribe was (he mrrtt puissant and poignant assertion of the unity and 
cohesiveness of the tribe The idea of n prominent member of the 
tribe offering himself voluntariI> for the sncnfice was the highest 
cinccptio'’ of social *ohdarity which the mind of primitive man 
could develop When the flesh of such man was distributed among 
the merrbc"s of the tribe gathered m a ceremonial assembly and 
eaten b> them in a magtco-rltunl procedure a sense of organic col 
Icctivc and coordinated whole was deeply ingrained in them Th" 
vnclim of this sacrifice was deemed to have been transferred to the 
realm of immortality In fact he lived for ever in the collectivity 
of the tribe In carlj mylhologj \ama is said to have willed his 
death in such a wa> ife was transformed into the deity who 
wills the death of all human bemgs Hence from his position of the 
first human being or the first ruler of men he rose to be the king of 
the dead in the other world Prajipati who immolated himself on 
the sacrificial altvr and was identified with the sacnficial horse in tho 
Asvamedha was the first ancestor ipitamahni of man Hence tho 
Asvamedha was abo the Paitumaha Yajns wherein the groat fore- 
father v/as sacrificed 


The idea of a chosen member of (he tribe being voluntarily kill 
cd and eaten by the tribe as a whole m on assembly and fostering 
the unity and esprit cle corps of the community give birth to the cos 
mology of early times which represented the forces nnd phenomena 
of the universe as emanating from (he limbs of the Primeval Being 
who immolated himself on the sacnficial altar for furthering the pro- 
cess of creation The sacnficc of Prajapeii described in the Purufa 
sukta of the Tlgveda (X 90) and that of Gayomord in Iranian mytho 


16 C( a Pursn c passage c ted n ^abdaVotpsiln n a (IV Kun la) p G 
jainolihti tva^a^a9ya kayat samM uv laritat 
(attmham kathayc tadvm smvantvah L dvljali 
y dAr U* yarMva-va kaye iihaq^’ina ta kx. naX 
Qralininvisnualvadwalj sarvalsn pramath h saha 
K nyuHalat samu Idh^ya tacchar ram nahhab pratil 
T-trlvlhciuh EOT rante vi$mbcakmia khandasah 
Tasvantiasanilhayo yafnk tala te vai prtkeic prthak 
«vam yavanli yajnanain bbandanl ci having ca 
tani yejna var haxya sar radeva cathavan 

In ih ' eonncct on U Is very a isn ficant to nolo lhat among soverol tr bos 
named In this paper a spec I sanet ty attaches to he kilt ng of a p R or boar in 
ceremonial assembl es 


17 Rxvrda X 13 4 

Devebhyah kam aYrnltnamrlyuippraJayai kam amrtam navpn ta 
Bflwspatun yojnam akn»v»ta fsun pryam yamastanvam prSrJreeJl | 
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logy embody this cosmic conception Likewise the myth of the 
creation of the heaven and the earth from the two halves of the god 
dess Tiamat in the Babylonian world and the imagery of the creation 
of the earth ocean and the mountains from the flesh blood and bones 
of Ymir and the emergence of trees and the heaven from his hair and 
skull adumbrated in the Edda are based on this early cosmology This 
very ideology pervades the thinking of many peoples of south-east 
Asia and the oceanic regions, who believe that the vegetable and 
animal species and the celestial bodies and material objects emerged 
from the limbs of the cosmic man According to A II Hocart the 
Vedic conception of Prajpapati is the Indian counterpart of a myth 
that is older than the Aryan culture of India Whereas in Indo 
nesia the sacrificial being is generally a female in New Guinea Mela 
nesia and Polynesia it is a male and in British North Borneo and the 
Malay Peninsula it is often a child 2 ® This myth is also found in 
China in a somewhat different form In an anti Taoist pamphlet 
composed in A D 570, Lao Tseu is represented as having been trans 
formed into different natural elements affer his death Similarly 
in the legend of p yan kou reported by Jen Fang in the sixth century 
AD the sun moon wind sky earth and other universal objects are 
said to have issued from the different parts of the body of that being 
after his death In Tibet also the myth of the transformation of 
the Primeval being into the universe is current in many forms G 
Tucci has given several versions of this myth in hi^'work on Tibetan 
Pointed Scrolls 2a 


^Vhen with the advent of agriculture a new sense was imparted 
to the palaeolithic ritual of killing and eating the sacrificial man 
or animal and the old ceremony of tribal feast was converted into 
a fertility rite new concepts and practices were engrafted on this 
cult Agriculture was a process of generating grain in the womb of 
the earth by the wilful effort of man and was the counterpart of the 
procreation of children by the voluntary cohabitation of man and 


18 Kin’rcla <X 90 6 8) 

>atpurusena Seva yajivunUnvaU 

vasanto asyasxUJyain crisma idhmah iaraddhavDill 
UxmadysInaUarvshutah *amhbr> 2 in prsaddjyam 
pasunUittscakre \a>avTan aranyan eiwnyansca jell 

In Iranian rnythology Prajapati fsurH u the Primordial man Cayomard from 
whoso Mcnfice mon arp bom, as w»ll as the Prlmord il Dull GauS A('\A<laU from 
whMe saenQce the animals are bom fA M. Franklan. Punua Cavimard 

ARlAeopat I tin iTvfe toittTwnea VWViV -p ISl 

>5 a m llocan. Lei Ceile* p 38 39 it Is Importint to note thal in C ntril 
India am<^ the aboriginal peoples we come across the idea o/ the birth ot the 
Miveree Ir^ the translermat on ot an except onal Primeval bcinff (Vemer 
Elw n jfi/ths o/ Middle Indio, p W] 

20 Cudrnunl lUtt, The rom moil er n America an I /tidoneeia m And rotwi M9 j 1> 
r** *?2„®** mil Evans. Sludef !•» Pelpion FoJhli re «n I cur om in li If rl 

.. D'»meo and the Malay Pei iaetila pp 4 j 47 

21 Henri Maxptro L« Ta&lrme p IDS 

22 Ibid., p. 109 

23 CuUe-*pe Tucci rbelan Panted Serolla p. 712. 
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Vi Oman In early thought the act of sexual intercourse and the ope- 
ration of ploughing and su\Mng the land were considered homo 
genous processes The earliest hoc®-* \%hich was used for digging the 
earth for depositing the seed was named and shaped after the penr. 
of man In Sanskrit the word langalam means both the ‘plough’ and 
the ‘penis’.® Likewise in many Polynesian languages the samf 
word s'gnifies both the 'penis and the ‘lioc* in Maori fo and m 
Samoan oga ha\e these meanings ® In Malcncsia and Poljncna the 
farming stick ins often the form of a penis In ancient Chim the 
character which now means ancestor was written without th" later 
radical and this character im the oracle bores and bronzes has a 
form which is a plainly recognizable reprcicntation of a penis 
Sirnilarl> the ciiaracttr signifying She the god of the soil was wTit- 
ten at first without the radical and its primitive form was a repre 
sentation of the phallus Thus the penial sjmbol stood for 
both the ancestor and the god of the soil and demonstrated 
that both the processes of procreation and agriculture were of 
identical sexual connotation ® In India the legend of the 

birth of Sita throws a flood of light on the conception of the agricul 
lural operation as a sexually procreative process In the Rdmdyana 
(I, 6C) it is stated that Janaka gave birth to Sita by furrowing the 
earth with a plough Here the names JanaVa iprocrcatorj and Sita 
f/urrow) are significant In a hymn of the Athanatedn, the furron 
is expressly called Yoni (vulva) and the jicnetration of the plough 
into it Is shown to be the process of insemination® In jRgveJa 


Si ThAi ho« cutiure waa nnicrior to plough l.■vl(tur« m manifest from liie fiet lhat 
among many pnmitive rieoplca the hoe is stilt in use Many Austro-Aslatu 
peoples us« it even today (Skeat and Bbplen Pnijan race* ef tli« Malay Pemn- 
»ula I, p 319] In ancient China haml-plourh »os in use Tlie kins tlie Son 
of Henvm was obliKOil I* ploush a furrow In the precincts of the Temple ot 
Heaven wilh a primitive hand plouKh rr» February which marks th«- bt^innini; of 
sprtni' in the s-atley of ibe YeUcrw Piver the ancient rite emluTcd down to 
the fall of the Manchu dynasty h* modem times The Japanese empcrori abto 
ui«J B hand plouBh of the same lyr« 1C P ritrRcrald China A short enlliiral 
J/l*IOTV, p 321 

23 Aeeordino to Jean Pnyluski the words ISAsbw laAgdla lififia have been borrow- 
*d in Indo-Aryan from the Aostro-Aslatic hnrua|;>-s that wire once pniolent 
in India and are sllll ipokcn In Sooih Ewt As.s (J Prayliiak, Non-Aryaa 
Loan* in Indo-Aryan traiwlaled Into Enclish by P C Uagchi ui Pre-Aryon and 
Pre.Dnodijin In India pp S-l*) Ocsidw the word Unnhi or linEa U.e word 
lakuti which means a stick becomes In Prakpt lanuda-lauda which has given 
birth lo Ibe words for penis In modem Indian languages This U also on 
Ausfrie loin In tndo-Aryan . , 

20 Tregear Jifnorl Cowpnrolipc DlcUon/irp under 7Co and Violette Oirdonnoirc 
Samnart-fraa'pi » under ci/a 

•n n K-,Tl<tr,r, Some reciinriifw »!|i>ibi>ls i« Anneni Chinn in n»llcf n o/ ife 
Miisaim 0 "rnr A«4«.«e. Stockholm (1910) No 2 

2S Alhnrtaoedii 111 17, Z-T 

yunakta siro vi yup'i lanola kfte yoniu 
vopaleha Mjnm I 

•V irajah srostih samara asanco nediyn 
piharlm » prapharvyam « 
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(IV o7) Sita IS deified as the goddess of agriculture and Indra is ro 
presented as wooing her®® In the Taittinya Brahmana. of the 
Kfpiayajurveda Sita is descnbed as a daughter of Prajapatj the 
Primeval creator of the universe From these references to the 
myth of the agricultural process it is quite clear that in early timCi 
the fecundity of the people and the fertility of the land were identi 
fied through a common imagery and ritual Hence the nte which 
enhanced the procreative faculty of the tribe was also deemed to 
increase the productive potentiality of the soil Since the act of 
cohabitation of man and woman signified both the begetting of pro 
geny and the production of gram a demonstration of sexual inter 
course became an integral element of the primitive feasts m which 
the sacrificial being was killed and distributed in the assembly of 
the tribe as well as scattered in the fields 


In early ritual a couple was usually sacrificed After its immo 
lation a new couple was made to descend from the top of a holy tree 
(say Asvattha tree) which symbolised the heaven and indulge m 
sexual intercourse as a mark of the beginning of a new round of 
creation after the bout of destruction represented by the sacrificed 
couple ’3 This sexual intercourse was mostly promiscuous and often 
incestuous Its basis was the conception of the Pnmeval being as a 
hermaphrodite Yama was originally such a god Later on he was 
conceived of in two parts— one male and the other female Since 
both forms sprang from the same being they w ere looked upon as 
brother and sister and their relation was nothing short of an incest 
This view was revolting to the Vedic seers who advanced arguments 
against this relationship and made Yama protest against it XJlti 
mately they abolished the character of Yami As in the myth of 
Yama the motif of incest is present in many recensions of the hymn 
of mahapurtifa 3® Even so late as the nge of the Buddhist Jatakas 
S t5 W'as taken to be the sister of Rama and the Buddha identified 
lier with his wife Yosodhara and himself with R5ma®® 


Among llie aboriginal tribes of Central India we find remnants 
of the old ritual in wl ich sexual laxity reigned supreme Vcnior 
Elwin has given us the pictures of cloven fiosts the rephens ol which 
are still found in the huts of the Kuttn Konds of the north western 


a\ H G-tl 

A arcl iuliK. lp I ) uVj > 1 
vallui nsh cultusj >1 la t u 
Indn) I tin n ert’” 1 i • 




I >ai 


tin nm ttarnm 


,, Ortrtilal RftTMrcH jMf tule <» 1) p iv 
3- bvlvaln Lr\l. La lo'irnt t taerifiet Ijnj tf* H <lfimon4« p *>0 *>1 
33 DnwrsiNa Ji aVra v retsbdX Tht JitaLa \ol TV m ho ^CI 
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regions of Ganjam^-* and A W Macdonald sees in the rifts the re 
presentations of the female sex ^ The insertion of the animal to 
be sacrificed in that nft signified the impregnation of the female by 
that animal who did dutj for a male member of the tribe The do 
ten post was also a symbol of the Earth goddess Sometimes this 
goddess was conceived in the likeness of a peacock and the post bort. 
the image of this bird Among the Angami Nagas this sexual s 3 Tr 
bologj IS conveyed through two posts one being cloven represent 
ing the sexunl organ of a woman and the other erect signifying the 
penis of man The interaction of these posts was a sign of tho 
diffusion of prospenty among the people as a whole ^ Commenting 
upon the prehistoric monoliths of Dimapur J II Hutton ^ observed 
that thej take the form of the linga (penis) and the yom (vulva) and 
are analogous to those erected in Madagascar even now 

In the ancient culture of Mohenjodaro and Harappa phallic cults 
were commonlj prevalent as is manifest from the large number of 
Ungas and yonis exhumed at the old sit®" and the representation of a 
male god with the penis upraised (urdhvamedhra) jhe Ar>tns 
despised these people as phallus worshippers («isnadev8)3^ but in 
later Hinduism the worship of Imga and yont formed an essential part 
of the $aiva cult and is widely popular all over India even now On 
philosophical speculations and cosmological imageries also the sym 
bology of sex relation exercised a deep influence In the Gita the 
universe u compared to a vulva and the role of the Creator is to 
impregnate it and set afoot the process of creation in the later 
Tnntras the relation of Siva and Sakti is called Mithunapmda (s®\ 
ual union) and their moditj operand! is named Kamakala (ars amoris) 
whose symbol is Tnpurasundan {the Beauty of the Three Realms) 


Even in Vedic ntual traces of s"xual relatioT that are reminis 
cent of old rites are often available In the Asvamedha yajua which 

M Vemer Ewin Tnbat Art of M ddU fnd n |<p 179 e seq 

3a A W Macdonald A propoi de Pratapaii ti /ournat At otique (1952) p 322 

38 J G Rrazer TI e CoJden Bough Vol L pp 247 248 
37 J H Hutton, The Angami Nagas pp 231 23** 

33 J H Hutton Slone Age Cult of Anom in Afan In f d a (19^3) pp 223-23'' 
Carved monol tl s at D mopvr and an Angam Naga Cerrmon j n Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Inec I tc (London) (4922) pp 55*70 

39 John Marshall Mol enjodnro and the fndua C It-al on Vol I cl 5 cp Jllafca 
bharota XIH 17 48 

9 Ngveda VII 21 5 

Sa iardhadaryo \4unasya janto nM 
eL nadeva apt rrlam nab ( 

40 ^rlmadbhagvsdg Id, XIV 3 4 

Mstna yoninnahadbrahma tasm n sarbhan 
dadhamyaham t 

Samhhavah sarvabhutanam tato Uiavat 
bharata II 

Sarvayon!$u Kauntcya mlirtayah s^mbha ant yah 
'losam brihma mahadyomraham b apradah p ta 

41 S N DasgupU A General Introd el on to Taatraa n Sr An la a M Her] S her 
Jubilee Volume (Or ental a) Vol HI part 1 (1^2) 
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IS regarded as the king of sacnOces, the sacrificial hoiae is ceremo- 
mously killed on tlie 26th day of his return from the expediUon of 
conquest The three queens (.raahi§i, va\ata and panvrikta) anoint 
him. w ith clarified butter and weave 109 pearls in his mane and tail 
He IS made to he on a gold sheet on sacrificial grass and is covereu 
with a piece of cloth and is then killed The queens cleanse the face 
of the horse and the chief queen ceremoniously lies down near the 
horse in a pose of sexual intercourse This ceremony is called upa- 
saimesana**® and is described in detail in the Vajasneyisainhita and 
the Taittinyasamfuftt of the Yajurpedo In later texts Draupadi was 
described as havmg been bom on the sacrificial altar This legend 
probably implies that the birth of Draupadi resulted from a union 
of the couple on the altar of a yajna Traces of these sexual cere- 
monies are implicit in the tradition that Vjasa had intercourse 
with Satyavati in the presence of other r§is and Dirghatamas 
founded a cult of open and public sexual intercourse But later on 
this practice was looked down upon by the people as is clear from 
the tradition of the propounding of the doctrine of strict monogamy 
b> Svetaketu In the result the Mahabharata disposes off the episode 
of upasamvesana in one line without going into its obscene detnils 
in the account of the As%amedha sacnfice of Yudhisfhira 


Licentious sexual intercourse was also practised in the religious 
ceremonies of the Shang Period in ancient China Chou Hsin iho 
last sovereign of the Shang is described in the Shxi Ching as holding 
a festival in which young women and jouths pursued each other 
naked on the border of a pool of wine surrounded by trees hung with 
viands Several myths implying sexual relations are current in 
Chinese legends 


We have been heretofore considering the concept of yajna as 
an assembly of the people asserting their solidarity and gaining in 
strength bv partaking of a feast in which the meat of the sacrificial 


e ihjcf qu«"n as follows — 


The pratiprasthalr rcorKlu(.(Dr> edi 
pratiprasthatr — suMuge kampilava 
suxaree loke sam pramtschom 

Ahamajaiu parbhsjhaina tiamajasi C'arhhadham 
Mahjsi — {to the horsel tau «aha c-iturah som pro 
sor^javahai 

Pratiprasthatr-— {mvoVjns the mseminationl 
vmm \am relodha relo dadbatu 
nlsakthyorgrdam (ihebv-io.jimudan;inianv3 a 

strinam j xahhonno a-am biladhavaniV ' 

Priyah stripamapicyah 

ya Bwm kr»ne Uksmni « i 1 rgnl ■« paravadhit 

The queen then complains Airhe amMlvji'nbikB na (na \aHai 

The conductor then exhorts her to be more steady 

OrdhvajncTwunucchrBcaLtdxenuhharam EiiaMva 

Mliasya madhj-smedh'itam site sate punaptuca 

follows a very m lecent and ohwene d aJocue dc»cTii)inK 
c'l • -I -wliiiral Hcjteni pp 4S 43 


^ C P jrtzge^d China A jf Orf n 
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Victim — human or animal — was ceremoniously served to them and 
as a fertility rite in which the sacriHcial being had a sexual inter 
course as a symbol of crcatixity both of the people and the land 
We have now to see how the order and procedure of service and 
seating gave an incentive to the articulation of social classes and 
castes In this connection it is very significant to note that accord 
mg to the PurufasiiLta of the Rgveda the four traditional social 
classes — the Brahmaija Ksatnya Vaisya and Sudra — emerged from 
the head arms thighs and feet of Prajapati at the time of his sacri 
fice in the Pristine Yajna This tradition enshrines the social phe 
nomenon of the formation of classes in the tribal assembly meeting 
for the yajna It was realised at a very early stage of social evolu 
tion that the economic surplus — ^game or herd or gram — was the 
result of the grace of superhuman powers Hence it was believed 
in the very dawn of humanity that a group of mediators conversant 
with magic medicine and divinialion was necessarv for invoking the 
grace of supernatural powers upon man In the words of Landtman 
priesthood owes its origin to the universal need felt by mankind of 
supe human assistance in the struggle of life ■* The sturdy hunter 
who procured the game and saved the tribe from starvation and de 
fended his fellow beings from outward dangers was also accorded a 
position of eminence only next to that of the priest He in course of 
time became the ksatriya In some cases the priest and the king - 
warrior was one and the same as in China or the early Aryan society 
in others the king was the embodiment of the superhuman powers 
and as such the object of propitiation and /cnerotion of the priest as 
in ancient Egypt while in some societies the authority of the king and 
pnest was in a way co ordinate and equal since the former acted as 
only a nominee or isakku of the gods as in Sumer Besides these 
two classes the third class of artisans and craftsmen who had the 
know how of the techniques of making implements which increased 
the power and efliciency of the other classes was no less important 
This class in course of time crystallised into the Vaisya caste The 
remaining rank and file of the tnbe or the enslaved and captivated 
people belonged to the fourth class of serfs or sudras The class ot the 
bards or sutas who recited the old tales legends and eulogies and 
thus glorified the ancestors and contributed to the strengthening of 
the solidarity of the tnbe on the occasions of the Yajnas also crystal 
Lzed at that time The suta was a hybnd and an intermediary 
between a Brahmana and a Ksatriya He was the repository of the 
Puranic lore that developed out of the narratives and recitations 
meant for the occasions of the Yajnas R C Harra has recently 

<11 Rgtfrfa X 90 12. 

Brahmanosya mukhnnus Ibahu raj nvali krtah 

Oru taltjva jaWasvnh padbhyam n iroja ■ala 
4V Gunn-ir Lan liman Tl e Orig i of tl e t*eo al ty of Soe al Clafsei pp 114 115 
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shown lhat liie I’urajjos and cp cs owed tlicjr origin to the Yujiias 
notablj the Aivamedha Later on the earners of this lore d \cIoped 
into a distinct caste In the formation of these classes social 
and economic factors intcraeitd with one another As Turner has 
shown age which dcOtied the ciders and invested them with the 
particular prestige ol being the cnmeis of the sanctions of the post 
was probably the first factor which fostered social distinctions ** 
Later on the gradual differentiation of ih pnests warrior rulers 
artisans aid serfs following the multiplication of social functions 
led to the demarcation of these classes into castes At that stage 
Lconom c factors plajed a dominant pari and gave their own hue t«» 
the social texture 

Among nianv aboriginal tribes of Africa nnd Burma the portion 
<f meat given lo a person in a sacrificial n*scinb!y determines and 
accords with lus prestige and position The intrepid hunter the 
priest and the artisan get a bigger share than an oidmary inexptrien 
ced adolescent^’ It was on such occasions that the distinctions of 
class and calling and prestige nnd power were brought mlo bold 
relief This explains the belief in the original on of the castes from 
the body of tl e Primeval Being sacrificed in the pristine ritual of 
creation 

Wc have studied seme salient features of the primitive ntusl 
which developed into yajna As seen above it was an ossemblj of 
the people m which the tribe realised its unity and solidarity s>m 
boliscd in the concept of the reconstitution of Prajapati scattered 
among his creations In order to stress and articulate the organic 
unity of the tribe a chosen person-^ften a couple—was sacrifced 
ds a symbol of Piajapali or the primeval being and its meat was cere 
monlously apportioned among the members of the tribe and spread 
m the felds to confer fertility on the land cattle and the peopl'* 
In the meriai saenfee which was popular among certain backward 
tribes of middle India about a century ago the man to be sacrificed 
was worshipped and venerated and given choice food and drink and 
then made to 1 o down while the members of the tnbe snatched mor 
sels of his flesh and scattered them in the best of their felds as well as 
ale some of them. In some cases and later on almost always an 
ammal was sacrificed as a substitute of a man In the ^ntapaffn 


4''a R C Hazra Tfie A* amexlla (he con m«n to rce of or o n of tie P >ntta 
Pancfia tuJwana end tie Mehabhdrate ABOItl (WaS) pp lOO 201 
46 Ralph Turner The Great C Ilwml Trod o t Vol I p 281. 

4 A I Rchar^ Hu oc ond uorlc it a eo ope (r be pp 73 81 U9 154 Land 
^ "Ac fhem Rhodena pp HI 147 151 
IIJ4C Sle eiv on, Feiij ng and meat d eon anong Ibe lahau cfi fit of B rma 
n Jo nnl of the Rojal At at e Soc ety (London) (l''37) pp 13 31 \ de A W 
Macdonald Ln no( on d iamb) ogato a e la ( m re de o elquea fo It ell wn- 
4a ^*“‘9 e (1955) p Z31 J < 

43 Paul Mu? Rn nb d T avant propos p 116 L/nd« rue de IE*( p 23 
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Bra/imtt lo (VI 2 1 1,VII 1 2 1) PrajSpati is said to be the sacrifi 
cial animal In particular Pmjapiti is identified with the Asva 
medha It is stated that he produced the Aivamedha by becoming a 
horse and kept it for himself while he gave the other sacrifices 
created b> him to other gods ITaittinya Brahmanc HI 8 14 I 
.Safapatha BrahniQia XIII 2 1 IJ Among the nomadic Arjan and 
Turco-Mongol tribes the horse was sacrificed ^ and among the set 
tied agricultural peoples the ox was deemed fit for this purpose 
On some occasions a buffalo was offered ^ in the opinion of Mac 
Donald the killing and eating of meat m the common feasts of the 
tribal communities was the basis of the concept of Prajapati ^ Even 
up to quite late times the conception of yajna as a communal feast 
continued to hold ground In the Gita this aspect of yajna is espe 
cnllj emphasized ■* 


Another aspect of the primitive sacrifice was its conception as 
a creition drama which was intended to increase the fecundity of 
the tribe and the fertility of the soil It embodied some features of 
early cosmological myths of creation Hence the sacrificial person 
or couple staged a sexual intercourse in the assembl> of the tribe 
Later on when animals were sacrificed in place of men a mock sexual 
intercourse was also demonstrated with them This led to the cult 
of the phallus in many ancient religions A significant feature of 
this rite was promiscuous and licentious sexual intercourse which 
marked the merry making of the tribe After the advent of agncul 
ture the imagery of sex was transferred to the operation of tilling 
and sowing the land The scattering of the flesh of the sacnficial 
being m the fields symbolised a mock insemination of the earth It 
is noteworthy that in the ^afopatha Brahmana fii 2 45 VII 4 2 
12) Prajapati is said to be the plants ” This is a conception of the 
age of agriculture Subsequently this creative or sexual aspect of 
jajna was ignored due to its abhorrent nature But the accounts of 
creation and re creation found in the Puranapanca laksana that 
grew out of the bardic recitations on the occasions of sacrifices 


49 Sfliapotha Brah lana ir bjr T Ag Socred Bool.* of 0 e East Vol XU 

pp IGl 290] 

50 W Kopper* Pferdeopfef nd pfertleKuH der hiiogerv nnen n D ? / doijermn 
1 en iina Cem anenfrage (Wien 1506) pp 2^ 412 

31 J G Frazer The Golden Bough Vol 11 pp 10 15 

52 Henri hlaspcro Les Eel gion* Cl '*o set p 174 refers to the sacrifice of the 
buRalo »t the beginning oi the >ear tai It s 1 kely that the concept of tnuhi 
sasura phal ni uh eh unilerl e» Uie saenfct. of the buBalo in the temples of kal 
IS based on thU ancient custom of buffalo sacrifice 

53 A W MacDonald A propos de Prajapati in Joi rnat Anat q c (IBS’) pp 3i> 

51 Sr n adbhogvedp la ni I’ 13 

Istanbheean hi vo de\a dasyante yijnabi av tah 
Tairdattanapmdaya W yo yo W unhte stoia e •a sal 
yajnasislniinah santo muryante sarva kUvlsalhl 
Bhunlante te tvagham papa >e pncanlyatmaharanat 

55 Sacred Books of the East Vot XII p 323 Xol XU p 334 
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notablj the A.s%amt.“dha sull attest to the importance of this crciUte 
aspect 

In the common tribal feast Mhich remained the basis of >ajni 
the idea of gids and men eating and drinking together was upper 
most Later on this idea gate svay to the conception of sending 
the gods shares through the fire The pouring of oblations in the fire 
was intended to send the shires of gods to them the role of fire 
being that of u messenger or cirrier In this way the procedures of 
hut >a]na came into \oguc and the original Idea of tribal assembU 
gathering for a feist bocime obsolete f*\jjmi gate a faint hint of 
this original concept on when he took the \erb sn; to mean assem 
bhng (sangutikarapu) 

M Tl e 1 Ira oi tatlnc on 3 if nkins tojr«»l rr 1 e» at fi c Sasl* «f ll e fo1io«tins InvocS 
I M o! AiTil hy V«I c print (Ramla I, IS ] 

I Prali tjrarn c-irumall vamm 
tnruHrh m^nn SsaM 1 ) 



A RARE PANEL OF SAVITRI-UPAKHYANA 

U\ AI U ‘MviJiinAH M V, PiiD iLn, IUroxjv Uhiversity 

I 

Dunng mj tour to the Bagh Caves last June, I discovered a 
panel carved in black stone lying in the vicinity purporting to he 
the top corner stone from a temple now in rums A Siva temple, 
about four miles from the Bagh village has now been in completely 
dismembered state This panel is believed to have been rescued 
from this site 

The panel on close scrutiny is found to translate into stone the 
episode of Satyavan and Savitn which to my knowledge, has not 
been reported to have been found anywhere else m India uptil now' 

The whole panel gives at a glance the entire episode of Savitri 
up&khyana narrated to Yudhisihira by Saint Markan^eya as Pati* 
vrata Mahatmya Parva in the Vana parva of the Mahabnarata 
(Adh 291 297) In order to help the proper understanding of the 
sculptor s art a summary of the Akhyana is given below — 

Savitn upakhyana has been introduced as Pativrata mahatmya 
Parva in the Vana Parva of the Mahabharata in seven adhyayait 
(Adh 291 to 297) 

It was recited to Yudhisihira by Rishi Markandeya to console 
him during their penod of banishment The sage says at the end of 
the akhj/ana that like that gentle lady Savitn of exalted merit of 
chastity, the auspicious daughter of Drupada endowed with excellent 
character will rescue you all So fake courage 

The story in short is this There was a king among the Madras 
named Aivapati He had no issue He therefore passed 18 years 
reciting mantras in honour of Savitn at which Goddess Savitn be 
ing pleased showed herself in embodied form the Agnihotra 
fi.C'i g.ryi cnaterced a boon that a vulunua daix^tOjac wvU. he ham imta 
him Accordingly a daughter was born to the eldest Malava queen 
and the girl was named ‘Savitn out of resoect for Sun God 

Savitn passed her childhood and attained puberty But over 
powered by her lustre and burning splendour none could wed her 
The King therefore permitted her to «eek her husband equal to 
her in qualities and promised that he would bestow her to him 
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The King nskcd his old counsellors to atcomponj the maiden 
daughter The party passed tluough several nsjlums of royal sages 
and Sdvitn earned on her search distributing wealth as she passed 
the sacred regions tVana Adh 291) 

Asvapali was seated with Narada when SdVitn accompanied by 
the counsellors returned to her fathers house Savitri narrated hei 
journey as desired by the father She had found in a hermitat^c one 
Dyumatsena a Slilva king who had become blind and wag consequent 
ly deprived of his kingdom by his enemies Thereupon he had 
taken shelter in the woods with his wife md their only son who 
though born in a city began to grow in the hermitage That youth 
she said was fit to ho her husband M she had accepted him in her 
heart 

At these words Narada interpolated Savitn not knowing hath 
accepted for her lord this Satyavana of excellent qualities TIU 
parents arc truthful and so also is the son possessed of great ascetic 
merit yet he has one defect in that he has been endowed with a shor' 
life so that within a year from this day he will cost off hts body 

At this Savitn was asked by the fithcr to choose another lord 
for her Savitn was firm in her resolve Thereupon Asvapnti be 
gan to make preparations for the wedding (Adh 2921 

The king set out with his priests to the asylum of Dyumatsena 
approached him on foot and disclosed his mission about Satyavans 
mamage with Savitn The offer that came like a surprise to the 
dispossessed king was accepted with modesty as Savitn herself had 
decided to cast her lot with this life of hermitage 

The marriage was duly accomplished rich gifts were given away 
to the bride but after Asvapati had departed Savitn put off all her 
ornaments and clad herself in barks and clothes dyed in red And 
by her services and virtues her tenderness and self-denial and by 
her agreeable offices unto all she pleased everybody 

Days rolled on in the practice of household duties and ascetic 
austerities Yet the words of Narada were present night and day 
m the mind of the sorrowful Savitn (Adh 293) 

At length the hour that had been appointed for the death of 
Satyavan amved Savitn was fully alive to this fact Havin'* 
ascertained that the hour of death fell on the fourth day following 
she fasted day and night observing the Tri rcifra vow The father 
mlaw having come to know of her vow felt very sorry as it was 
difficult to fast for three mghts tt^ether But as Savitn was firm 
m her resolve they all blessed her She continued her fast thinking 
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Thus when his life was taken out the body deprived of breath 
became shorn of lustre, and destitute of motion 

Yama proceeded m the southernly direction and distressed 
Savitn followed him Yama desisted her from following him to 
which she modestly said. Wherever my husband is carried I will 
follow him Walking onlyseten paces with another, one contract 
eth a friendship with one s companions ( ) Keep 

ing that friendship in view she spoke to Yama Even a single m 
terview with the pious is highly desirable friendship with them is 
still more so And intercourse with the virtuous can never bt 
fruitless' 

Being highly pleased with these wise words of Savitn \ama 
desired to bestow on her boons excepting the life of Satyavan 
So she desired that (1) her father in law should attain eye-sight and 
(2) regain his kingdom and (3) her fathei should get one hundred 
sons to perpetuate his race As the 4th boon she prayed to ha\ e one 
hundred sons of her by Satyavan 

Yama unwittingly, gave her this boon also but then this was 
incapable of accomplishment without union with her husband 
Therefore she asked among other boons that Satyavan should oe 
restored to life And he was released by Yama out of love and 
compassion for Savitn 

Having obtained her lord and after Yama had gone away, 
Savitii went back to the spot where the ash coloured corpse lay 
Seeing her lord on the ground she placed his head on her lap when 
Satyavan regained consciousness and uttered Alas I have slept 
long’ Why did you not awake me*’ And where is that person tint 
was dragging me awaj*^ 

She explained to him in short what had happened He then 
asked her to hasten up homewards as it was all dark around and 
his parents must be anxious about him If they see him not in the 
asylum what will be their plighf^ 

Then they started homewards vvithou* delay but as Satjivan 
rubbing his limbs and hand:, surveyed all around his ejes fell on 
the wallet Tlien Savitn said unto him Tomorrow thou mayest 
gather fruits I shall cany thy axe for ease 

Then having left the wallet upon the bough of a tree they 
started for the hermitage the path was partly known to Satjavin 
and partly b> the light of the moon between the trees tlioj could 
come on the mom path leading to the nsvlum <Adh 295) 

Meanwhile D\umitscna having regnined his sight began to 
search for his «nn with his queen Salbvii in all the neighbiuung 
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hermitages AH began to cheer him bj assjrmg that Satjavan 
livelh as her diughter in law haMng finished her \on he had rc 
gained his eje sight 

A little while alter Savitn wito Satyavan reached the hermit 
age during the night and entered it with a glad heart Brahmins 
blessed the king on his threefold prosperity the meeting with his 
son the sight of the daughter in law and the restoration of his sight 

Then Satvavan was asked to narrate whj he returned late at 
night and caused such alarm to his parents He narrated to the point 
ht fell asleep on the lap of Sa\itri the rest was heard from Savitn 
beginning from Noradas words to the granting of boons by Yama 
(Adh 206) 

In the morning came a large body of people from galva who 
told about the enemy s death and thesr mission to call him back to 
his kingdom The king and queen started for the kingdom and then 
installed Satyavan as prince regent Savitn gate birth to sons 
after a lapse of years and thus did Savitn avert the evil hour m 
her life 

And like that gentle lady Savitn Draupad will obo rescue you 
all so said Markandcya to Yudhi$thira <Adh 21)7) 

II 

The sculpture depicting the above episode can be assigned to a 
date not earlier than the 10th century AD At the bottom base of 
the triangular panel arc read some letters (like sr ) m Devanagan 
Script purporting to bo the names of the donees 

Satyavan s head is resting on tl e lap of Savitn she is seated 
at the bottom of the tree which bears fruits and on one of its 
branches the wallet for collecting fruits s shown hanging (Vide 
enlirged portion ) 

Besides S^vitr is shown Yama with ihc proverbial da de held 
in the left hand on the top of the panel and somewhat distant from 
the scene is shown Yama mounted on a he buflalo from where he 
had come to the place where Satyavan was lying 

baint Narada shown with a knot of the ;f{a on th« head and 
holding the i na in the left who had tested the firmness of 
S-ivitris resolve regard ng mamage with the short lived Satyavan is 
shown mac rcular panel rising as from n makara lora a witness 
It g as it were tl o entire happen ng from a distance and blessing 
the couple 

Below the panel is shown the blind Dyumatsena his wife and 
the child S^tyav n grov mg up as a Bnhrracharr 
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that her hitsband uould die on the morrow, and so spent that night 
in extreme anguish, and when the sun had risen about a couple of 
hands, S2\itri, thought withm hersoU 'Today is that day , she 
did her daily round of oblations and received blessings from all 

The parents of Satj'avan, then well pleased, asked Savitn to 
break her fast and take her meal in the afternoon to which she 
said, ‘Now that I have completed my vow, I will eat when the sun 
goes down, as that is also mj heart’s resolve in the vow” 

Satyavan at this time, was setting out for the woods taking 
hts axe on the shoulders At this, Savitn said unto her husband 
*It behoveth thee not to go alone I will accompany thee I can- 
not bear to be separated from thee Satvavan dissuaded her from 
this, as she had never been used to the forest, and forest-paths, 
and moreover she was much reduced due to her fasting for the vow 
Savitns resolve, however, succeeded as she did not feel any ex- 
haustion 

Savitn obtained pcrnussion of the parents to accompany Sat 
yavan who was going to the forest for procunng fruits and wood 
for sacrificial fire She started in seeming smiles although her 
heart was racked with grief While passing through picturesque 
scenes as she talked sweetly with Satyavan her heart was cleft 
in twain as she was all the while recollecting the words of the sage 
NIrada, regarding that woeful hour <Adh 294) 

Satyavan, then accompanied bv his wife plucked fruits and 
filled his wallet with them And he then began to fell branches of 
trees In consequence of that exercise he perspired his head be 
gan to ache and his heart and limbs were sorely afflicted 
He desired to sleep, and Savitn quickly advancing approached her 
sat down upon the ground and placed his head upon her lap The 
helpless lady, then immediately thought of Naradas words, and be- 
gan to calculate the appointed division of the day the hour, and 
the moment 

The next moment she saw a person clad in red attire with a 
noose in hand and dreadful to behold Savitn seeing him gazing 
at Satyavan, gently placed his head on the ground and rising sud- 
denly with a trembling heart spoke to the superhuman form "Pray, 
tell me who thou art and what thou intends! to do'” Thereat Yama 
replied "I have come to take away Sat>avan as his days are run 
out But as he does not deserve to be taken away by my emissaries, 

I have come personally for this ” 

Tlicn Yama by mam force pulled out of the body of Satyavan 
a person of the measure of the thumb and bound him in noose 
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Thus \shen nis life % os Uken out the botli dtprned of breath 
became shori ol 1 Lsirt, and destitute of motion 

'iiima iroceedcd m ihc smlhcrnl^ direction and distressed 
SaMiri followed him \nma desisted her from following him to 
which she modesUj s.ud \Micrc\cr ms husbnnd Is earned I will 
follow him Walking unlj sosen paces with another one contract 
cth a friendship with nes cimpinuns • xni * T*? ) Ktcp 

ing thtt friendship m sw.\s she spokv to \Bsna Lsen a single in 
tersiew with ihu i lous is highly desirable frandship with them is 
still more so And mionuurst ssitli the sirtuntis tan never be 
fruitless 

Demg highls pleased with ihese wi«c words of S sitri \umj 
desired to bestow on her boons excepting the life of Sitvivm 
So she desired that 1 1 her father In law should attain cs o sight and 
2 ) regain his kingdom and (3) her father should get one hundred 
sons to perpetuate his nee As the 4th b m n she prajed to have one 
hundred sons of her b> Satvavan 

Yama unwittingly gave her this boon also but then this was 
incapable of accomplishment without union with her husband 
Therefore she asked among other boons ihvt Satyavan should oe 
restored to life And he was released by Ynma out of love and 
compassion for Savitn 

Having obtained her lord and after Vama bad gone avva}i 
Savitri went back to the spot where the vsh coloured corp^c lay 
Seeing her lord on the ground she placed his head on her lap w hen 
Satyavan regained consciousness and uttered Alas I have <^lcpt 
long Why did you not awake me’’ And where is that person tint 
was dragging me away’ 

She explained to him in short what had happened He then 
asked her to hasten up homewards as it was all dark around and 
his parents must be anxious about him If they see him not in th" 
asylum what will be their plight’ 

Then they started homewards withou* delay but as Salynvan 
rubbing his limbs and hands surveyed all around his eyes fell on 
the wallet Then Savitn said unto him Tomorrow thou mayeet 
gather fruits I shall carry thy axe for ease 

Then having left the wallet upon the bough of a tree they 
started for the hermitage the path was partly known to Satyavan 
and partly by the light of the moon between the trees they could 
come on the main path leading to the asylum (Adli 203> 

Meanwhile Dyumatsena having regained his sight began to 
search for his «on with bis queen Ssibya in all the neighbouring 
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hermitages All began to cheer him bj assuring that Sat^avan 
li^eth, as her daughter-in-law having finished her \ow, he had re- 
gained his eye sight 

A little while after, SaMtri wiln Satyav^n reached the liermit 
age during the night and entered it with a glad heart Brahmins 
blessed the king on his threefold prosperity, the meeting with his 
son, the sight of the daughter in law and the restoration of his sight 

Then SatjavSn was asked to narrate why he returned latt at 
mgnt and caused such alarm to his parents He narrated to the point 
be fell asleep on the lap of Saaitri, the rest was heard from Savitn 
beginning from Naradas words to the granting of boons by Yama 
(Adh 296) 

In the morning came a large body of people from Salva who 
told about the enemy's death and their mission to call him back to 
his kingdom The king and queen started for the kingdom, and then, 
installed Satya%an as prince regent Saxitn gave birth to sons 
after a lapse of years and thus did Savitn avert the evil hour in 
her life 

And like that gentle lady Savitn Draupadi wtl) also rescue you 
all ’ so said Markandeya to Yudhisfhira <Adh 297) 

II 

The sculpture depicting the above episode can be assigned to a 
date not earlier than the 10th century AD At the bottom base of 
the triangular panel are read some letters thke ct ) m DevanSgari 
Script purporting to be the names of the donees 

Satyavan’s head is resting on the lap of Savitn she is seated 
at the bottom of the tree which bears fruits and on one of its 
branches the wallet for collecting fruits ’s shown hanging (Vide 
enlarged portion ) 

Besides Savitn is shown Yama with the proverbial danda held 
in the left hand on the top of the panel and somewhat distant from 
the scene is shown Yama mounied on a he buffalo from where he 
had come to the place where Satyavan was lying 

Saint Narada shown with a knot of the jata on th" head and 
holding the tma in the left who had tested the firmness of 
S vitn s resolve regarding marriage with the short-lived Satyavan is 
shown tn a circular panel rising as from a vtakara toraua witness- 
ing as it were, the entire happening from a distance and blessing 
the couple 

Below the panel is shown the blind Dyumatsena his wife and 
the ch'ld SatyavTn growing up as a Brahmachari 
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The right hand portion of the pane!, \er> probably, depicts 
earlier incidents in the life of Satyavan and Savitn Birth of Savitri 
IS shown as a child lying on a raised bed in front of the parents 
Marriage of SatyaNan and Savilrt is sltov\n just on the other side 
of the incident of Satyavan sleeping in the woods under the trie 

The whole panel thus gives at a glance the cnlirt episode of 
SWitn Upakhjana narrated to Yudhijfhira by Saint Mark'in^]e>T 
as Pativrala Mahfttm^a Parva m the Vana Parva of the MahS 
bharata (Adh 291 297) • 


dambaram Sesum of the All India Oriental Conference 



SOME FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON EARLY 
INSCRIPTIONS AND SCULPTURES OF 
RAJASTHAN DEPICTING KRSNA LILA 
AND RAMAYANA SCENES 

R C \GHAUAI 1 MA 
Sup rii tf ilrnt treka»ot jy d. Museum 
IDAlILlt (Ittji than) 

The depiction of Rainayana and Kr^nc lila scenes in the early 
sculptures of Rajasthan is very fascinating indeed and the problem 
has already been discussed by me in detail m the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Calcutta December 19o4 pp 339 53 ibtd June 1954 
pp 154 9 It IS now proposed to describe in brief some more 
antiquities which have remained unnoticed in the aforesaid papers 
and ha%e got an important bearing on these problems 

A KRSNA AND BALARAMA 
1 Kesi Nisudana Scene — 

The archaeological museum at Amber (5 miles from Jaipur) 
preserves an interesting stone relief found at Abanen (Jaipur umt) 
This early mediaeval (8 9th century AD ) sculpture depicts Kfsnas 
fight with the horse demon Kesin an episode® which has been so 
nicely narrated in the Bhagauata Purava (Skandha X chapter 37 
\erses 1 8) The existing relief from Abanen shows the horse demon 
in an attempt to catch hold of the left arm of Kfjna between its wide 
open jaws One of the raised up front legs of the animal 
have been kept on the left leg of Krsna But the latter was quite 
conscious of tile attack and was able to knock don n the animal with 
the heav 5 blow of his right hand^ (mustika praharcTiQ) The aepic 
tion of the dead horse between the legs of Krsna and the alive animal 
bears testimony to Kr$na s success in the combat The pose the dr^'ss 

1 Cr B C I'hhabr'i s | ipcr in the Kabin<{/ Hinti Bonaras I (4) pp ZG 8 anit 
llepiale tacins p Z ANo corwi Jt parwr m tl p Laltafcnln \oI I Nos 1 2 
po 110 ft for B drU led nicount of th** fine p eees from Abanen 

2 n e well known Gunta pillar from Msiidora uid now exhibited in the archaeo 
lo y seel on of the Jodi pur tVfuscum too presents this scene in a vivid manner 
Cf the Jotr al of Ind a \ JIiuetiB* 1S% Bombay VIB p 53 plate V 9 ana 
ib d 19 >3 IX. p lOS fieute 44 for a Gupta <cu1pture of identcal nature from 
VaUi anc ent Valabh purft 

3 Krsna here has been endowed with 2 hands only 
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jttd the ornarntnls oI Kf^na ond his tompanioii too ure ttiua^'y 
uharmiiig and graceful In fact the contemporarj bculptor h is been 
cjuuc successful m presenting the theme In » \lMd manner 

2 EtglUlj Century Juscripliou /torn Aliror •— 

A fragmentarj mscziption of the jear 102 and now built into 
the wall of a temple dedicated to Sna at Tasni (Alwar) records 
crtain donations made for the worship of the deitj tic Vjsoui 
jngimllj enshrined in it The endowment includes 2 pitchers of 
Varuol (wine) too This ltd Dr G II Ojha^ to suggest with sufTici 
ent justification that ‘ the temple uas not o/ Vtfn» proper but oj Boln* 
devn fhol/ brother oj Krfno> icho is olso on inconiotion oj Vlynu 
and IS represented to be icry /o«d oj drtnf Dr Oiho assigns 
78G A D as the date of this epigraph, u fact w hiclt suggests the 
popularity of Baladcva^ cult in the region of Alwnr towards the 
close of the eighth century A D 


3 Antiquities /rom Nagd<t, t/doipiir — 

Haladhora Balarama has been depicted on tht backside of the 
mam temples of Sosa (mother m law) and Bahu (daughter In lav.) 
at Nagda ancient Nagahrada and situated about 14 miles from tJdai* 
pur It IS just possible that these sister shrines were dedicated to 
Krsna and Balarama respecti\elv On the back portion of both 
these temples YogauJraynna Vi<ou figures tn the principal back 
niches whereas the plough bearer Balade\a appears above the images, 
of YoganarSyana In this connection it is extremely essential to scru- 
tinise the inscription of Vikromo year 71B (=681 AD > disco%ered 
here and now preserved in the Victoria Hall Museum at Udaipur 
This seventh century A D epigraph invokes Visnu who is addressed 
as Han and .Sflun'^ and later on refers to the construction of a temple 
of Vi^u fKaifabha-npw) in order to cross the troubled sea of world 
ly existence (verse 8 Eptgraphta Indian, IV, pp 29 32) Still more 
the prose passage in line 12 of this very record states that n statue 
oj Vasudeva Ktjwo ujos also set up therein’ This is succeeded b> 
the phrases in adoration of Puru$ottama i c Pratis^ha Vosudocasyo 
Nanuili Puni^ottamaya Not only that, we find here (in the first 
verse) that Han fKrTnaJ teas an object oj desire by the miK 


, Admlnlstrativ* nnH Arniunt Reiiort of the Workliq of the Rnjjn tniio Miuen n 
at Ajmer for the year end g JUareh iS20 p 2 
• The K^isan (Bharalpvr) Inscnpticai too invokes &aun m the follow no wonls — 
faqH i ^ ■^ rtn g-T’T? (?firT) irnt i 

iiv'ijj ( pR ) ipTr v rmT ^ 

tindian Anliqiiary X 1881 p 34 imn 13) Cf a temple dedicated to Krsna or 
Saun and built at Pathan in S&dhya Bharat m 861 A_D [D R Patil The 
Cultural Heritage of JiJadhya Bharat Gwalior 1952 p 61] 
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maids^ — nPTqfRRT iRR TT nwu fr 1 This led Mr Goswarru’ 

to remark that ‘ we are told here that Krsija — Vasudeva was wor- 
shipped in the State of Kajputana where his amorous association 
with the gopis® v.as well known and where he was worshipped and 
eulogised e\en for his such relahonship wilh them The record 
shows the amoratory tendencj of the Bhakti cult which had a full 
fledged development in later times 

4 Jnscnotion from Mandora — 

An unpublished fragmentary inscription from Mandora and now 
preser\ed in the Jodhpur Museum is equally important in this direc 
tion It IS an early mediaeval record and refers to Krma s play with 
Radha ond the TmlJc-maids of CSokitla te itnl "-Terr TTfqrqT 

5 Inscription from Chittfliir — 

The inscription of Rana Mokala from Chittaur and dated jn 
sarpvat 1485 (= 1428 A D > invokes the protection of Visnu in the 
name of Acyxita Besides this it refers to Radhika and Rukmiru 
in the following words® — 

^ Ip" 'll'' Jhifinn TifuTT 

fKrW *PJ Sr uqfq 1 ^ rTf*njf*T J 

^(fT) qiil 

6 Bayana Inscription of V S 1102 — 

The Bayana Inscription of V S 1102 (= 1045 AD) refers to 
Kr$na as ‘an enemy of Kairisa (verse 6 Epigraphia Indica XXII 
p 123) i e ■^-ir srar? inr etc 

7 Inscribed terracotta piece of Bikaner Museum — 

The G G J Museum at Bikaner preserves a broken terracot 1 
pedestal of some image which might have been a statue of Kr^na s 
foster mother Yasoda This la evident from a few letters on the 
pedestal of this relief The letters Yosodakrti ( q' l V i f fh ) have 
been inscribed here in the Brohmi script of the Gupta period The 
existence of several other large sire terracottas [depicting Gouar 
dbanadhart Krfna and Dona tila m the art of the Gupta period] in that 
verv museum suggests that all these reliefs might have once graced 

C F;>li grarth a tnd ca IV p 31 

7 ind <in iiUtoml Quarlrrlj/ CalculU June ISm p 129 

8 St Ik muds 

9 Epigmphfa Ind ca IT p 411 
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some artistic Brahmanic temple in the contemporary period 
Exca\ations and explorations in the region of Suratgarh and 
Hanumangarh may enable us to acquire more material having an 
important bearing on this problem 

8 Mediaeval Inscription from Ajmer — 

The Rajputana Museum at Ajmer contains an interesting in 
scnption’ of the 12th century AD Out of all the verses which 
are 37 in number 32 verses are recorded m the praise of L.ord Vi^iju 
and the ten incarnations Here we also find that Kysna has been 
enumerated as 8th avalara of Visnu while Balarama is conspicu 
ous by his absence This is very important for the development 
of iconography in Rajasthan The 19th verse of this inscription 
of Ajmer Museum may be cited (ibid p 181) as follows — 

■'iWMiti'ii’ii+iti ?T ft: srrafnfcT qftcT 
I n ^ nrarR*’! 

5T9I H ^ II It m lines 14 15 

B RAMAYANA SCENES 

The region of Dhaulpur (Bharatpur) has yielded quite a large 
number of interesting sculptures depicting various scenes from the 
Ramayana^3 Of these sculptural representations, one piei,e from 
Mauhari •* presents the ordeal of Site m fire (Agni ParTksa) in the 
art of the lOth century AD Here two handed Rama is shown 
as holding a bow and an arrow whereas his attendant Hanumana 
has been endowed with a tail The latter stands by the sid- of 
his master in an attitude of adoration 

Mr Kamthan also discussed the details of a huge stone block 
now lying near the temple of Nilakaijlha Bhuvanesvara situated 
at a distance of about 2 miles from Mauhan near Dhaulpur This 
10th century relief depicts episodes from the Svayamiaras of 
Sita and Draupadi Here Rama stands in the company of roon 
keys and attempts to pierce the fish with an arrow Still more 
Mr Kamthan is said to have noticed a Gupta stone relief lying vbout 
2 miles to the south of Dhaulpur and depicting Kmg Oasaratha in a 
pensive mood and his spouse Kaikeyi sitting in front of him This 
reminds us of the demand for boons by Kaikeyi the mother of 
Bharata 

10 It IS simply regretting to note that Mr Goswaml has not made c\en a passing 
reference to these p eces in Ms adiolarlr paper on Vai$na ism publuihed in 

.. Q June 55 as c ted in foot note T above 

H ptitrd by Dr D C Sircar In Tpfipvphla fndica. XXIX pp 178 fl 

*“ Sometimes notice Baladeva as the 8th iacamaPon of Visn i 

13 ^ described by Gangs Prasad Kamthan in the Sodhcpatnka Hind Udaipur 

11 i* ' . 5, pp. W-S 

« A r. iwa, ,tai on on the Dhaulpur Bari line. 
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A passing reference may also be made to an inscription of 
V.S 1102 in the step-well at Bbafunda (Jodhpur Division) It 
opens with a verse in the praise of Rama of Raghu’s lineage 

It IS extremely essential to take up exploration work in this 
region in order to present more material on this point In fact the 
artists and people of Rajasthan had become devotees of Kr$na and 
Balarama at a very early age The cult of Rama was of course not 
so much popular as was that of Kfsna Independent sculptures of 
Hanumana, attendant of Rama, were also worshipped in the 
mediaeval period In this connection it is essential to refer to a 
huge statue of Hanumana having an inscription of V S 1165 
(=: 1108 AD ) on its pedestal This was noticed at Arthuna (Ban- 
swara State) and consists of 9 lines Moreover this inscnption be- 
longs to the reign-period of Paramara ruler Vijaya Raja 


15 Prejrre#* Report of Arch Sutvcv Weitern Circle Poon» 1908 p SO cf. JASB, 
Calcutta. N£. XII 1916. pp 93-5 • 

18 G II Ojho. Ilutory of Bangteom Hindi, pp 19-20 cf my paper m l-II Q , June 
1954 p 158 for an inMnbed sculpture of Hanumana from Asava 
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B\ Da D S Tan'EDA, 

M A , PJi n 



(ContiHutdfrotn last tssttf) 


Koh Sawuat 

Ruling Talents 

Jjtterarg Talents 

BC 


and Events 

and Landmarks 


715 

Sulkandadeva 


2386 

725 

Acala, Sattunjaya 


2376 

743 

Senaditya 

Kanada 

2358 

757 

Sunita 


2344 

760 

Mangaladttya 


2341 

797 

Satjajit, Sarvajit 


2304 

799 

K 5 emendra 


2302 

865 

Bhimasena 


2236 

880 

ViSvajit 


2221 

915 

Ripimjaya 


2166 

927 

Indra^ena 


2171 

PRADYOTA DYNASTY 2136 B C to 1998 B C 


965 

End of Barhadratha D> nasty, Pradyota 

2136 

973 

Sundarasena 


2128 

978 

Hammu Babi 

2123 2081 

988 

Pataka 


2113 

1012 

Visakhayupa 


2089 

1014 

Lava 


2087 

1062 

Suryaka 


2039 

1074 

Kusa 


2027 

1081 

Khagendra 


2020 

1083 

Nandivarddhana 


2018 


SISUNAGA DYNASTY BC 1998 to BC 1636 
1103 SiiunSga . . 1998 

SOMA DYNASTY IN NEPAL KS HOD to 1389 KS 


nil 

Surcndra 


1990 

1143 

Kakavarpa 


19)0 

1150 

Mohan-jo Daro civilisation 


1951 

1154 

Godhara 


1947 

1179 

K^cmadharma 


1922 

1191 

Suvasi 


1910 

1209 

K^cmaMt 


1892 

1226 

Janaka 


1875 
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Kali Samvat KuUng Talents Literary Talents BC 

and Events and Landmarks 


1228 

^uddhodana, 




Gautama Siddhartha Born at 




Lumbim on Jey$tha ^ukla 2 

1873 

1244 


Marriage of Siddhartha 




^Buddha) 

1837 

1249 

Bimbisara 

Jivakatantra 

1852 

1258 


Siddhartha goes into 




wilderness 

1843 

1259 

Sucinara 

A]ita Gosala, Puma 




Kasyapa 

1842 

1262 


Siddhartha becomes a 




Buddha the Enlight 




ened at Gaya 

1839 

1282 


Ananda becomes pnvate 




Secretary to the Buddha 

1819 

1298 

Galavendra 


1803 

1300 

A]atasatru 

Varsa, Prakuha 




Katya>ana Sanjaya 

1801 

1308 

ruhulaka 




Buddha attains Nirvana' 
at Kuimlrd Epoch of the 
Buddha Era First Bud 
dhist Council 1793 


1 7110 other dates are B C 369 3*0 3S0 183 (kem) 412 (Rhys Dsvidsl 477 (T 
MaxmUtlerl 478 (Sviamiksnnu Pillai) 480 (OWenberg) 43» {J F Fleet) 483 
(Fachu) 489 (Canton Tradition) 487 (Early History o( India by V A. Sm th) 
509 (V A Smith in Aioka) 5'>0 (Mahavamsa) 520 (S am TradiUon) 543 (Dipa 
van sa and Ceylon Tradit on) 544 (K. P Jayaswal) 546 S~6 (Tibetan Tradition) 
633 (Inscnptional Record at Gaya) 638 (Pegu and Chinese Tradition) 653 752 
Tibetan Tradition) 835 (Padmakarpo) 837 880 882. 8SS (Tibetan dates) 901 
(Mongol Cl ronology) 959 960 (Georgi) 1004 (S r William Jones) 1031 (Dai 
ley) 1036 (Chinese date) (Fahien) 1058 (Bhutan) 1060 1310 (Tibetan 

d-ite) 1332 (Sir James l^insep) 1367 (Abut Fazl in the Am t Aleban) 1616 
(Maiiimekhalal) 1790 1793 (Tnveda) 1807 (Tlilruvenlcal. carya) 2135 2139 

2143 2423 (Tibetan and Chinese trad tional dates) 

These 43 dates o( Lord Buddhas Nurvana Mve been collected by Sm Vidya 
devi In the Annals of Ehandarkar Onental Research Institute Poona, Vot 30 
p 316 

For a detailed discussion ot the Buddhas dates a reference may be made to 
Bharatiya \ld>a Bombay Vol VU p 222 38 
Regarding the date of Lord Buddha Sn M S Aney B har Governor in his 
letter of November 17 1949 writes to the author 

You have good reasons, in my opinioi. to question ilie date which most of 
the European scholars are incUned to assign to Lord Buddha relying mamly 
on Ceylon tradition The InlerpictaUon of 256 in Asokan edicts given bv 
Thomas appears to be more natural and wtelligent than that of Dr Fleet and 
others I think that the dale 1733 BC. which you have assigned to lord Bud 
dha is consistent with (he Indian tradition regarding the date of the Maha 
hhjrata an 1 the accounts of the dynasties ruling in Magadha after the great 
Itar at Kurukshetra given in (be Purapas At any rate your paper whi^ Is 
so well documented and so eloeely teasoned has enough m it to shake the faith 
of the scholars who have an open mind on the date of Lord Buddha fixed by 
Dr Fleet. Dr Geiger Vincent ^mitfa and which is more or less accepted by 
prominent Indian Orientalists also Your thesis is very original.’* 
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tVol XVI 


Kail Samrat 

Ruling Talents 
and Events 

L terary Talents 
and Landmarks 

BC 

1332 

Darsaka 


1769 

1343 

Baladeva 


1758 

1357 

Udayin 

Bhasa^ 

1744 

1373 

Aniruddha 


1728 

1382 

Mu^da 


1719 

1386 

Nalasena 


1715 


SOLAR DYNASTY IN NEPAL K S 1389 to K S 3 000 


1389 

1390 
1401 
1411 


1447 

1457 

1458 


Bhurmvarma 


1712 

Nandivarddhana 


1711 

Kassites occupy Babylon 

1700 

Gokarna 

Upavar^a Vyad* Inds's 
datta Bodhayana Second 


Mahanandin 

Buddhist Council 

1690 

Prahlada 


1Cj4 

Jayavarma 


1644 

Babhruvahana 


1643 


NA14DA DYNASTY BC 1635 to BC 1535 


1465 Mahapadma Nand ^ 
Bhavadasa 

1466 Matapaitla 

1502 Samgramacandra 

1503 Ladikacandra 

1534 Viramacandra 

1539 Varjavarma 

1553 Sumalya* 


Vararuci Papim 

KStyayana 1536 
1635 
1599 
1598 
1567 
1562 
154(> 


MAUHYA DYNASTY B C 1536 to BC 1220 

1565 

1579 
1596 

1599 

1600 


2 Otbrr dates are 1100 (Reddy) 1000 (RSmavatara fianru) 900 (P V Kane) 
700 (DametO 400 (trmtera tz) 300 (Jacobi) 200 AC. (Sten Konew) 200 BC 
(Jayaswal) 400 BC (PusaUuir) COO BC (Catiapali ^tri) See Sahftya, Vot 
V p 51 

3 iUeadha R5)5on K1 Navi \arasavan Sahilya. ValsjVha. 1995 Papes 37 to 58 
; ‘ya. Patna NarsaV Number 1 Pp 9 19 

5 Ca«te e( Camirapup a Maurya KuiavUiS Ksatriyamilra Banarax 1993 VS 


Candragupta Maurya * 

VlbhifOBa 

Bhagavanta 

Bindusara 

Sarvavarma 


Cuijakya s 
Arthaiastra 1536 
1522 
1505 

Pingala 1502 
laOl 
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Samraf 

Ruling Talent! 

Ltfercrg Talent* 

DC 


end Eienf* 

and Landmark * 


ICIO 

Aioka^ on the throne of Kolmlra 

HSl 

1627 

Asoka Klaur^a on the throne 



of Alagadha 


1474 

IC-ll 


Third Buddhist 




Council 

1460 

1G4G 

Jalauka 

Dliarmarakjita, 

1435 

IbSO 


lUmayann'k 




last date 

1451 

1CG3 

Kui>ila or Supuriva 


1138 

1CG8 

Dumodara II 


1433 

1C71 

Daiaratha or BandhupAlita 



King Milinda 

Nfigasena 

1430 

1G79 

Indrap3Iita ^ Prth\i\arma 

1422 

1G80 


Kulaickhara AIvAras 

1421 


Aiobm Etnrul llmduftaA Review Patna I9S2. Pp US>22 There 

U no evitlenee tn any (orcifm titeraiure that the kinc Aioka or any ether Indian 
ruler precUmed hU meuaste ahroad a« ts al)e«rd in the tnacrtptlon of the kina 
Plyadaii by tome modem tehoUra. It naturally arousM turpidon In our mind 
whether the name o( any ferefen ruler* u reecrdni In these inacriptioni 
The Ramiyana Mah£bhMta Purina* and the DrhatMmhlti deartlbe the 
ternierle* on the we«t«m boundrr of India in detail BeUdea the five republic* 
it alto nelet (he Yavana kingdom on It* western tide The republia are 
Sindhu in (he Gaatern Candhira (Kandlar) Kekaya Alekhya Sundara on the 
We*lcm Candhira the republic* are Kamboia (TuruSimmaya) Oarada, lUftnka 
Maga (Baha'i Alika Sin^ura In South uadra (here are Antakinnara hlad> 
raka and m the Northern hUdrs (here are Turomaya. Taramava Yakaa etc 
The table below will enable the learned reader* to drelie the truth of the 
cvplanation* to divergently pul forward by tcholar* 


Name In the 
inicript one 


Name in 
Sdnakrit Ten* 


Portion rvlert' 


Hinda Raja 


Ilah raire 


Vona rija 

Atiyoka 1 
Atiyoke r 
Atlyoce J 

Turamaya \ 
Turamayc / 

Antakma 

Aniekin 


Maza 

Alika Sundarc 


YavanarJiye 

Atiyavake (very pro- Antiochu Theoi 
fprrsslve Yavanaoir&a) 


TursEamaya. Ptolemy PhllaJrlphm. 

IVramaya 

Ahtakinnara Antlgonus Conalus 


Maga (Saka) Magaa 

Alekhya Sundam or Alexander 
Alika Sindhura 


See ilie Viehsl Shorst Calcutta 1954 pp 275-82 by Sri Indra Karatn Dvl- 
vedl The subject will be dUcu**ed fat detail In a tubseouenl paper 
7 Journal of the Kalinga llutorieal Research Society Dalanzir, Vol ] (Daio- 
na liy D S Triveda) 




CJIARATIYA MDYA 


Kail 5a»ii at 


Ruling Talents Literary TalcHts 

ond Eients and Landmark 


1C83 

Hu^ka 


1711 

Ju$ka 


1726 


Worship ol Aryan 
deities m the land 
of the Mitanni as 
revealed by 
Boghazkui inscription 

1745 

Konl^ki 

Asvagho^ Nagarjuna 
Suiruta SainhitA^ 

1749 

Harja 


1755 

J3e?^ha\arfna‘* 


1757 

Samprati or Sangata 

1761 


Fourth Buddhist Council 

1766 

Salisuka 


1779 

Dcsadharma 


1786 

^tadhama 


1794 

Birhadratha 


1795 

Abhtmanj u 


1801 


Hozrot Moses 

1825 

Gonanda III 


1830 

Han Varmi 


1831 

Trojan War'* 

Homer 

1860 

Vibhisana 11 


1861 

Kh3ra\ eU 



SUNGA DYNASTY 

BC 1220 to BC 91B 

1881 

Pusyanutra 

Patanjahs Mahabha$ya 
Caraka Samhita Yoga 
Sutra 

1906 

Kuvera\ arma 


1913 

Indrajit 


1941 

Agmnutra 


1949 

Havana 


1979 

Vibhi^ana HI 

Cardragomi=: 

Candracarya 

1991 

Vasumilra 

Asanga Vasubandhu 

1994 

Siddhivarma 


2015 

Kinnara 


2027 

Sujyestha 


8 The dati 

e of Caraka and Susruta, Hindustani AUaliabad, 1940 b] 


9 For the Chronology of Nepal Kines. See Sahitya, Patna Vol D 
D S Ttivrfa No 2 pp 


{VoL XVt 
DC 


]4IS 

13*)0 


1375 

1330 

1352 

1346 

1344 

1340 

1335 

1322 

1315 

1307 

130D 

1300 

127C 

1271 

1270 

1241 

1240 


1220 

1193 

1188 

1160 

1152 

1122 

1110 

1107 

1086 

1074 


D S Tri 
p 75 78 by 
1X45 
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( Samrat 

Ruling Talent* L^teraru Talents 

anti Ecent* and I^andmarJ.s 

B.C. 

2044 

Andhaka 

1037 

205C 

Siddha 

1043 

2074 

Pultndaka 

1027 

2075 

llaridaltavarmS 

1026 

2107 

Ghouvasu 

994 

2110 

Vajramilra 

991 

211G 

UtpoUk^a 

985 

2139 

BhSga\ata 

062 

2146 

Km;; Solomon 

035 015 

2147 

Hlranyuk.^ 

951 

2152 

Birth of P5r»\a 

91') 

2156 

Vasudattavarmj 

943 

2171 

Dr’Vabhuti 

030 

2162 

. pjrsta becomes a Sramana 

KANVA DYNASTY BC 918 to PC 833 

010 

2183 

Vasudc\a 

018 

2185 

Htranyakula 

016 

2219 

Yatikarma 

823 

2222 

BhOmimilra 

870 

2245 

Mukula 

836 

2246 

N'iiruyaoa 

855 

2252 

. Nirvioa of Pirsva 

849 

2258 

SularmH 

ANDimA DYNASTY BC 833 to BC 327 

841 

2268 

Slndhuka of Andhra dynasty’^ 

833 

2272 

Sivabuddhivarma 

820 

2291 

Krijo 

810 

2309 

6rSatakan>i 

792 

2310 

PurQotsanga 

782 

• 2325 

Mihirakula Pancatantra" (Vi^iju- 

sarmu) pjncanitra, 
P2iupata 

776 

2326 

Vasantavarma 

775 

2341 

Amos prophet 

7CQ 

2337 

Skandhastambhi 

764 


10 Other date* are DC 28 H C Rayihauilhury, DC 73 D G Dhandirkar, 
B C 200 E J RarMon. DC 210 V. A Smith. B C 271, Venkatarao Sec 
Journal o7 Indian llL’itoiy, Volume 27. paec 213 

11 Tlie dotes ol Sanskrit poets hove been derived from the History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature by Dr M Kriobiumacharur, Madras, 1937 
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Kah Sai tat 

iJuhng Talents 

Literary Talents 

BC 


ond Events 

and Landmarf s 


2348 

Foundation of Rome 

753 

23o5 

Satakarni 


740 

2375 

Baka 


726 

2376 


Jeremiah prophet 

725 586 

2377 


Issiah prophet 

724 680 

2379 

Sargon 11 of Assyria 

722 70o 

2387 

Si\ avarma 


714 

2396 

Scnachenb 


70o 631 

2411 

Lambodara 


690 

2429 

Ap taka 


672 

2438 

KfiUnandana 


663 

2441 

Mcghasvati 

Dingnaga 




Katantra Grammar 




Zoroaster 

660 583 

2449 

Rudradevavarma 


652 

2459 

Svati 


642 

2468 

Yasunanda 


633 

2477 

Skandasvatt 

Thale (D 634) 

624 

2484 

Mrig^ndra Svatikan>a 

617 

2487 

Kuntalasvattkaroa 


614 

2400 


Anxemonder 

611456 

2495 

Puspasena Medes and 

Iranians destroy Assyria 

605 515 

2502 


Birth of Verddhamana 
(“Lord Mahavira) last 

509 



Tirthankara 


2507 

Svativama 

Solon 

594 

2508 

Pulomat 1 

Kamasutra of Yatsya 

593 



yana Mrcchakapka 




of Sudraka’® 


2515 

Vrsadevavarma 

Mamage of Yarddha 




mana (Mahavira) 

586 

2519 


Pathogorus 

582 507 

2520 

Kara 


581 

2531 


Xenophon 

570480 

2532 

Malmv^ra becomes a teclose 

567 

2544 

Meybasatakarfu 

Mahavira becoixiBs a 
Kevali Kumanlabhatta 

5a7 

2549 


Pindar 

5o2 

2551 

Andhra Saka * Cyrus Koons Foo Tse 

550479 


(Death 529 BC) 



13 See Sudratca by Candrabal Pandey 

Naear Pradiaruu Sabha Baciara^ 

14 (o) Ayanansa by ThiruvenkaUeatya, Journal ot Ind an History 

Tnvandmm. 

1950 pp 103-110 

(b) Journal of Pim ab University 

Ristoncal Soc etv 1932. or 

> 61 3 and 

123 

13S Cyrus the Great, aod the Indian Saka £ra bv Prof 

Guhan Ila 
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Kiilmg Talents 

Literary Talents 

BC 


and Events 

and Landmarks 


2558 

Vijaya Simha reaches Ceylon 

54o 

2561 


Heraclitus 

540 475 

2574 


Nirvapa of Lord 
Mahavira at Pava 

527 


Man^namisra Virasamvat 


2576 


Achiles 

525 45r 

2579 

Darius I conqueror of 
the ‘Indian satrapy of the 

522-43G 


Persian Empire 



2580 

Aksa 

Umbeka 

521 

2582 

Arista haiTJi 


519 

2584 

Skylax s conquest of 

517 


Western India 



2a92 

Roman Republic 


309 

2593 


Birth of 3ankaracar>a 

508 

2603 


Sophocles 

496 406 

2607 

Ilala Satavahana 

Gunadhya 

494 

2609 


Sankara starts on 
victory of directions 

492 

2611 


Saradapitha 
at Dvaraka ^ 

400 

2612 

Mantalaka 

Samkara visits Nepal 

489 

2617 

Punndrasena 

Herodotus 

4D4 425 

2621 


Euripides 

480-406 

2625 


Samkara passes away 

476 


from the world 


15 (a) The ^radaoitha st Dvaraks was establshed by Brahtnasvarupacarya 
(sVisvarupa the brother of Suresvaracarya) in KS 2ril on Magha Sukla 

(b) Jyotirmatha at Badankasrama on the full moon of Pauja n KS 2616 
{ e 435 B C by Anandagirl=Totakacarya 
(e) Govardhanamatha at Jagannithapuri on Vatsakha Sukta 10 n K_S 2617 
434 B C by Padmapadacarya=Sanandana 1 Acarya 
\‘i', fciisfdiirratiia wi TieJi Mwifi KB B C 

w th Hastamalakacirya— Frthtvidharacarya as the First Acarya 
(e) Kamakotip tha at KancI on Vaisakha Sukla Full M nn in KB 2620—431 
B C with Sn Sankara Bhagavatpada hunseli as the first Acarya 
The other dates ere 1340 A.C (Bhutan II 141) 788 A C (Max Muller 
TeUe and Barth) 677 AC (Rice in Mysore Gazetteer I 377) 805 A.C (S V 
Venkatesvani JJIA.S 1916 p JSl) 590 AC (K. T Telang lA XI. 171) 
650 A C (Burnell m Elements of Soith Ind an Pb losophy p 33) 450 A C 
(N Bhasyacaryas Age of Samkara Adyar) 610 BC (Ramacandras Live: 
of Eminent II ndu Authors) 
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Kail Samtaf Kttitnr; Talent* Literary Talents B.C. 

and Euent* and Landmarks 


PALL-VVAS OF KARCl BC. 471— A.C. 255 


2G30 

Kabbhartr 


471 

2632 


Socrates 

469-399 

2634 

Har§a Era; 

BakhaAdli Mss 

457 

2638 

^^takan^i 


463 

2639 

Cakoroiatakami 


462 

2640 

Gopaditya, £ivas\ati 


161 

2641 


Thucidysis 

460-400 

2641 


Democritus 

460-370 

2642 

Dharmadev avarma 

Pericles 

459-428 

2651 

Cutapallava 


450 

2653 


Aristophanes 

448-385 

2668 

Gautamiputra 


433 

2670 

Peliponesian War between 
Sparta and Athens 


431-404 

2671 

Virakurca The last eompilallon 

of the Mahabhirata 

430 

VAKAfAKA"! DYNASTY BC 

426 to BC 126 

2674 


Plato 

427-347 

2686 

SivaskandatarmS 


415 

2693 

Puloman 


408 

2700 

Gokama; Manadcta 


401 

2716 

VijayaskandavarmS 

Aristote 

335 322 

2717 


Demosthenese 

384 322 

2725 

Sivasri 


376 

2729 

Sngupta 


372 

2731 

Skandavarma 1 


370 

2732 

Sivaskandha &itakami 


369 

2739 

Ya]ha Srisatakarnl 


362 

2742 

Philip of Macedonia 


339 336 

2746 

Kumaravi^u 1 


355 

2752 

Jnadaman’s Sanchi 
Inscription of year 13 


349 

2754 

Ghatotkacagupta 


347 

2758 

Narendraditya or Khinkhila, 

Vijaya, Sngupta 

343 

2760 


Epicurus 

341-270 

2761 

Buddhavarma 

340 

2763 

Sivadevavarma 


338 277 


16 See Ramadahin Commemoration, Vol IMS pp 131-139 The Vakataka 
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1 Samvat 

Ruling Talents Literary Talents 

nnci Eucnts and Landmarks 

B.C 

27G-1 

Candrasri Satakarm 

3J7 

2705 

Alexander come*! to throne 

336 

27G7 

Fulomn, Alexander starts 
on his conquest 

331 

2770 

Alexandria founded 
in Egypt 

GUPTA DYNASTY BC 327 to B C B2 

331 

2274 

CandraRupla 1 ' Vijaya- 
ditjn) Kumaraclcsn 

Ejwch of the Gupta Era ' ' 

327 

2775 

Alexander crosses the 

Indus, Battle of Jhelum, 

Altar erected 

326 

2770 

Alexander leasts Imlia 

Kiimiravtsnu 11 

325 

2770 

Alexander passes 
away at Bain Ion 

321 

2701 

Samudrngupta “ i Atoka 
dityn) Djttadesi 

J20 

2700 

S'lciKidian Era. Samudra 

Riipta starts on conquest 

312 

2701 

ViMijugopa 

303 

2791 

Yudhljlhira I the Uhrd 

307 

27o:. 

Silv’ucus bsx-omes a King Dhadrabthu 

306 

2790 

Sainudragupt » marries 

Helena the daughter «*( 

Seltucus sthen the later 
was <li fiated 

303 

2799 

Megjslhenes \isit3 the 
court of S.»mudraKupla 

302 

2‘tPO 

Vo^an tides atarm^ 

101 

2II01 

IMijadcNavarmt Fuclld 

30*3 

2011 

Vi-.r,u.nv« 

270 

20 IK 

P'oln'es Philidelphut of Fgspt 

215 

2S‘l 

IVath of Seleucus Ntkator 

210 


Nan'rdnvirnvi Antliji'^us 
of ll.icedoria 

277^55 



bharatwa vidya. 


tvol XVI 


Ruling Talents 
and Events 


Pratapaditya 
Skandavarma II 


Literary Talents B C 
and Landmarks 

Bhattanarayana, 276 

Pharmakirti, 

Adisura 

Hansena 275 


2829 Skandavarma II Visnudhvaja^® of 272 

Samudragupta 

2830 Hamagupta = Dhruvadevi 271 

2832 Chandragupta 11 = Dhnivasvamini 269 

^ikramaditya or Devaraja)®^ Visakhadatta 

19 It was hitherto almost universally believed that the Kutub Minar was ^ected 
by Kutubuddm Aibah But It is bald to believe bow he could actwoplish it 
within a short period of four years only especially when he was so new to tw 
country The deep study of Pandit Mayarama a local school teacher commneti 
my faith that it could in no way be ascribed to Kutubuddm Aibak of the Slave 
Dynasty 

The word Kutub means Compass or Observatory and the word Kutub 
Minar would mean the Observatory Tower The lower is situated at MehrWli 
which IS the distorted form of Mihiravab— a cluster ol suns or the planets 
nearby mosciue (Kubbat>ul Islam) was constructed from the rums ot 27 temples 
each built at a cost of 20 Uhh coins^a fact which is evident from the inscnplion 
In the mosque The 27 temple* refened to ate evidently the temples of tne 
27 NsKaatns in number 

The tower has an elevation of sue degrees and so the sun s rays exactly 
coincide within it on June 23 when the day is longest Delhi is 6 degree north 
of the Tropic of Csncer or the Karka Relchi. Its seven storeys represent the 
seven heavens above and 12 sides are symbolics of the 12 Basis Formerly me 
Towers shsdow reflected in the deep water below The tower was ovioenuy 
erected by one who crossed the seven mouth* of the Indus and conquei^t the 
Balhikas Le Btctna m wtr Indian history knows only one such king in t« name 
of King Samudragupta who according to the Allahabad Piljar Inscription, ran* 
sacked the whole of India and extended his territory upto the O;^ river ibe 
Tower seems to have been erected bv klnc SamoOrajmpta as the Victory Tower 
and it seems to be his last creation for which he e^W find no time to iMcrlbe 
A posthumous inscription on llw nearby Iron Pillar Indicates that thu tall 
(PcaniM) tower (DKvaial of the Sun (Visnoh) was erected by him who cross- 
ed the se\en mouths of the Indus and conquered the Baetnans The erector of 
the Tower it says la no more yet he lives in lame Tlie Iron Pillar was Inscrib- 
ed by King Candr* = Candragupla II in BC JW 

A party consisting et Sn Brajak^a Candiwala Convenor Bharat Sevak 
Sima] Delhi Slate Sri Sesagirt Rao htP.. an Engineer and myself visited the 
site in Aufpist 19SS to Judge the possibility or otherwise of its being an obseria- 
tory The hLP an astronomer while sceptical regarding its bonafides opln^ 
that It could be easily used as s modem oWrvalory with certain modifications 
See Delhi KIKHOJ by Brjakrjna. Delhi 195« 

30 King Candragupta 11 of the Gupta dynasty also bears tl c title of DevarSla 
a tiOe which is generally aacn bed to the^king P iyadasi of Asokan inseripiionii 
C/ The Savehi Inscription d 
Awiksn Inscriptions Sq/dfijll *1 TT®! 

Maiijasrimulakalpa Patala U *lPp!7pT 1 

An i yet the Piyadasi Inscriptions ciniuM he ascribed to the Cupta dynasty 
on tJie following grounds suggested bv tny friend Dr Dosharath Sharmn i>( 
Delhi University 

(!) Traditions ascribe these Inscnpbons to Aioka Maurya 
12) The word Asoka. occurs at least at two places of the inscription 
t3) V.hlle ah the Insmplions of the Gupta dynasty ore dalril in the Gupta 
Balya SnmvatMTe the Piyisitasl Insmptitsit are dated on the regnal years 
of (he King Asoka (Maurya) 
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; SariiV'Ct 

Ruling Talents Ltteranj Talents 

and Events. and Landmarf^s. 

BC 

2833 

.. Delhi Iron Pillar^’ 

268 

2841 

MSnadeva KumAradasa 

260 

2831 

Viravarma 

250 

2860 

Jalauka II 

241 

2866 

Bhimadcva%’arma, Gunakfimadeva . 

235-103 

2866 

Kumaragupta I (Mahcndraditya) = 



Anantadevi 

233 

2869 

Kalidasa of MithiU,^^ the author 
of the Raghuvamsa, etc. 

232 

2875 

Skanda\'arm& HI 

226 

2886 

8ivade%a, Vlsnugopa II 

215 

2892 

Tunjina, Candraka 

209 

2899 

Hannibala defeated by Romans 

202 

2902 

Viyijudevavarma 

199-152 

2907 

Narendradeva 

104 

2909 

Sinthavarma 1 

192 

2910 

Skandagupta fParakram^ditya) 

191 

2928 

VIjaya, VasurSta Saktibhadra 

AicaryacQtUrnani 

173 

2929 

Dhimadeva 

172 

2935 

Nrsiihhagupta (BilUditya) 

1G6 

2936 

Jayendra, Plato king of Baclrta 

^abarasvami 

163 

2945 

Visnudeva 

136 

2949 

VisvaaevavarmS 

132 101 

2951 

Viynugopa in 

150 

2972 

Viivadeva 

12T 


21. The Iton Pillar has been vanously ascribed to Candragupta Maurya, Canclra- 
gupta n and King Candravarman of PoUiaran PaUeographic evidences 
stand In the vay of its having any thing to do with the Mauryan period King 
Candravarmari was a minor king of no Importance to deserve merit for con- 
sideration 

22 Tradition goes to prove that the Kalidasa of Mithila uas blessed bv the god- 
dess Kali at Uccaitha in village Duaitha Canapura (Vasistha Candrapura) P 
S HaraUkhi. Dist Darbhanga In Bihar Raj^ekhara In his Suktl Mukti- 
vali refers <0 three Kalidasas. The Kalidasa of Mithita is the author of Ihc 
three kavyas viz Meghaduta, KumSrasamlihava and Ihc Raghuvamsa Kali- 
da-sa 11 U Ih^ /amous author of the three dramas viz Vikramorvasi, Malavlk- 
Sgnumtra and Uie ^akuntalam The second Kalidasa was in the court of 
Ujjaymi king m the first century BC whereas the first Kalidasa floun&lied 
■n Ihc court of king Candrsgupta fl and Kumaragupta I in Bihar Kalidasa III 
was a court poet of king Bhoja of Dbars al^ he is the author of ptusamhara. 
SrhgiratiUka SyamaUdandaka, Mavasahasankacanta and the ^ru- 
tabodha Kilidasa IV composed the Nalodava Kalidasa V is the author of 
thn Campu Bhagavatg Kalidasa VI fiounshed during the reign of Akhar 
Kalidasa VII composed the Lambodara I^hasana Ablnnava Kalidasa wrote 
Ihc abridged Samkara Digvijaya See Avanlika, Patna May 1955. pp 4CC-70 
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Ruling Talents Literary Talents 

and Events and Landmarks 

BC 

2973 

Sandhiman 

128 

2975 

Kumaragupta 11 Kaumudimahotsava oi 

Vajjika, Prabhakaramisra (Gurumata) 

126 

2978 

{Salte 427) Yarahamihira 

123 

2989 

Simhavarma II 

112 

THAKURI DYNASTY IN NEPAL K S 3000 TO K S 

3785 

3000 

Amsuvatmatv 

101 130 

GARDABHILLA DYNASTY BC 82 to A C 109 

3019 

Gandharvascna or GardabhtUa 

82 

3020 

Meghavahana Vagbhatta 

81 

3027 

Sinihavi^pu defeated the Colas and 
married the daughter of a 

74 


VisTiukuiidi king 

3031 

Virgil 

70 19 

3042 

Ltbi Historian 

59 

3044 

Birth of Vikramaditya Epoch of 

Krta, Vikrama or Malava Era 

57 

3050 

Bhaniahas Kavyalamkara, 
Samku Amarasimba 

51 

3054 

Pravarasena I Bhartphan 

47 

3057 

Julius Caesar murdered 

44 

3061 

Vakpadiya 

40 

3062 

Vikramaditya on throne 

39 

3065 

Mahendravarma I 

34 

3068 

Kalidasa of Ujjayini 

33 

3071 

(Sake 520) Indian Embassies to 

King Augustus Brahmagupta 

30 

3084 

Toramana Huna or Hiranya 

17 

3087 

Narasimhavanna I 

14 

3097 

Birth of Jesus Christ at 
Nazerath 

4 

3101 

Epoch of Christian Era 

0 AC 

3105 

Mahendravarma II 

4 

3114 

Vikramaditya becomes Sakari Siddhasena 
Ksapanaka Ghafakharpara 
Vetalabhatta 

IS 

3121 

Paramcsiaravarma I 

20 

3124 

Pliny 

23 79 

3128 

Kfpa Samkaracarya 

27 68 


23 Soe Jam S ddhanU Dhaskarc Arrab Vol VTII pp 39 4A Vikramad tya by 
D S Trivcda 
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or 


■ Samvat 

Ruling Talents 

LUerary Talents 

AC 


and Events 

end Landmarks 


3129 

Narasimha\anna 11 

Jesus Christ crucified 

28 

3135 

(feake 534^ 

Munjala 

34 

3150 

MStrgupta 

Bhartrmentha 

49 

3151 


Third Samgama Age, 

50 



Manimekhalai 


3155 

Vikramaditya murdered by 

Salivahana Pravarasena II 

54 


Nero of Rome 



3155 

King ^ahvahana 


54 78 

3169 

Paramesvaravarma II 

63 

3172 

Nandivarma 


71 

3178 

Pliny s Natural History 

77 

3179 

Junutavahana^* 

Epoch of gaka Era 

78 109 

Sake 

Ruling Talents 

Literary Talents 

AC 


and Events 

end Landmarks 


22 

Indian Embassy to Roman Emperor 

100 


Trajan 



36 

Yudhisthira 


114 

55 

Dantivarma 


166 

63 


Ptolmey 

141 

75 

Narendraditya 


153 

82 


Bhatiara Hancanda 

160 

88 

Hanaditya, Bhinamala becomes 

166 


the capital of Gujarat 


C/ 'irfw^T^iTTPI^ orT^cT^t^ f 
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MANUSCRIPT 

By Iiiclttik STj'PNBACH ll d 
ABBREVIATIONS 


Ap 

AR 

B 

BBh 

DhC 

BhP 

BhsP 

BhsPB 

BhA 

BP 

BrDh 

Brh 

C 

CKl 

CKr 

CL 

CLA 

CLB 


CLC 

CLD 

CLE 

cu 

CLM 

CLT 

CM 


AlamVaTaraViakara t>t Aobhakaranutfa Poona Oriental Series 77 
Apastambiyadharniasutram Edited by Dr Buhler 3rd ed 
BSS 44 40 Poona 1932 
A$lara)na In KSG L 283 

Das Baudhayana dharmasutra Ed by E Hultzsch 2nd ed 
Leipzig 1922 AKM 16 2 

The Bhojaprabandha of Ballab Ed by VXi. Paniikar lOlb ed 
Bombay 193'’ 

The Bhagavadg U 

Tha Bhagavata Purana Traduit «t pubh^ par M £ Bumouf 
Par s 18S4 1893 
Bhav sja Purana in PWW 
Bhavisya Purina Brahmaparvan ui PWW 

BKartrhari virae ta ^Ukatrayadi Subbasitasangrahs Ed by D 
D Kosambi 23 

Brahmavaivarta Purana Ed. by J Vtdyaaagan Calcutta 1888 
Brahmadharrna in Pratnakamranandini. Banaras. 

Brha.pat amrii reconstructed by K V Ransaswami Aiyangar 
COS 85 Baroda 1941 ^ 

Canakyas aphorisms 

J Klatt De trecentis Canaicyae poeUe India ^enlentus Halis 
Saxonum 

O Kressler Stiramen indischer Lebensklugheit Frankfurt a/M 


La^ucanakya. 

CL Agra ed tion 1920 as quoted in CKr 

CL E Bartoli Un secondo codjce fiorentino ined to dl Canakya 
RIGl 33 4. 151 66 

AL^ E Bartob^^N codice napobtano di Canakya RIGI 43 4 

CL MS of Hauvette Besnault as quoted in CM p VI 

CL MS of Hauvette BesnauH as quoted in CM p VH 

CL MS of Hauvette Besnault, as quoted m CM p V 

CL Rajamli to the Library of the India Offlce No 2411 as quoted 
in CM p Vlll ^ 

*" .**“ Catalogue of the Library in Berlin by 
A. Weber as quoted m CM p V ' 

CL ^ghuranakyatn Sentenze di Visnugutto figl o di Cianaeo il 
Juibo pubblicate sul cod ce Galaniano bv E Teza XVIo fomo 
dcgb Annab della Univers ti Toscane Pisa 1878 
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CN 

CNI 

CNH 

CoS 

CR 

CRB 

CRC 

CRP 

C& 

CSF 

CSH 


CSN 

CSP 

CSW 

CSI 

c&m 

cv 

CVA 

CVS 

cvr 

cvo 

cvct 

CVK 

CVN 

CVND 


CVT 

CW 

cvw 

GhN 

GMH 

GP 

GPv 

GR 

H 

IIAIS 

HDh 
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CSnakya niti sataka 

CN MS No 1518 in the India Office as quoted in CKr 
CN MS of Hauvette Besnault, as quoted m Chi p iV 
Other compendia of Capakya than CRB CRC or CRP 
Canakya raja mti sastra. 

CR m the recension of Bholaraja (hIS Sansk f 15 m the Bodleian 
Library) as transcribe ^ & Leumann 
CR Canakya ra]a niti Sastram Ed by Pt. I Candra Sastri. 2nd 
ed Calcutta Or Ser 2. 

CR hlS No 1559 Canakya nti £astrajn in the Library of the 
University of Pennsylvania 
Canakya niti sastra 

Canakyam Codiee indtano edito dal Dre £. Bartoli, Napoli 
1911 (hIS from Florence) 

Canakyasatakam as published m KSH 312. Also as pub- 
lish^ by J Vidyasaigara 3nl ed in KSG 22S5 Alto as pub> 
hshed as Canakyasatakam by Canakya Pandit Ed by Pt. J 
Vidyasigara 4th ed. Calcutta 1907 
Canakya ruti vyavahara Sara san^rsha Ed by C S Sar 
desai Poona Oriental Senes 71 

Bengab MS Sansc 634 m the Bl^bolheque Nationale m Pans as 
quoted to CM p DC. 

Ober 100 Spruche des Canakya by A Weber Monatsbenchte d k 
Preuss Ak. d Wiss Berlin 1864 
Canakya sloka 

C&l MS 6 as quoted in CM p IV 
Vrddha Canakya 

CV Agra ed tion, as quoted in CKr 

Berlin MSs Noe 598 9 as quoted m IS 

CV MS of Hauvette Besnault, as quoted is CM p VI 

CV MS of Kauvette^Besnault, as quoted tn CM p VII. 

CV Gdttingen Ms Sansk $4 

Rajaniti MS No 2UI in the library of the India Office as quoted 

in CM p vnr 

MS No 1590 (Weber) in the Berlin Library as quoted in CM 

p vin 

Gnskya n*ti darpanah bhargava pustakalaya Banai<as ACto 
Canakya n ti darpanah Abater mamtmalayah 166 Banaras 
1946 

MSs from Tanfore (Hultzsch) (a) No 5031 (b) 5117 (c) 5118 
(d) 5119 (e) 5120 (f) 5121 (g) 5122, as quoted tn CKr 
CV Vanous printed editions of CV (CAnakya n ti darpanah) as 
quoted in CKr rub VB 
MS No 205 c of O Walker as quoted in CKr 
Chatakarpara a Nitbata In KSG I 374. 

.GaiUamr ulbarmonitv* Mtlh .IkiSihaT* iRhqya* jSi* Jy’ A .Aunvmsr 
charya. OL.PSS 50 

Cautamapranitadhannasutrani An^ 61 

Caruda Puranam Ed by J Vidyasagara 1st ed Calcutta 1890 
Garudapuranam Calcutta Vangavast Press 1890 
Bhavabbuti a Gunaratna In KSG I 299 
llltopadesa 

L. Stembach, Hitopadesa and Its Sources, American Oriental 
Halayuddha’s Dharmaviveka In KS 9 I 331 
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KN 

Kfc 

KsB 
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fiJSH 


K5S 

Kt 

MTh 

Ms 
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N 

NMS 

NPR 

NS 

NV 

OS 

p 

PD 
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PM 

FN 

PP 

Pros 
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r«: 

PRE 
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Hilopa !csa H« Sanskrit Text with a sranunatical analysis al 
phabctically arranced ^ F Johnson cd Hartford London 

18W 

The llitoividcin in the San^lta lancuase (A Hamilton) London 
1610 

H topadcsas id eat Institutlo Salutaris by A C Schlegel et 
Ch. Las'sen Donnae sd Rhenutn 1831 
Indischc Spruehe Sanskrit und Deuiseh herausg s-on O Boht 
I njik 2nd cd SL Petersburf; 1870 3 
L. Slernbaeh Jundca] Stud os in Ancient Indian Law 24 
CUnakyas Aphonsma in the Ilitopndesa JAOS 7G & 77 2S 
The Ma^va Dharmasastnk Stanzas in the Hitopadcsa RO 10 
Kauttlyas Arthaaastra 

Kam*iTidaVilya nitisarah. £d by Rajendralala Mitra Bibb Ind. -4 
Kiivyakalapa, as quoted In IS 

The Brhatkalhamanjarl of Kjemendra Ed by Pt Sivadatta and 
K P Parab KAt C9 


Kavyasamerahnh pancasaplati sahskrta kiiyatamakah- Bd by 
Vidyasagara 3rd Ed Calcutta 1886 

I- av} a amgraha A Sanskrit anthology beins a collect on of the 
bent smaller poems in the Sanskrit lans^CB By Dr J Hasber 
Im Calcutta 1847 

Katha-antsagara Die Marcbensammlung des Sri Somadeva Ed 
by H. Brockbaus AKM 

Kav tamrlakupn A choice CoUcetion of Sansknt Couplets 
Calcutta 1823 

^rimahabharaiam Ed by P Candra Roy 3rd ed Calcutta 
18SS 8 

lUnu smrti w fh the AfaBUsyabhan’a of McdhatiihL Eii br G 
Jha B bL Ind 2S6 

ThA Markand«>a Purapa Ed by Rev K. M Bancnea Bibl Ind 

Tt e Institutes of Narada Ed by J Jolly B bL Ind 103. 

Narad yamanusamh ta Ed by K Sambasiva Sastri, TSS 97 

The NSrada Panea Ratra Ed by Rev K M Banerjea Bibl Ind 


The Neetisunkhulun or Collection of the Sansknt Slokas of 
e^ghtened moon es ly Katee Knshen Bahadur Seraropore 

N"tiiakyamrU by Somadevasuri Ed by Pt P Som. MDJG 22 

Other ources than Canakyas compendia 

Pancatantrs 

The P^cauntra of Dwjas^ by A VenkaUsubbiah Zeitschr 
I Indolo<ne u Irinistik &2SS 
Padma Purana in PWW 

Pancatantra Nepab text as quoted i 
1J53 104 26 

The Pancatantra called Fancakhyanaka 
Ed. by J Hertel, HOS 11 2 
SnmaU-avikuIatilakoktih prasamgabharanam (no place no date) 
Prasaneabharana in ZDSIG 19 322 

Prabandha Cintaman of Merutuhgacarya Ed by J Mum SJG 1 
The Pancatantra Teconstnicled by F EdRerton AOS 2 3 
Fancaratna In KSG 1Z77 


1 LXXXIX and PT 
Pumabhadra 
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llMUl Abh. dph htslKl SAV. 2»5 
The Parasara Dharma samhita Et! by \ S Islimap irkar BSS 
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Uber das Tanlrakhyayika de kasmirische Rcccns on des Panca 
fantra il t dem Texte dor Handschnft Docc Coll Vlll J45 
von J I!ert"L Abh dph. hist K1 SAW 22.5 
The Pancatantra (n its oldest Recension entitled Tantra 
khyayka by J llertel HOS It 

lancatanta terlus tlmplelor Ek] by F Kjclhom (I) and G 
Buhler (II V) BSS 1^4. Poona 
Pantschatantrum •ive quioriuepart turn de monbus exponcns 
Ed IGli. Kosegatlen. Donnae ad Rhenum 1843 
A. P Karmarkar Puranic Words ol Wisdom. Bharat ya VtdjH 
Bha\an Bombay 1917 

Rama} ana Bombay ed t on Reprinted Bombay (no date) 
Rimiyana testa tanscnto per Gaspore CorresSo Parigi 1843 50 
^ubhajtamava as quoted in IS 

Das Santisataka mt Emle turn? kritischen Apparat von K 
Sehonfcld Leipzig 1910 

The Buddhabhusana of King Sambhu Ed by H D Vclankar 
Gov Of Ser C 2 Poona 19^ 

Smrlicandrika by Devannabhatta Ed bv J R Charpure Coll 
ol Hindu Law Texts II 
S nghi Ja na Granthamala Bombay 
Sabdakalpadruma 1821 44 
Samskptapithopakaraka Calcutta (1761) 

The Suklimuktavali of Bhagadalla Jalhana Ed by E Krishna 
macharya GOS 82. Baroda 

The Paddhati of SAmgadhara a Sanskrit Anthology Ed by P 
Peterson BSS 37 Poona 

Subhajjta ratnaUiindegaram re^diled by NSraySna Rama 
charya Kavyat rUia Bombay 1952 
$adratra In KSG I 280 

Suktiratnahara Ed by K. Sambhaslva SAstri TSS 141 
Subha? ta ratnakara Ed by K S Bha(a\3dekar Bombay 1873 
Saptaratna In KSG I 280 
SubI as tasangrahas 

<ukran lisarah srimat sukracaryav rac tah 2nd cd Calcutta 
1890 

D c SukasaptaU, teztos omatior Herausg von R Schm dt 

Abh d Bay Ak d W ss 21 2 

D e Sukasaptati ttxtu* ninpl aor Herausg von R Schm dt. 
AKM 10 1 

The AlamkAra kausinbham of Visvesvara Pand t Ed by PL 
Sivadalta KM 66 


Vanaryyastaka In KSG L 324 

Aphorisms of the Sacred Laws of the Aryas as taught in the 
school of Vaslsfha (Vasisll a dharmisutra) Ed b A A 
Fuhrer BSS 23 Poona 


\ikramas Adventures (Vikramacanta) or 
of the Throne Ed in four recens on. 
Metrical (VCmr) Brief (VCbr) Jainisl c 
ton HOS 26 7 


the th rty two Tales 
s Southern (VCsr) 
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D e Vetabpancavunsatika in den Recens onen des S vadasa und 
ernes Ungenannten m t kr tischem Commentar Herausg von 
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Onentaiist 11 45-56 

Vivada-ratnSkara, a Treatise on Hindu Law by Can^esvara 
Thakkura Reissue Ed by MM Kamalakrscia SmiHlIirtha 
Bibl Ind 103 

Vallabhadesa’a Subha^itavalT Ed bv P Peterson BSS 31 
Poona 

yajnavalkya-smrti with the Commentary Mitaksara Ed by 
V Laksman Saslrl Pansikar 4th cd Bombay 1936 
2eitschiift der DeuUchen Morgenlandischen Cesellschaft 



I 

hVTRODUClOR^ ^OTE 


The Canak}a>raja niti sSstra 

I. It \vas stated in JSAIL 24 and IIAIS' that because of the 
publication of many new editions of Canakya’s compendia the gene* 
rally accepted number of Canakya's versions which was fixed by 

0 Kressler and accepted by others^ at the number of seventeen, 
should be reduced to six, \iz the Canakya-niti sastra, the Vrddha 
Canakya, the Laghu Canakya, the Canakya niti-sataka, the C&yakya- 
sloka and the Canakya raja-niti-sastra 

After careful study of material additional to that examined be 
fore I have reached the conclusion that Canakya s compendia should 
be reduced to hvc rather than six versions as originally suggested 

1 would also be inclined to revise the nomenclature of the versions 
suggested before Thus, the five versions could be titled (a) the 
Vrddha Canakya texius omotior icompnsing CVND and CVVi, 
(b) the Vrddha Canakya textus atmpltcior (comprising inter flliu 
eVA, CVF, eVG eVGt, CVK, CVN and CVW), (c) the Laghu 
Caiyakya (comprising inter alte CLA CLB i«econd part] CLC CLD, 
CLE, CLI CLM and CLT), <d) the Canakya>ra]a niti sastra (com 
prising infer oho CRB CUC and CRP), and (e) the Canakya luti 
^stra (comprising inter aha the classical source CSH and dilTerent 
subha$itasangrahas partly composed of authentic C&nakya s sayings 
le CSF, eSN, C:6P, CSW, CNI CNH CSIB CLB [first part] CVB 
and eVT The writer hopes to elaborate on this subject in greater 
detail at the twenty fourth Internationa] Congress of Orientalists m 
Munich, in August 1957 

The analysis of the attached annex will show that it would be 
wrong to consider the Canakya>raja niti-sastra as another version 
of the Vrddha Canakya Only one hundred twelve stanzas or about 
twenty per cent of the Canakya-raja-niti-sastra here analysed, arc 
also mentioned m different editions or MSs of the Vrddha Canakya, 
these stanzas are not found In sequence in both the Canakya raja- 
nitl4astra and the Vrddha Canakya ^ 


1 C( JSAIL 24 par 10 sqq and HAS par 26 and 32 

2 ^L WINTEHNITZ Gcschichte drr indisdien UUratur 3 137 S N DASGXJPTA 
and S K DE. A history of Sansfcnt literature 1 196 L. RENOU Littrralure 
ssnskrite 32 Cf JSAIL 24 par 10 

3 Very few euccptions were noted 
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editions or MSs ot the Canak>a raja mil ^tra 

2 There ore manj difTcrcnt editions and versions ol CSijakya s 
compendia but there is only one edition of the Coijakya raja m^i 
sastra This is the C aakja raja nitiiastram In the Calcutta Oriental 
Senes No 2 

3 There exists however se\eral MSs of this version none 
of them as far as it has been possible to ascertain edited One 
called Bhojaraja s version was however described m O Kresslers 
v^ork Sttmmen tndischer Lebensklughcit It is a Sarada copy 
marked MS Saiisl j 15 in the Bodleian Library in Oxford At 
the end of the nineteenth century it was purchased by that Library 
from E Ilultzsch who registered it in ZDMG 40 as No 81 Througli 
the kindness of the Seminar /ur Kiiltnr und Gesehichte fndtens 
Hamburger Hniver^ttat Hamburg I was fortunate in secunng the 
original note book of 1899 of Professor E Leumann containing a 
partial transcription of the never edited Vfddha Canakya Bfioja 
rajas Eccension this recension is nothing else than another MS 
of the Caijakyaraja niti iastra At this point I wish to express my 
sincere thanks to the Seminar /ur Kultur tind Ceschfehte Indicng 
Hamburger Universitat for rnaking available to me this valuable 
note book. 


Unfortunately the MS on which Professor E Leumann based 
its partial transcription was incomplete ic leaves 1 and 109 arc 
miss ng and leaf 81 has been replaced by a more recent one Even 
more unfortunate was the fact that Leumann & transcription is par 
tial with very few exceptions it contains the transcription of the 
first pada or padas only and therefore could not be used for the 
comparison oi various texts ot the Cankya raja niti iastra It was 
rightly called by Leumann Bhojardja s recension since the closing 
stanza reads 

Cat tkya mantkyam ida i ka^fhe btbhratt ye hudhah 
grathitam Bhoja rajena bhuvi taih tan. no prapyate 

In view of the previous remarks however there is little reason for 
considering it as a Vrddha Canakya* 


MS No 1559 in the Library of the Pennsylvania University 


4 The Library of the University of Pennsylvania has a MS 
marked No 1559 called Canakya mti sastra which is the subject mat 
ter of the present study I was able to secure it on inter library loan 


4 Cf L. STERNBACH, The Canakya ia]a n U ^stta and the Bthaspal Saihhita 
, the Ganida Parana Annals of (he Bhandarkar Onental Research Institute 
XXXVn parts T IV p 58. sqq par 9 
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After ha\ing read the MS I found it to be another copy of the already 
published Canak>a raja mti sastra 

S At first I intended to edit and publish it in extenso but 
after\\ards came to the conclusion that since the variants wore not 
too important and only fifty five stanzas had not been published 
before m the Caijakya raja mti-sastram edition (CRC) it was better 
to describe the MS as thoroughl> as possible edit the stanzas not 
yet published in the CRC edition even if available in other sources 
show the most important \anants and prepare an analysis of thii. 
MS in connexion with the whole problem which occurs from the 
study of the Caijakya raja mtiiastra On the basis of this analysis 
I reached the following four conclusions 

G Conclusions relating (o (he Canokya raja niti sastra m general 

1 The Caijakya raja niU sastra is not another edition of the 
Vfddha Canakya version but is a completely separate ver 
Sion containing a much greater number of stanzas dealing 
with mti sayings than the Vrddha Canakya ^ 

2 the CanakjarSja niti-sastra is not a universally known 
compendium of Canakya s sayings since most of the stanzas 
found exclusively in the Capakya raja mti-iastra are not 
found m the subha$itasangrahas which arc the barometer 
of the populanty of stanzas deriving from various Sanskrit 
sources 

3 the Canakya raja niU-Saslra stanzas which ate hnguislv 
cally better polished than the most popular mti sayings 
tend to become highly refined kavya stanzas and are dis 
tinct from the sometimes rougb mti sayings this remark 
refers to those Canakya raja niti-sastra stanzas which are 
found exclusively in the Canakya raja mti sastra 

4 more than seventy per cent of the Caijakya raja niti iastra 
stanzas are found in the Brhaspati San hita of the Garucia 
Purana the author of the Ganida Purana incorporated the 
Canakya raja mti-5astra in his encyclopedic work similar 
ly as he did with the first and third books of the Yajna 
valkya Smrti the Visnudharmottara and others ° 

Presentation of the annex 

7 The full description of the MS No 1559 in the Library of 
the University of Pennsylvania as well as the analysis of the 

5 Ttie reasons ere g ven above Cf para 1 above 

6 This quest on was diseusseii in deta ] in the art cle ment oned in footnote 4 
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Cauakya raja niti-sastra are found m the annex to this article which 
gives 

in the first column the relevant stanza ol the MS No 1559 
(CRP) indicating its first words and the kind of metrum in which 
it was composed^ 

in the second and third colunuis the relevant stanzas in the 
printed edition of the Caiiakya raja niti sastram (CRC) and in MS 
f 15 in the Bodleian Library according to Leumann s transcription 
(CRB) A comparison of the first three columns shows a very regu 
lar sequence of stanzas found in these three editions or MSs of the 
Canakya raja mti-festra 

m the fourth column the relevant stanza corresponding to thos^ 
existing in the other versions of Canakya s sayings 

in the fifth column the relevant stanza corre ponding to those 
existing in the Bphaspati Samhita of the Gaxuda Parana 

in the sixth column the relevant sUnza corresponding to those 
existing in the sources m particular the epics the katha and kavya 
literature 

in the seventh and last column the relevant stanza correspond 
ing to those existing in the mam subhastasangrahas viz the Subha 
i^itaratnabhan^^gara the Samgadharapaddhati the SubhasitavaL of 
Vallabhadeva the Subhasitaratnakara the Suktamuktavah of 
Bhagadatta Jalha^a the Samskrtapathopakaraka the Padyata 
rangini of Vrajanatha Boehlbgks Indische Spruche the Subha 
Sitarna\a the Nitisankala the KavyakaUpa and the Suktimuktavali 
of Hanhara The entries in this last column are important from 
one point of view only they show whether or not the relexant 
stanza is well known if it has been quoted in many subhafita 
sangrahas then it is well known but if not then it is either not 
universally known or must have been composed at a later date i e 
after the composition of the corresponding suhha?itasangraha The 
second eventuality is not likely to occur as far as the Canakya raja 
mil iastra is concerned since roost of the Canakya raja mti sAstra 
stanzas had been already included in the Garuda Purana which is 
certainly older than most of the above mentioned subhasita 
sangrahas ® 


Description of MS No 1539 

8 The MS No 1559 of the Library of the University of 
Pennsylv ania (m arked below CRP) is called CSiijakya mti-^slra 

7 uay In which different meter* are marked b Ind caied In the nrefaeTlo 
the Annex ' 

6 pie CP Muld not have been eomjwsrf after the eleventh eenturj since Albe 
runi mentions It Ct fn 4 (paraerapte S and 18) ^ 
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It contains 32 sheets or 63 pages Each shoot is tweUe inches long 
and lour inches wide Each page contains nine lines written m ink 
in de%anagan. It was copied by Janardana GS^Jagila The date at 
which the MS was recopied is not given The MS is written on 
paper since the paper Is well preserved and ink was used it follows 
that the work was done rather recently probably some sixty to 
seventy jears ago 

Most common mistakes found in the MS 

') Although generally speaking the text has been copied cor 
rectly it lacks the care one should expect from a diligent scribe 
As can be seen from the variants quoted below the senbe did not 
go through his MS Often letters or words or parts of words are 
repeated while in other instances they are left out or their order 
is changed Moreover certain sandhi rules are not carefully ob 
served parts of stanzas are omitted Two specific cases are of in 
teresl a characteristic error throughout the MS is the dropping of 
the first consonant when words begin and end with the same conso- 
nant or when words end with an unaspirated consonant and begin 
with an aspirated consonant of the same group so for instance m 
CRP 5 42 instead of ay 2 t tribhagatah the MS has at/atnbh gatah 
and in CRP 7 5 instead of icchec chaswati » the MS has iceheclia 
ivaUm another common error is the disregard of the metre ivhtch 
sometimes was unknown to the senbe so for instance stanzas 
written in four verso metres are divided in two stanzas of two verses 
each eg Sardulavikndita stanzas are divided in two stanzas (CRP 
3 61 2 7 13-4) or a Sradghara stanza is divided in two (CRP 3 65 6) 

CRP compared with CRC and CRB 

10 CRP IS very close to CRB and CRC This can be seen from the 
fact that the sequence of stanzas of CRP is almost identical with thit 
of CRB and even CRC although the latter is much longer than CRP 
(CRP has 541 stanzas CRB 576 stanzas and CRC 659 stanzas) There- 
fore some lacunae in the sequence of the stanzas are noted m CRP 
in comparison with CRB and particularly CRC 

Another proof of (he a/Tmty of these three editions or MSs is 
the lack of important variants We find however in CRP some new 
stanzas not found in these editions or MSs they are edited in the 
second part of this paper ® 

11 ISeither CRC nor CRB can be considered as originals for 
the senbe of CRP He used another MS yet much evidence points 
to the assumption that the ong nal used by the senbe is closer to 

9 Cf paragraphs 12 18 23 28 34 44 and SO t>eIov/ 
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CRB than to CRC That can be \ery clearly seen Irom the analysis 
of the annexes CRP follows the sequence of CRB more closely 
than that of CRC (eg stanzas CRP 14-7, 143-6, 2 34-49, 311-2, 
3 24-5, 3 48 50, 4 13 5, 4 20-2, 619 21, 6 41 sqq , 7 0-12, 7 28-31, 
7 43 6, 7 59 Cl, 7 71-3, 8 28-34, 8 36-41, 8 55-7, 8 69 72, 8135 9) and 
the language, when any variants exist, is closer to CRB than to 
CRC le g in CRP 8 37, 8 44, 8 53) CRP Includes some new stanzas 
not found either m CRC or CRB, Mz in the first adhyaya stanzas 

1 6, 14 34, 36, 37 and 39, in the second adhyaya stanzas 4. 6, 7, 35, 
36. 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47 and 48, in the third adhSya 
stanzas 3, 24, 30 and 37, the fourth adJidyo stanzas 2 and 21, m the 
fifth fldhyayo stanza 5, in the seventh adhyaya stanz s 7, 8, 9, 11, 
33, 34 35, 48, 50, 58 and 60, in the eighth adhyaya stanzas 8, 12, 31, 
38, 40, 65, 70, 75 96, 116, 123, 124, 127, 137 and 138 CRC included 
CRB stanzas not found in CRC, mz stanzas CRP 1 6, 137, 139, 

2 2, 2 35 to 44, 2 48, 3 3, 3 24, 3 30, 3 37, 4 2, 4 21, 5 5, 7 7 to 7 9, 

7 11, 7 33, 7 35, 7 48, 7 50, 7 58, 7 60, 8 8. 8 12, 8 31, 8 38, 8 40, 

8 65, 8 70, 8 75, 8 96, 8 U6, 8 123, 8 124, 8 127, 8 137 and 8 138, how- 
ever, CRP includes sometimes stanzas found in CRC and not found in 
CRB, viz CRP 1 12, 1 26, 1 32. 2 12. 2 18, 3 23, 7 64 and 8 80 this 
proves that CRB was also not the source for CRP 


11 


DETAILED ANALYSIS 


Adh>a>a 1 of CRP 

12 Adhyaya 1 of CRP contains 52 stanzas, while adhyaya 1 
of CRC contains 59 and adhyaya 1 of CRB contains 48 Stanzas This 
adhyaya contains six new stanzas not found in CRC, they read as 
follows 


CRP 1 6 
CRP 1 14 
CRP 1 34 


CRP 1 36 


Tahasya bhedam pauunyam paradojanuhirfanam 
halaham para hrtyam ca duratah panvarjayet, 
notsrjet krpaw danam punardandryasankayo. 
prajno vidhau srjed danam punardaridryasankaya, 
patyau bhahtir orafam strinfim adrohe’° 

Tnantrinam''®* nrP*^ 

pra^anSm palanam rajnam vratam sllavi 

mahStmanani, 

ya tu bharya tnrupdhst hasmala kalaha priyo 
nityam tiUara datr4 ca sa jara na jara jara, 


IB Or belter adroJio 
lOa Or better mantHnSir 
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CRP 1 37 rtityan pawunya nirata ratrau rati OJuarjtta 
niciralast/a pro^afcta ca karJ alt sa na 

gchini, 

CRP 1 39 fcor/ asya faulya nairghpxya hims<i-^’-pala 

vuirkhata 

krodhatamonaduhlcham ca ' stnna i svahhavika 
gunah 

13 More important ^anants arc found in two stanzas viz 
CRP 1 28 cd and 1 30 cb they ore as follows 

CRP 1 28 cd roads stalpojanalpa bha;a ca dciata sa na 

manual 

CRP 1 30 ab reads danaiAaatta satatam dvtja suiru;ane rata 

J4 In comparison with CRC considerable lacunae in the 
sequence of stanzas are observed between CRP 1 12 and 1 13 1 28 
and 1 30 1 43 and 1 45 Three stanzas arc found in CRB and CRP 
but are not found in CRC viz CRP 1 6 1 37 and 1 39 while three 
stanzas are found in CRP and CRC but are not found m CRB \i 2 
CRP 1 12 1 26 and 1 32 not counting the three hrst stanzas not 
found in the CRB MS due to the fact that the first leaf is missing 
in the CRB MS 

ll Exactly half of the number of stanzas of CRP ere also found 
m other versions of Caoakyas sayings viz 26 stanzas 

ir This adkyaya of CRP corresponds to the lOfith adhyaya of 
the Garuda Purana 

17 Most of the stanzas m this adhyaya arc composed in Slokas 
other metres used in the order of their occurrence are Indravajrd 
(stanzas 46 48 and 51) Sardulavikridita (stanzas 50 and 52) 
Sragdhara (stanza 45) Vasantatilaka (stanza 47) and Vamsastha 
(stanza 49) 

A<IIi>aya 2 of CRP 

18 Adhyaya 2 of CRP contains 62 stanzas while adhyaya 2 
of CRC contains 58 and adhyaya 2 of CRB contains 65 stanzas This 
adhyaya contains sixteen new stanzas they are mostly located bet 
ween stanzas CRP 2 3 and 2 6 and between stanzas CRP 2 35 and 
2 48 CRC docs not contain these stanzas but some of them are 
found in CRB they read as follows 

CRP 2 4 sanre vartamane tu karyam eaxva punah punnh 
Sanre Jehandomane”* tu Jearyam saroam 

pranoiyad 


11 CRB has krodho rlrndnah pauruni^"^ 
JJa Or better khaTidj/amanc 
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CRP 2 6 tyajcd deSam awftttfcam ufttikani samupasrayet 
tyajed rajSnam krpanam mitrani mSyamayom 

tyajetC’j, 

CRP 2 7 tyajed desam kulasyarthe gramasyarthe Kulam 

tyajet 

gramam jana padasyarthe svatmarthe prthivim 

tyajet, 

CRP 2 35 bhrksamano’2 t>adanl*ha dcJiiti Krpanam vacah 
avastheyam adanasya ma bhut so noh kadacana, 

CRP 2 36 Tia dewebhyo na pitrbhyo no bondhwbhyo na 

catmam 

kadaryasya dhanam yati agnilaskara’® rojasal, 

CRP 2 37 yo Iikleseno’^ dehasya dharniasyaUkramena ca 
arer va pranipatena tna bhut so rthah hadat-ona, 

CRP 2 38 vidya wighato nabhyasah sotnighfltah suniUta 
strinanv ghatah hucailatvam vyUdhmifin 

jimabhojanam, 

CRP 2 39 tast-crasya wodho don^oJi'^ 

humttrosyalpabhafanain 
prthaksayya ca nortnam brnbrnasyam montranam, 

CRP 2 40 jamyot prcjone bhriyan bandhowan wyasonoyamc 
apathale ca mitrani bhiryam co vibhaiafcsave 
CRP 2 41 stritifim dt^iguna ohsrah prajfiajn’® coiua 

catiir gu>»5 

jod guxio I’yovaSoyas co kamo« co?}a gunoli 

smrtak, 

CRP 2 42 nasvapnena jo(;enntdrainnakamcnastr>j/am:ia?/et 
nendhoncTia jayed vahmm na mndvena (fsam jnt/cf 

CRP 2 43 so maMjatr bhojonath anigdhair madyaib st>4du 

rasadibaiji 

vostrair nianojnotr malyois co sfnnaw K3mah 

praiardhatc, 

CRP 2 44 hrahmacaryepi nostxIsaFi striTUi7u monmotlioccsfite 

surjjpooi punt^am drffia bhagas tSsayi hi Klidyntc, 

12 My change The MS has TnSno ’ ' 

“ I” rf)es» ) 

15 My dtange The MS has rfaHoH 

16 Or hctier 
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30 In companson with CRC considerable lacunae m the se 
qucnce of the stanzas are observed betucen CBP 4 13 and 4 14 4 20 
and 4 28 4 32 and 4 33 and in comparison uith CRB between 
CRP 4 15 and 4 16 Otherwise the sequence is \ery well pre 
served in CRB with the exception of the stanza 4 28 Two staii 
zas are found in CRB and CRP but are not found m CRC vi* CRP 
4 2 and 4 21 

31 Only four CRP stanzas are also found m other versions 
of Caijakya s sayings 

32 This adhyaya of CRP corresponds to the 111th adhyaya 
of the Garuda Parana 

33 Most of the stanzas in this adhyaya are composed in Slokas 
other metres used in the order of their occurrence are Indravajra 
(stanzas 14 and 15) ^rdulavtkr dita (stanzas 26 and 34) Sikhanni 
(stanza 33) and Vaitaliya (stanza 27) 

Adhyaya 5 of CRP 

34 Adhyaya S of CRP contains 44 stanzas while adhyaya 5 of 
CRC contains 48 and adhyaya 5 of CRB equally contains 48 stinza-s 
This adhyaya contains one new stanza not found in CRC it reads as 
follows 

CRP 5 5 tnulavrtyar;ito*3» dhirah sorvarotno pariksokcih 

siteu ca vyaoasam ca bhondadhyakso mahtpaC h 

35 Ko lacunae in the sequence of CRC and CRB in companson 
with CRP are noted in this adhyaya Only one stanza found m 
CRB and CRP is not found in CRC viz CRP 5 5 

30 About one third of the number of CRP are also found in 
other versions of Canakya s sayings t< 15 stanzas 

37 This adhyaya of CRP corresponds to the 112th adhya ja 
and the beginning of the 113th adhyaya of the Garuda Purana 

38 Most of the stanzas in this odhyaya are composed in Slokas 
other metres used in the other of their occurrence are Vamsastha 
(stanzas 2 20 and 43) Indravajra (stanza 23) &irdulavikr dita (stan 
za 22) and Sikhanm (stanza 44) 

Adhyaya G of CRP 

30 Adhyaya 6 of CRP contains 53 stanzas while adhyaya 6 of 
CRC contains 99 and adhyaya 6 of CRB contains 62 stanzas Tins 
adhyaya does not contain any new stanzas not found in CRC 


23s Or better rrti^a> 
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il In companson with CRC considerable lacunae in Ihc 
sequence of the stanzas are obsened between CRP 3 29 and 3 31 and 
boUveen CRP 3 41 and 3 45 The sequence oI stanzas has been 
brohen several times the most important being at CRP 3 25 where 
stnnza CRC 3 17 is inserted at CRP 3 49 where stanza CRC 3 47 
IS inserted and at CRP 3 67 where stanza CRC 3 43 is inserted In 
comparison with CRD one considerable lacuna in the sequence of the 
stanzas IS obser\cd between CRP 341 and 343, other%Mse the se- 
quence IS almost uninterrupted 

Four stanzas arc found m CRB and CRP but arc not found in 
CKC »i2 CRP33 324 3 33 and 3 37 wVidc one staniA is fciund tt\ CRP 
and CRC but is not found m CRB viz CRP 3 23 

27 Only less than one-quarter of stanzas of CRP is also 
found in other \crsions of Canakyas sayings viz 17 stanzas 

Jlfi This adUyaya of CRP corresponds to the llOth adhySya 
of the Garuda Parana 

27 Most of the stanzas in this edhyaya arc composed in Slokas 
other metres used in order of their occurrence are Arva (stanzas 39, 
40 44 54 55 57 and 63) Sardulavikndita (stanzas 58 59 60 61. 
62 64 and 68) indravajea (stanzas 2 41 and 67), Drutavilambita 
(stanzas 47 48 and 56) Vasantatilaka (stanzas 51 nnd 52), Sragdhaca 
(stanzas 65 and €6) Malini (stanzas 42 and 53) Vainsastha (stanza 49), 
Harini (stanza 43) and Mardakranta (stanza 45) 

Adhyaya 4 of CRP 

28 Adhyaya 4 or CRP contains 34 stamas while adhyaya 4 of 
CRC contains 59 and adhyaya 4 of CRB contains 49 stanzas This 
adhyaya contains two new stanzas not found In CRC, they read as 
follows 

CRP 4 2 sroTij ® Tosfram palayen nifyam satya dhanna 

parayanah^° 

niTjttya parasamyani fcjitim j/afnena palayet 

CRP 4 21 akaranena ciprcbhyo yak s’kuryapyati 

naradhasah^^ 

hr 9 nasarpam^^ sa grhnau strasa baladarpttak 

33 ^doie importanl variants are found in CRP 4 5 where cd 
are new and read 

eiam rastrad ayogena piditan napyate balih 

19 Mv change The MS has fro 

20 CRB has rrota parayanah 

21 CRB has kupyati tiaradh pah 
32 Or belter 1(» ppah naraiihaiBoh 
23 The text u bet clear 
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**0 In comparison with CRC considerable lacunae in the sc 
quence of the stanzas are observed between CRP 4 13 and 4 14 4 2G 
and 4 28 4 32 and 4 33 and in comparison with CRB between 
CRP 4 15 and 4 16 Otherwise the sequence is very well pre 
served in CRB with the exception of the stanza 4 23 Two stan 
zas are found in CRB and CRP but are not found in CRC ri" CRP 
4 2 and 4 21 

31 Only four CRP stanzas are also found in other versions 
of Caijakya s sayings 

32. This adhj/aya of CRP corresponds to the 111th adhyaya 
of the Garu^a Purana 

33 Most of the stanzas in this adhyaya are composed m Slokas 
other metres used in the order of their occurrence arc Indravajra 
(stanzas 14 and 15) ^rdulavikridita (stanzas 26 and 34) Sikharicii 
(stanza 33) and Vaitaliya (stanza 27) 

Adhyaya 5 of CRP 

31 Adhyaya S of CRP contains 44 stanzas while adhyaya 5 of 
CRC contains 48 and adhyaya 5 of CRB equally contains 48 stanzas 
This adhyaya contains one new stanza not found in CRC it reads as 
follows 

CRP S S mulavrtyar^ifo®** dhtroh sarvaratno panhsakali 
sucsi ctt vyavasant ca bhandadhyak^o mahipati! 

33 No lacunae in the sequence of CRC and CRB in comparison 
with CRP are noted in this odhyaya Only one stanza found in 
CRB and CRP is not found m CRC viz CRP 5 5 

30 About one third of the number of CRP are also found in 
other versions of Canakya s sayings inz 15 stanzas 

37 This adhyaya of CRP corresponds to the 112th adhyaya 
and the beginning of the 113th adhyaya of the Garuda Purana 

38 Most of the stanzas in this adhyaya are composed in Slokas 
other metres used in the other of their occurrence are Vamiastha 
(stanzas 2 20 and 43) Indravajra (stanza 23) Sirdulavikndita (stan 
za 22) and Sikharmi (stanza 44) 

Adhyaya 6 of CRP 

30 Adhyaya 6 of CRP contains S3 stanzas while adhyaya 6 of 
CRC contains 99 and adhyaya 6 of CRB contains 62 stanzas Tins 
a^hyoya docs not contain any new stanzas not found in CRC 


23a Or b«lter vrfivai 
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40 In comparison with CRC considerable lacunae in the se- 
quence of sanzas are observed between CRP 6 19 and 6 20, and 
particularly between CRP 6 41 and 6 42, (this latter lacuna contains 
o\er 30 stanzas) No considerable laainae m the sequence of the 
stanzas are observed in CRB All stanzas of CRP are also found in 
CRC and CRB 

41 Only seven CRP stanzas are also found in other versions of 
Canak>as sayings 

42 This adhyaya of CRP corresponds to the 113th adhyaya of 
the Garuda Purana with the exception of the first ele%en stanzas 
which are included in the fifth odJiyoya of CRP 

43 Most of the stanzas in this adhyoya are composed in ^lokas 
other metres used in the order of their occurrence are Indravajra 
(stanzas S 6 9 16 24 and 25), Vasantatilaka (stanzas 13, 47 and 48), 
Sikharuii (stanzas 8 17 34), Sardulaviknijita (stanza 14), Malini 
(stanza 53) and Radhoddhata (stanza 7) 


Adh>aya 7 of CRP 

44 Adhyaya 7 of CRP contains 85 stanzas while adhyaya ^ of 
CRC contains 98 and adhyaya of CRB contains 86 stanzas This 
odhyoya contains eleven new stanzas not found in CRC, they read 
as follows 


CRP 7 7 raho nasti k^ano n3sll nastt co panmatrakah^' 

tena Tiarada nannfim satitiam upajiyatc. 


CRP 7 8 

CRP 7 9 

CRP 7 11 
CRP 7 33 


janani yattra fcurulc^® rahasyam niadanatura 
sutas tadvad «pcfe?eta dayadSkainyo-snmyuta^i 
daya dandrom hrdayam vacah krakaca 

karkasamr^ 

yom sankarajatamSm etat pratyayalakfaxiam, 
kfuta jrmbhita durvakya vataveg&di du;ana!h 
kjane k?ane r4]a$etd karoti prSna sa»aiayatn. 
?o?jhy8ffomyoi^3 ealurdoiyor arndtasyatithan 

tat?>a 

clra sammhitaii papain tnile mawise kjure bhnyc. 


CRP 7 34 ?aj}hi tadanlo *iro bhyan«je’ caliir dasi 

mdmsa »anr panm deal fcamodharme fathasfoinT, 


21 Cl pnnicraph 37 above 
2S CllU Kaa aditi prdrfaayiia 
2f CRO hat naal v«l pfslcsriiia 
27 My thanee the MS Ka« tEat-ttusM. 
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CRP 7 35 tallam palam a;{amifu 

k^ura knyitn^' catva cattirdfui^u 
stn secanam TUi^(i>fcotaxu 

purrU'ini 

ayuKkjaySrtham tnunayo cadanti, 

CRP 7 <58 Tifpah aahayah p^thu dambha bh^d trail 
pntjamvadortr^'* vanig alpajalpanah 
Viialahlabhyadhtkavagunfhani 

vadhui cd tamjnSyatanam vtscfatah, 


CRP 7 

50 

namanti®^ phalino nomanfl yunlno jan3h 

iufka vrkfoS ca murkh&s ca na namanti kadacana. 

CRP 7 

58 

dofa Wn cihartaoyo^^ ^ha<j3to'pt mufakah 
B*tyapah prad&natr htta kpi mSrjSrak 



prarthyate^^ grhe. 

CRP 7 

60 

ajaryam^^ aryatk saha rordhamonam 


kramSt patafceto*^ bJiouoty actuyam 
tad eva *«bo Myomonam^® 

kramSd bHaved nttpu}o paminom 


47 More important variants arc found m CRP 7 28 which 
reads as follows 

kokilasya rutam rupom rupom^® 

kulastnyak 

vidyaydh pa{u(d rupom rupom murkhosya 

Tnounotd 

4a In comparison with CRC considerable lacunae in the 
sequence of the stanzas are observed between CRP 7 6 and 7 10 
(Instead new stanzas are Inserted In CRP and CRB) 7 19 and 7 21, 
7 63 and 7 64 No lacunae occur In CRB the sequence of CRB is 
regular In CRC some Insertions are noted viz CRP 7 28 9 7 44 5, 
7 59 and 7 72 Eleven stanzas arc found in CRB and CRP but 
are not found in CRC, viz CRP 7 7 9 7 11, 7 33 5 7 48 7 50 7 58 


23 Kiy chance The MS has laitxu 

30 My change The MS has feiaunmbrlvd 

31 My change The MS has ‘vadoH 

32 My change The MS has nameX 

33 CEB has nlrhantawn 

3t Or better tyagn' CRB has tipapradAOnalr 

35 My change The MS has jrrSrthi/ateie (7) 

36 CRB has aujarvom 

37 Or belter potakOri 

38 3Ty change ntetri cause The MS has nlhonSnam 
33 My change The MS has jamlajjd 

40 My change The htS rCpem. 
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and 7 60 while one stanza is found in CRP and CRC but is not found 
in CRB, \iz CRP 7 64 

47 Over one third of the number of stanzas of CRP arc aiso 
found in other versions of Canakya’s sayings, viz 24 stanzas 

18 This adht/aya of CRP corresponds to the 114th edhyayo of 
the Garuda Purana 

19 Most of the stanzas in this adhyaya are composed in Slokas, 
other metres used, in the order of their occurrence are Indravajra 
tslanzas 20 24, 35, 45, 47 and 60)), Sardulvikridita (stanzas 13-4, 36 
and 37), Sikharmi (stanzas 12, 567 and 69), VamsasthS (stanzas 
30 38 and 48), Arya (stanzas 4), MandakrantS, (stanza 53), 
Drutavalambita (stanza 51). Valivadcvi (stanza 85), Puspitagra 
(stanza 52) and £ahni (stanza 84) 

Adlijaja 8 of CRP 

50 Adhyaya 8 of CRP contains 143 stanzas, while cdhyoyo 8 
of CRC contains 164 and adhyaya 8 of CRB contains 145 stanzas 
This adhySya contains hfteen new stanzas not found m CRC, they 
read as follows 

CRP 8 8 daurmantrySn nrpotir vinosyati yaliJi sonyhot 

suto lalandd 

iipro nadAyayondt kiilarn fcutanoyde^’ cAtfam 
khalopdsnndt 

sin madydd anaoe^andd npi JerjiA anehoTi 

Tpravasoirayan 

TTiaitrj copranayat sairirddhir anaySt-*® (yaodt 
pTamadad dhanam, 

CRP 8 12 orrtti bfioyam ontyanom^s madhyarunu maranad 

bhayam 

tittamanam tu satoanam auamamit poroni bhayam, 

CRP 8 31 yan no gadha panpjangam yan na 

danta^nakha-ksatam 

yan na sitfcora bahulam tad rafam pasttbhih 

samain, 

CRP 8 38 supura vat kunadika supuro musakdujalth 

susamtusfah kapuru^ah svalpakenapi tusyaU, 

CRP 8 40 obalasya balam rajo balasya rodanam'*^ balam 

balam mtirkhosyo maunatvam taskarasyariTtam*^ 

balam, 

41 My change The MS has tcurynava 

42 My change The MS has aTwi|/a 

43 My chsinge The MS has atuanant 

44 CRB has nidilani 

45 My change The MS has tasluifiisya* 
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CRP 6 65 pita rak^ati Kaumare bhartta rak^ati yauiane 
rakfanti vardhake putra na stri siatantrijam 

arhati, 

CRP a 70 vedyam*^ manaratam najam Aupafhitam 

svadhyaya hinam*^ dvija i 
iurati kapuntfotn ca v»rasa»; 

murkham panbhrajakam 
Ta2anam ca kumontnbhth panyrtaii dcsan ca 
sopadratan 

bharyam yanvana garvxtavi pararatani 

muncanti ye te budkah 

CRP a 75 api rajyad apt svargad apindor apt mardayat^® 

apt kentakucasyarsat samtofah paramarn stikham 

CRP 8 96 guru patnt mttra patm raja paint tat/ aiva ca 
ivasru piiTvaja patnt ca pancaita matara*®* 

smrtah 

CRP 8 nC gune;u yatna sadhyefu yatne $vatmany 

avasthiie 

ayain gunapotom dhtiryo ttt jolpon sahetukah 

CRP 8 123 eapam anaya Saumttre lorotni cosivtfopamon 
kritrasya cogradan^sya /oko yam anuvartate 

CRP 8 124 yatah prabhrti Ramena Rovona/i samara hata/i 
tataji prabhrtt rak^atnsi vinttant munindrawat 

CRP 8 127 scdhavo ht na sarvatra candanan na vane vane*^ 
»ail€ saile na ntnnifcyam mnkta naiva gaje gaje ® 

CRP 8 137 osamtujta dvija naffah satntuslos ca ma/iib/vuja/i 
salajja gantka nosta mrlajjas ca kula sUtya/i 

CRP 8 138 data dandraA krpano d/ianadbya/i 
papi satayuk sujano gatayuh 
/cnle^ dusyam akule|u rajyam 
ka/au ytigc fod gunam omananti 

51 In comparison with CRC considerable lacunae in the 

sequence of stanzas are observed between CRP 8 81 and 8 83 8 84 

46 Or better vaUi/am 

47 CRB has v bWtn tu vtraiam 

4 a The text is not clear Perhaps better i bhvm or b la 

48 My change The MS has modhsMt 

48a Or better matnrnh 

49 My chmge The MS has vane tone tntne 

50 CRB has crane flone 

51 CRB has son I trfah prfMv bhu)a\ 
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and 8 85, 8 117 and 8 118, and in particular at the end of this 
adhyaya between CRP 8 142 and 8 143 The sequence in CRB La 
regular Both in CRC and CRB, one insertion is noted, viz in CRP 
8 7, and in CRC two more insertions arc noted, viz in CRP 8 56 
and 8 71 Fifteen stanzas are found In CRB and CRP but are not 
found in CRC viz 8 8. 8 12, 8 31, 8 38, 8 40, 8 65, 8 70, 8 75, 
8 96, 8 116 8 123, 8 124, 8 127. 8 137 and 8 138, all stanzas found 
in CRC and CRP occur also in CRB, not counting stanzas CRP 8 116 
to 119 and 121 not found in the MS, due to the fact that leaf 119 
is missing in the CRB MS 

52 Nearly one-quarter of the number of stanzas of CRP are 
also found in other versions of Canakya’s sayings viz 35 stanzas 
It IS also characteristic for this odhyai/a that about onc-third of the 
number of stanzas of CRP are also found m epics, katha and kSvya 
sources viz 50 stanzas 

53 This adhyai/a of CRP corresponds to the 115th adhyaya of 
the Garuda Purana, but the last one-thrid of the adhyaya does not 
occur in the Garuda Purapa 

54 Most of the stanzas in this adhpaya are composed in glokas, 
other metres used, m the order of their occurrence, are Indravajra 
(stanzas 15 16, 17, 18 19, 33 51 52, 54 55, 66, 69 95, 108 111, 118, 
121, 125, 126, 136, 138 and 142), $aM61avi)mdita (stanzas 1, 2, 8, 21, 
28,57,70,85 109 139, 140 and 141), Vasantatilaka (stanzas 36 83,84, 
98 120 130 132 133 and 134), Arya (stanza 122), VamsasthS (stanza 
20), Sikhannl (stanza 94) and Puspitagra (stanza 32) 



The first column contain* the opening nords of each CRP stanza Unless the metre 
1$ Sluka for which no si^n is gUen the metre of eadi stanza i» marked at ti e end of 
the opening srordi by the follouing s gns 


*’I)rutas ilamhila 

'Iljrini 

“In Iras ajra 


.Malini IfisrduIasnLn^ita "\air^n.stha 

Man^akranta J&Llianol ''Naitzl!>a 

'l u pilagra kSalmt "Vaissadcsj 

Uadi odd) ata *hrag lluira ’’ \ asantatilaKa 


III the footnotes to CoS (oti er rompend a of Canakjn than CRC Cltli or Cltl )and 
to OH (other sources than Lanakya * Com] rndia) sshere the location of stanzas is idcn 
tical tl e numbers arc not rc|ieated for instance C\ A C\GT C\\\ 1 1 means C\ \ 
I I C\GT1 t.tWt 1 1 

Adhy^ya 1 

I-or blank spaces in the second column (CIIC) sign f>ing (hot tie CRP tstonza is 
not found in the CRC text see paragra| h tS of the text 
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1 C\N1>'» 1 C\ \ C%rt CWM \ CVTbl 1 CVTcJl CVTet C\Tri 

Cin(n) CITl I ^ 

» CNN»> 1 3 C\v 1 3 c\ ^ t\w \ \ tvrt \ " CVTJ \ 4 OTc 1 4} C\”Tl 
I C\Te - CVTf 4 I CM 4 

3 csm 3 

4 C\H"t3 CK sn (accordnf* <0 CKt) 

j csin-" 

« CStU37(CMU3) 

- IVSDli i C\V \ 4 CSA CVt C\C C\K CW CWN \ i tSRo;C\Otl *V 
CVTblj CVTe 1 S CVTf ^ CM ll" C4I» Jjj 

5 Attr buted to Sp) utaiklok i 
I) Allr buW to Mt sattra 

10 c\ V cvr cvr cvn cwv «2 cvn^oi cvn ir ^jCvtcti is ccn 

CLT4 14 

n cvsn fl 7 cv \ 0 7 c\ \ cvri cv\v b j cvn 17 o t vtc 7I i4i cvti j 
1 '’ cvsn 4 18 cvv 4 17 (is> cv V rvi cvc cvs lv vi t z cvn izn lvtu 

j 7 C\T« 4 2 

n IS 1 80 PS S S!) PT 1 01 1112”! 

14 CVT^I^Oj (S1I48 CSS 4 tS« ” C^IH'»IO 

15 C&T CSlI « CS1\ 1 

10 cvnc CSI 21 csiniio 

17 CStn 138 (CM 101) 

18 CVTdlSl CSI 13 Ct.ni 4.. CM IT* 

10 Attr butrd to rra<aA 2 aratn<i\-nii 

»0 CVTI 2 CVTi. 7 CSI "11 Cf cvsn 2 4 CV*V " 4 CV V CVT cvr 

CVGt cv K cv s evil 2 4 CVTb tO n CVT " 7 CVrirtt CV fe «£» CVTf 

"4 CSn03tCSlU01 

21 eVSD U 13 CW 14 13 CVI» 10.. CVTl U 10 A "1 0 CVTe 7 '1 i j 4 3 
eVTd 118 CVTe lU CSI 30 

2" CV'Vnoil CW 0 11 CVT1S7 CSFO" C<H4.> C<S 10 C$vv 7 CMI"'' 

"3 CVSD4 13 CW 4 l"(in) CVl- CVC 7 4 CV'S 7 .. tVTI 13 0 CVTe T 41 

CVTl "2 CVTe 70 CWV 7 * CSII *3 Cf CKr 13^) 0 
"4 CVA80 CVF 8 C (CM 107 ) CVC8..(CMIfl) CVCt 8 11 CVN 8 7 (CM 
167) CWV 8 14 

"a Tl e text hu entr’ 

20 CV V eVK, CVN 
ICO CK183 

27 Wrongly marked 43 

28 eVA eVGt CWV 7 4 CSI 155 

"0 CVND 1 S CW 1 5 eVA eVK CVC CVK CVS CVVV 1 5 CVCt 1 4 CVTl 
10 CVTe 1 6 CVTl 150 CVTe a CVTfO C5I 8 tSH4.1(cf81) CSV 47 

csps csw 7 csTiio csinio" 

30 In CKr wronglv marked 1 4" 

II CVTb 30 a CVTe "0 CVTl V* 

3" CV'VV 8 0 

33 CNI 323 

34 Attr buted to Sabi atara6pt 
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Adhyaya 8 


For bbink spaces in the second column (CnC),si{nii()ine tliat tl;e CRP stanza 
IS not found m llic CIIC tc\t, see paragraph 18 of the text 


tup 2 [( 

ZRC 

cnn 

CoS 

GP 

OS { 

ss 
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nam rak$yntn 

1 1 

1 1 

c\ cs 
tN‘ 

IA9 1 

MUh 1 160 1 
27 i S 80. 1 
16 Pts 1 ssn 
£ S 66 \C' 
»rl2 1 \C! 
jr20 1 fito 
321 12 3 : 

%ct 10 10 
Mn 7 214 
UDh 14 

sn 101 348 IT 
i 0 33 IS 058 

2 

apad artham diia 
nam raks^ani sn 
matsm 


2 3 
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CV» 
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St 103 A m 
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20 
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o cs 
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BOOK REVIEW 


CHAULVKYAS OF GUJARAT By Asoke Kumar Majumdar, M A , 
DPhil published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Chowpatty 
Road Bombay-7, 1956, pp 545 with a map of the Chaulukyan 
Empire and eleven illustrations, 1st edition, price Rs 30/- 
The book under review Is a comprehensive survey of the history 
and culture of Gujarat from the middle of the tenth to the end of the 
thirteenth century It is the fourth book of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Studies which is one of the many senes launched by the Bhavan 
for the promotion of Ancient Indian culture and civilization There 
are eighteen chapters dealing with the subject proper along with 
separate chapters on References Sources, Appendix, Bibliography 
and Index 

The book is a scholarly attempt directed at the critical assess- 
ment of the manifold achievements in a number of fields during 
the Chaulukyan period of Gujarat which is now acknowledged by 
one and all to be the period of extraordinary significance, particu 
larly because it provides a reliable yardstick with which to measure 
the huge stature of glory which was one India’s own 

The period covered by the book under review is a penod sin- 
gularly marked by the immense output of the Jama monks and 
writers in the domains of literature, art and architecture It was 
so believed and rightly too Bui to prove it on unquestionable his 
torical grounds and on the grounds of solid inscnptional evidences 
as well as on the basis and in the light of recognized standards of 
pure research was a long fell want To put It the other way re 
construction and co-ordination were the things most needed There 
were works no doubt, of Hemochandra and Somaprabha of Prabha 
Chandra and Balachandra of Jayasunha SQri and Jinamandana to 
provide the ample material to work upon They all contained a 
wealth of Information but it also required some one to dig it out 
and bring it to light There was in them gold but It was also mixed 
up with earth and alloy There was grain but also the husk Thus 
the whole labyrinth of the valuable and the worthless required an 
artist w ho knew the art of sifting Uie grain from the chad, geVA from 
the earth and dust And it was not a small Job also It presupposed 
hard labour, untiring zeal and psticnce technical skill and mastery 
on the use of armoury There ore sometimes to be found conilictlng 
statements and they alt have got to be satisfactorily explained 
They cannot and should not be explained away They should stand 
the test of contemporary evidence documentary and Inscnptional 
I am glad to say that Dr Majumdar has proved himself an able re- 
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constructor, who has discharged his duty most creditably On every 
page of the book under review we find clear glimpses of his rare 
meticulousness impartial judgment mce discrimination and the 
covetable gift of an artist presenting the loose threads in the fonn 
of a string 

The path of research has always remained and shall perhaps for 
ever remain unending No one is therefore able to come to a tinal 
conclusion proof or decision New things — finds — are coming to 
light day and night So far as the Chaulukyan period is concerned 
Forbes was a pioneer He was followed by Krishnaji and Buhler 
and Tawney Indraji availing himself of the researches of these 
worthy savants and adding his own contribution produced his re- 
sults for the Bombay Gazetteer But after that many chronicles 
and inscriptions were unearthed This changed to a certain extent 
the complexion of the whole thing and thus provided a plea to Dr 
H C Ray for his monumental work Dynastic History of Northern 
India But this also did not put a full stop Fresh progeny m the 
form of chronicles and tnscnptions sprang up and this time rather 
in abundance This phenomenon served to the author of this work 
as a fresh ground for the conception and execution of the work 
under review All the informations given by writers from Forbes to 
Ray and those that can be culled out from the newly discovered 
sources required again a systematic and a consistent presents 
tion Then and then only a connected whole picture can emerge 
Moreover the social and cultural history of this penod had so far 
not attracted the interest and the attention of the scholars they 
deserved Dr Majumdars attention turned to this vacuum and has 
successfully filled the gap Thus the author deserves our warmest 
compliments not merely as a reconstnictor but equally well as an 
original interpreter also Though not a few scholars have made 
laudable efforts for presenting the picture of art and architecture 
of this penod the authors attempt de^rves special compliments 
inasmuch as it is entirely an effort of an unbiassed critic The 
chapters dealing with the political history are recorded with the 
utmost care and caution and no unwarranted deductions have been 
endeavoured This at once shows the detached attitud'* of the 
author which is the essential qualification of an impartial observer 
as also of an impartial histonan The authors views on Civiliza 
tion IS mortal entitle him to the claim and credit of an original 
thinker and a historian who has a vision of his own \Vhile read 
mg this chapter one is naturally reminded of H G Wells who wrote 
history vvitli an impassioned zeal and unerring vision into the far, 
unfathomable future Most of the statements and pronouncements 
of the author in this chapter are as good as historical truths which 
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at once reveal the thinking, receptive, and absorbing mind mellow- 
ed by time and seasoned by experience 

A mere glance at the Bibbography, Sources, and Keferences 
will sufficiently show that the author has left nothing untouched as 
also has left nothing more to be done in this direction This is an 
eloquent testimony to his capacity of thorough study 

No book on earth and especially such books os the present one 
can have the privilege to universal acclamation The reader may 
find some conclusions not wholesome to his own palate As this is 
a universal feature, it loses its force and significance and therefore 
it should not detract us from bestowing the encomiums on the 
author who has an undeniable claim to them 

Though the author has advanced reason in the Preface, for his 
having not attached references in the footnotes but for his having 
relegated them at the end of the volume we do feel that it would 
have served a very very useful purpose and would have afforded 
facility and help to the students and the readers Even such novel 
changes lessen the practical utibty of the book. Index could have 
been made still more extensive and intensive as well Cross refer*' 
ences should have been given when necessary to the profit of the 
readers Hurry to see the work through the press does affect ad 
vetsely the aspect of the practical utility of any book whatsoever 
and much more of such monumental works The price also, to say 
the least is comparatively and pretty prohibitive The printing is, 
indeed first rate and the pubbshers do deserve our compliments 
The map and the illustrations enhance the value of the work 

The work under nohee is fully documented and is a mine of 
informations The author has succeeded, sometimes even beyond 
expectation in presenting a complete, over all picture of the cultural 
bfe as it was bved in the days of the Chaulukyan kings 

We give our most sincere congratulations to the writer for this 
splendid and finished product of his and also express our legitimate 
wish and hope that he may not stop at this but may bring out a 
number of such volumes of eternal value 
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THE RELIGIOUS LYRIC OF RIG VEDA 


By Du. P 8 Bistbi, it a., m utt., pii u 

1. The mvocatjonal songs are mainly sacnfiaal in nature, and 
have a sort of pacifying and appeasing tone They are innumer- 
able and are strewn everysihere The songs addressed to Agni, to 
Indra, and to Somi, and forty more spells, charms and the like be- 
sides the 5pri hymns, on the whole making a total of roughly se\en 
hundred, have found an important place in the ntuaU by some 
means or other Sayana was able to give the viniyoga from the 
Anukramams for about seven hundred hymns, of which more than 
two hundred have laingika vimyoga All the songs of the Ninth 
book cannot have a proper place in the rituals, as most of thena 
are devoted to the pressing out of the soma }uice and other toils 
Besides a good number of the Indra songs relate the martial ex- 
ploits The really Liturgical hymns arc most of the Agm songs and 
some of the Indra and Soma songs the Apn hymns and a few more, 
making a total of roughly four hundred And they do not con 
stitute a majonty Yet invocation of the Gods for Soma and 
other martial exploits are the mam content of a number 
of songs The songs of Usas, Mvms, Varuna, Vignu Rudra Aditi 
Savitar and the like are mere poetic effusions of delight and rap 
ture At a later time there was a conscious endeavour at the 
systematic ritualistic interpretation and application of these songs 
Even though there was an elaborate system of rituals in the Rig 
Vedic times, the poets did not compose all tbeip songs with a liturgi 
cal motive They never ignored the aesthetic impulses the mate- 
rial demands, and the speculative insight They composed a few 
for the ntual occasions, and these are mostly of an extempore 
nature They had their own literary, poetic and philosophic 
conferences (samiti, sabha vidatha, pan$ad) where they indulged 
in pure poetry, pure art, Which constituted their whole being, and 
their thought And whenever Sayaija has to say gato vmiyogah, 
samanya vmiyogah, laingiko vimyogah and the like, there is rea- 
son to suspect that these songs have no ntual application 

2 The verses that are composed mainly for ntualistic pur- 
poses are not entirely devoid of poetic beauty The funeral hymns 
of the tenth book stand on a par with the marriage hymn In poetic 
beauty sublime imagination and deep and penetrating pathos an^ 
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art They could not conceive of the rituals even in a matter-of fact 
spirit for they had an inherent tendency to poetise every thing 
The apri songs are the classic instances of the poctisation of rituals 
Viivamitra s song on the sacnltcial post (3 8) is conceived in a 
purely poetic spirit. Sadhns song to the Visvadevas {10 114) is a 
similar one The song of the so-called son of Prajapati (10 130) 
dealing though with creation has a main ritual interest beside a 
literary merit Time and on the poets refer to the sacrifice, as 
they do poetry also and consider both as a great web, which the 
seers or pnests have woven ‘The fathers sit beside the warp and 
cry weave forth weave back” 

1 ‘ ime vayanti pitaro ya a yayuh 

pra vaySpo vayety 3 sate tate” 

They extend and unbind The weaving shuttles are the Soma 
songs The metres were closely allied to the Gods in bnnging to 
fruition the rituals The invocation and exhortation to faith 
(10 151) IS very small and too discursive to have any literary value 
But the hymn 10 101 has a lovely tone The sacrifice is again a 
web The seer exhorts them to build the ship of sacrifice along 
with the oars In the succeeding stanzas the sacrifice is spoken 
of as a ploughing sowing and reaping which In fact it is for those 
who have faith 

3 ‘ Lay on the yokes, and fasten well the traces 

formed is the furrow, sow the seed within it 
through song may we find hearing frought with 

plenty 

near to the ripened grain approach the sickle 
5 Arrange the buckets in their place 
Securely fasten on the straps 
We will pour forth the well that hath a copius 

stream, 

fair flowing well that never fails” 

^en the sacrifice becomes a chanot and the ntual a race, while 
the pressing stones of Soma are the stone wheels and the stone 
made axes 


♦ 1 , place where Soma is pressed is talked of as a cow stall, 
tne filters are the coats of armour and the protections which the 
forts The blessing is conceived of as 
milk The fingers that press the juice are the ten fold girdles the 
are the chariot poles This is 
the height of literary symbolism in ritualism. 
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The two hymns about the ntual of the horse (1 162 163) have 
a descriptive tone infused now and then into the literary technique 
The dappled goat precedes the horse only to announce before the 
Gods of the coming sacrifices and oblations The first song simply 
enumerates the actual procedure of sacrificing the horse In the 
next one the sacrificial horse is identified with the Sun Yama 
Aditya Trita and Varuna The mystic symbolism of the number 
three plays a great part here Mostly it is regarded as the Sun a 
bird that flew through the skies soaring upward unsoiled Even 
the Gods have copied the pattern of its vigour Its body is formed 
of light and its spirit has the swift motion of the wind (11) 

Another beautiful song mainly employed in the sacnfces 
having an out and out ritual bearing is the one Saptavadhn 
addressing the Asvins (5 78) It has a refrain in the first triplet — 
hansav Iva patatam a sutan upa The last triplet is again un 
connected with the main song being devoted to bring forth an easy 
delivery And Aivins also do not seem to have had any proper 
place therein The Aivins have to fly to the juice like the two 
swans like a pair of deer and like two wild cattle They bad been 
to Atri once when the latter called upon them like a woman in 
distress 

The songs dealing with the pressing stones of Soma h*ive given 
nse to a human symbolism throughout A similar thing has over 
taken the sacred waters that are essential for the preparation of 
soma (10 30) Soma is delighted in the waters as a young man 
with beautiful and pleasing damsels (5) And these maidens bow 
before the gallant youth who is advancing with love (6) 

3 In the songs addressed to Agni we cannot separate the 
beginnings of mythology and poetic art The metaphorical and 
enigmatical language of the poets gave rise to the actual Agm 
myths Almost all the songs addressed to Agni seem to have been 
composed with a ritual in view But there are a good number 
that fall outside this category The bringing of fire by rubbing 
and churning has been told many a time poetically One such is 
3 29 where the lower piece of wood m which the spark of fire is 
generated is called the matron fVispatnl) Between the two sticks 
he Les like the germ in pregnant women When they rub with 
the arms he shines like a strong horse (6) Some of the 
Epithets which are freely bestowed upon Agni reveal the imagina 
tive fl ghts of these poets when they have seen the glow of fire 
Some of them are gh^ta {nsdia ghytapratlka sujihva soci§kela 
har keia hansmasru tapurjambha hiranyadanta ayodan^tra 

I Wlntew U H story of ln<3 an I 99 
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tapurmurdhi sapta jinx-a ghrtacaK?u caturak?a salnsrakja 
sahasramu^ka and the like These nre the poetisation of the 
simple 'isible phenomenon Trt ihc Nod^e poc\s h'\d express 
them in that way ennobling and exalting c\ery thing to the poetic 
heights Again he is often compared to the bull calf horse bird 
falcon swan snake sun chariot and the like He swallows the 
forests with his sharp teeth and wth his tongue he ghes them a 
black path He Is the mouth and the tongue of the Gods He is 
often called also dhumakctu citrabhanu cltraioci iukn loci 
p \aka loci luci \onp hiranjnvarna and the like He has a 
lightning chariot He Is eternally young but the eldest of all Ho 
IS the guest of mankind and also the lord of the house lie is tho 
husband of the dames that have children and the lo\er of \irg:ns 

4 The Rigveda sanhit k in its representative character includes 
in itself the charms and spoils and funeral songs where the popular 
notions and beliefs arc enshrined and preserved in tho rhjthms 
of poes> The refined aesthetic tendencies nre generally absent in 
the popular superstitions as these are based not on intuitive and 
imaginative apprehension but on the simple faiths of a credulous 
strata of society As such they do not possess much hterar> value 
though they supply some material for a psychological study of a 
special class for its popular theology Yet now and then we come 
across poetic fancies here as these arc handled b) some imaginative 
poets who tried to make poetry and literature out of anj thing they 
happened to come across 

There are roughly some thirty to forty hjmns that are styled 
charms and spoils by tradition Here are included the two songs 
of Indran (10 14 d 159) the song of quelling the foes (10 16B) the 
monologue of Bhisag Atharvana (10 97) and a few of this type 
But as these are more literary partaking e\en the form of a mono- 
logue or of a ballad they cannot be treated as charms Similarly 
the song of D rghntamas (1 164) Is more a nddle ballad having a 
purely speculative interest Some of the charms are not charms at 
all in the beginning but mere creations of tho poets who composed 
them to imbibe a spirit of self-confidence Only later on were they 
presented and interpreted as charms 

Agastya s song of food 1 187 is anything but a p ece of literary 
workmanship It is simply a piece of glorification and a request 
to be allowed to grow strong through its graces The tenor of the 
song IS too prosaic The song born out of pestilence (1 189) is a 
praise of and request to Agm couched in simple language born of 
deep snfiermg Agni is to he a wide ample castle to save them (2) 
The charm to remove the effects of poison (1 191) is vague but 
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has a rhythmic balance, with a conscious endeavour on the part of 
the poet at sound assonance And Vosistha’s song (7 50) on the 
same theme is too blunt and practical 

The song of the KsetrapaU (4 57) is a simple wish for sweet 
ness and fruitfulness of their lands having no further poetic rrent 
The song of the Vastojpati (7 54) simply speaks out the poets mind 
about a happy dwelling and an ever youthful life with the friend- 
ship of the ^vimty The song dealing with "lugapanayana ’ (1 97) 
is important only in so far as its refrain goes — 

"apa nah ^osucad agham" 

Here again there is a conscious endeaxour to conceal the want of 
poetic content by means of a burden of the song The song of atone 
ment for the entrance of the dove into the house (10 163) has gnen 
an opportunity to the poet to express m unequivocal terms the effi 
cacy of sacrifice and of the holy songs The charm to ward off the 
evil effects of dreams (10 164) does this but prosaically The song 
to remove consumption (10 163) has a refrain, 

"Vi VT hSrm te”, 

to conceal the mere enumeration of the various parts of the body 
The other song on the same subject (10 164) visualises the disease 
as a lady, from whose lap the patient is recovered The hymn to 
ward off po\erty (10 155) simply praises various divinities 

The three charms of Vasts(ha to procure ram (7 101 103) are 
highly interesting pieces of literary art The first two speak of 
Parjanya, who is clearly allied to the Maruts and Hudra The last 
one IS the ballad of the frogs These are not in any way charms 

There is a song to prevent abortion in the last book (10 162), 
which also IS considered to be a charm The first two verses are 
intended to drive away the diseases, while the last four are to expel 
the evil spirits The first two have the second half as the refrain, 
and the last four have the common refrain m the last line There 
IS a small triplet added to a song of Saptavadhri (5 78) referring 
ta a charm, of deUvery Here yiet baa 'yiUaclad. a tuiwJie.5 at 
the similes, and the whole seems to be a piece of floating ballad 
literature Just as the wind ruffles a pool of lotuses on every side 
so IS the unborn babe asked to stir ( 7 ) This figure brings forth 
the imaginative stretch of a keen observation to an artistic height 
The wind is so imperceptible yet its presence cannot be denied 
The fleeting nature the ever active movements are touched upon 
here The babe is asked to descend into this universe like wind, 
wood and sea (8) 
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ihe song directed against the so called evil spirits and fiends 
(7 104) and composed by Vasi^tha is an invocation to Jndra and 
soma whose help the poet wants in his fights with the demons and 
Yatudhanas Tnere is a change of tone in the five verses beginning 
with the twelfth speaking about discrimination and the like The 
story about the slaughter of Vasi$tha's sons was coined to explain 
this gap Yet the whole song is a mighty charm as its tone indicates, 
though everything depends upon belief and superstition as regards 
Its efficacy 

There is another song of Vasistha which is considered to be a 
fcharm that will induce sleep (7 55) This is in three metres, in 
yoking Vasto$pati in Gayatri in the first stanza The rest of the song 
in Upanstad brhati and Anusfup deals with the son of Sarama and 
Indra The first one has apparently no connection with the rest 
The tawny coloured teeth of the dog shine like the points of lances 
(2) and the poet requests her to retrace her steps and hark at the 
thief, not at the devotees of Indra (3, 4) The next three verses 
are a lullaby, "probably sung by a lover on a secret visit to his 
beloved" He requests every one within the house to go to sleep 
The whole song ends with a claim that he can lull all the ladies 
to sleep, the ladies "sleeping m the court, lying without, or stretched 
on bc^, and the matrons with their odorous sweets (G) 

There are other songs, which are treated as charms and spells, 
out they have invariably either a different content, or do not have 
any literary value 

5 The funeral songs have an eschatological value m that they 
postulate a life alter death m the company of the fathers and Yama 
Yama is the king of the dead, as Varuna is of the living There 
are certain traces in these songs as to the latter day doctrine of 
transmigration though it cannot be definitely asserted That the 
problem of the state after death attracted the minds of the poets 
is certain They recognised burning bunal and throwing the corpses 
on lofty heights All these are accompanied by a huge ceremon’al 
and decorations Sati or sahagaraana is practically unknown A 
clog is tied to the foot of the dead, a goat that is sacrificed covered 
the corpse in cremation “Hiey were never pessimistic about tlie 
Bights of death or about the ntes accompanying it Tliey celebrated 
it as much as they did any other festivity Dancing was an invari- 
able concomitant on these occasions (10 18 3) 

The funeral address to Yama and to the soul of the departed 
occurs first in the order of the text. In the song 10 14 This song 
has the germs of the Karma theory latent in it, though it ne\er 
postulates a life again in the unnerse around us It opens wlUi 
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a Statement about Yamas status In the nether world Yama, the 
son of Vivas%an, who brings men closer, has travelled first, to search 
out and show the path to the many who ha\e to follow It is Yama, 
who found for the first time a place to dwell in Then follows an 
invocation to the vanous Gods, and to Yama in particular request 
ing them to bless a happy life and be favourable in this life ( (3 6 } 
The next two verses arc addressed to the spirit of the devd, which 
is asked to follow the anuent path way trodden by the ancient 
fathers (7) Then follows the verse 

8 ‘ Sam gacchasva pitrbhih sam yamena 

iSta purtena parame vyoman 
hitvayavadyam punar astam cbi 
Sam gacchasva tanva suvarcah 

“Meet the fathers and Yama Meet in the highest heaven the ment 
of your acts Cast off the evil Go to a new dwelling Meet or 
adopt another lustrous body The happiness of the dead mans 
spirit depends upon what it has done in this universe here But 
the spint can cast off evil and live supreme with the fathers in a 
new and lustrous body guiding the movements of the stars in the 
skies above The ninth verse is a charm to drive away the evil 
spirits from him. Then follow three verses about the hounds of 
heaven that live in Yama s custody, which arc to protect the spirit 
of the dead man The concluding verses arc an exhortation to the 
priests to offer oblations to Yama 

The next song (10 15) is a glorification of and invocation to 
the spints of the fathers to whom the seer has discharged his obli 
gations by begetting children (3) Agni is made the means of con 
V eying their offerings to the spints of the dead The first six verses 
of the song 10 16 give a graphic account of the imagination of the 
poet when the body of the dead is partially consumed by fire It 
is all a request to Agni and it opens with the verse 

‘ Mamam agne vidaho mabhisoco 
masya tvacam aksipo ma sartram 
Yada sytam kpjavo jatavedo 
athem enam pra hmutat pitfbhyah 

‘Bum him not Agni nor consume him completely Do not tlrrow 
away either his skin or body When you have matured him then 
send him on to the fathers When he attains the life that is ift 
store for him he will control the gods (2) Then the next verse 
Wishes to send away the various parts of the body to other similar 
things in nature — 
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3 ‘ Suryara cak?ur gacchatu vatam atma 

dyam ca gaccha prthivim ca dharmapa 
apo va gaccha yadi tatra te hitam 
0§adhi?u prati ti§tha sanraih” 

Liet the eye go to the Sun and the Soul to the wind Go to the 
earth or heaven as thy merit ordains Go to the waters if there 
IS something you please Go and have a dwelling in the plants 
with all the parts of your body* Here a veiled reference to the 
transrmgration of souls is quite plausible, though it can be inter 
preted as the like returning to the Uke, in which case it bespeaks 
of a rare and keen power of acute observation and highly developed 
imaginative apprehension of these things A slam goat covers tne 
corpse as a sort of protection preventing a swift cremation (7), 
and it IS this goat that was slam and placed limb by limb on the 
corpse which is the portion of Agni, who has to consume it with 
his terrible flames and glowing lustres only to cany the spirit of 
the dead to the realm of the nghteous (4) Then he will wear 
new life to beget offspring and Agnt is requested to allow him to 
adopt another body (5) The dead one must go in a perfect stat? 
of health and Agiu is to heat all the wounds, if there be any (6) 
Then follow a fe^v verses mvoking Agni’s aid m bnnging the fathers 
m guiding the spint of the dead and some similar things The last 
two stanzas refer to Agm, who has burnt the corpse completely, 
and who is returning to normal The poet requests him to cool 
down and refresh the spot he has scorched, so that kiyambu pika 
dQrva and the leafy herbs may grow there (13) The whole song 
closes with the enigmatic vers^~ 

14 Sitike sitikavati hladike hladikavatl 

Alandukya susamgama imam sv agnim harsaya’* 

‘With coolness O cool plant with fresh moisture, O freshening plant, 
come here with the female frog and debght this Agm here’ M 
Bloomfield observes After the fire has consumed the corpse water 
IS poured upon to extinguish it Then further more certam water 
plants are put there In addition to these a frog — here a female 
elsoi\here a male — is put upon the place where the fire has burned 
Those as representatives of life m waters are symbolically supposed 
both to prevent and extinguish fire” ® 

Sankasuka yamayana's song 10 IB is another one among the 
funeral senes having some important information which is quite 
new and startling The first two verses exhort death to fly away 
from the living and bless those that effaced Mrtyu's step with”ff- 
2 ContribuUons to the InterpreUUoit of the Veda Second Series 
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spnng and nchcs The thxrd verse combines dancing and laughter 
at the funeral occasion 

“Ime jiva vi mftair a va vrtrann 
abhud bhadra devahutir no adya 
praHco ag^a nj-taye hosaya 
draghija ayuh prataram dadhanah” 

'The hvuig are separated from the dead, hence let our welcome to 
the Gods be successful We go forth for dancing and laughter to 
prolong our days of existence’ The second half does not refer to 
activities of every day life, for m that place it is inappropriate 
One has to bear in mind that death is as much as a celebration 
as birth All the paraphernalia of pompous festivity autoinati 
tally follow every activity, be it happy or sad The anudeyi 
which the bnde will have (10 85 6), also graces the corpse 
(10 135 5, 6) It is a great event m human life and is fit to be 
celebrated accordingly Its consummation is m dance X^aughter 
follows it, for the vedic individuals firmly believed that dance aione, 
using it as a special name for all the arts, is the proper antidote 
for any pessimistic event or thought in human bfe The poet or 
pnest erects a paridhi to divide the dead from the living Till the 
time comes, death has no power to approach this limit (4) He 
prays that life might continue here like days, seasons and successors 
(5) The ideal of the vedic Indian is to live the full life and find 
old age charming while Tvastar creates beautiful things and re* 
z&uni grscicus (6} The unmdowed hdics ivith good husbands must 
deck themselves with fragrant ungents and fair jewels, and lead 
a life free from sorrow Before the ceremonies actually commence 
the ladies must go up to the place where the dead one lies (7) 
Here follows the famous disputed verse 

8 * Ud Irsva nary abhi jivalokam 

gatSsum etam upa sesa eht 
hastagrabhasya didhi$os tavedam 
patyur jamtvam abhi sam babhutha" 

This verse Is addressed to the wife of the dead man by the brother 
of the dead to make her leave the dead body O lady Rise up Come 
into the world of life Come, he by whose side you are lying is 
lifeless Wifehood with this your husband was your portion who 
took your hand and wooed you as a lover Tlus cannot by any 
stretch of imagination refer to sati or sahagamana It is only a 
request to the deceased s wife to leave the corpse, so that the ntes 
carl be satisfactorily accomplished 

The arrow of the dead man also is taken away Then the corpse 
is asked to get into the lap of the Sarth, a young lady, who will 
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preserve hun from the lap of Nii^ (10) The next three verses 
complete the rites of bunai invoking the earth as a person who must 
not press heavily the dead, but give him easy access tending softly 
like a mother (11) 


About the mystical union of the fathers with the rays of light 
in the song 10 56, Walhs observes “The poet bids the deceased 
man umte himself with the beams of the heavenly light, he takes 
occasion to celebrate the power and greatness of the fathers, to 
whom the spirit of the departed is journeying, and ends with a 
statement of the success of the journey for which he has prayed’’ ^ 
The deceased is to leave the earthly and the atmospheric lights and 
enter with a body the highest lustre There he has to go to the 
yearmng ladies, apparently the dawns (2) “The rays of the light 
are here the bodies of the fathers which emanate from the sun, 
assume the forms of all things on the earth and of the later sacn- 
fices, the descendants of the fathers, and again return to the birth 
place in the sky from which they had extended themselves" It 
IS VSjin, the son of poet Bfhaduktha, who is dead and gone The 
seer has brought his progeny and placed it in heaven and earth with 
blessings through the atmospheric regions, as one rows a ship through 
waves (7) The next song (10 57) is a wish for a happy and com* 
plete life on earth, invoking the fathers to partake of the offerings 
The address recalling the flying spirit of one who is on the bunk 
of death (10 58) is more mstructive It is full of refrains and 
repetitions that are essential in alluring the object towards the poet 
The second half serves as the refrain besides the second Ime The 
spirit is conceived of as having gone to Yama, to the Earth and 
heaven, to the four quarters of the world, to the sea full of waves, 
to the flashing beams of light, to the waters and the plants, to the 
Sun and the dawns, to the heights of the hills, to the entire universe, 
to the unknown regions and to the existent of the past and of the 
coming 


The next song deals with Subandhu’s coming back to life 
(10 59) in a very jubilant mood His life is renewed and brought 
forth here like the wamor and the charioteer by the skilled driver 
So Nirjii is requested to fly to distant lands (1) This request to 
Nirrtl, “parataram su Nvnntir jahitam", is the beautiful refrain of 
four verses bringing forth the rapturous joy at this sudden change 
of human life The last three stanzas have a different refrain wish- 
ing Iniquity and shame, sorrow and trouble to be away The last 
SIX verses of 10 60 again carry the same theme of Subandhu’s Iranco 
and his coming back to life The second half serves as a refrain 
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for eight and nine declaring that they have held fast in security 
the spirit for life not for death The tenth differing in metre adopts 
the same second half ormUing a few words in the beginning 

The next funeral song 10 154 js attributed to Yami the reputed 
sister of Yama It opens ^\lth a wish about the spirit of the dead 
which is to go to those for whom flows Madhu Throughout there 
IS the refrain — tans cid evapi gacchatat — Even to those let him 
depart This spirit has to go to the fathers who arc offered Madhu 
who have gone up to heaven through tapas wh6 fought m wars 
never canng for life who were extremely liberal and generous 
who are the followers and the sustainers of Rta and who protect 
even the sun 

Finally we have a beautiful song addressing Yama by Kumara 
(10 135) who may or may not be a mythical personage The song 
deals with the funeral of a young boy who expresses his wish of 
coming back to life thereby suggesting a possibility of rebirth But 
Yama allures him This song gave rise to many a discussion in the 
latter day literature the most famous one being that of Naciketas 
The master of the House Yama protects with love the ancient 
fathers taking the Soma juice with the Gods m the shades of the 
tree that has beautiful leaves (1) The next verse is spoken by the 
spirit of the dead child who observes that he is displeased with 
Yama and hence is eager to come back to the world of life (2) Yama 
addresses the next two in a ffguraUve language to this spirit 

3 Yam kumara navam ratham 
acakram manasakmoh 
Eke?am visvatah prancam 
apafyann adht tisthasi 

The chariot which the child has mounted but does not see has no 
wheels It is constructed only mentally and has only one pole 
but turns on all directions This mental creation metaphoncally 
represents the funeral pyre The whole process of death is beauti 
fully conceived m the figurative language of the navy It is but 
a journey from this life and from this world to another from whose 
bourne as Hamlet observes no traveller returns It is all a big 
sail the goal is hidden The chariot which the child made to roll 
towards Yama from the seers is followed closely by Sama As such 
it has become a ship (4) This is again the funeral pyre The 
songs have followed the sail and the passage is supposed to give 
enough enthusiasm This nautical figure though extended into 
two verses brings the picture faithfully before our eyes and it is 
complete in its exactness and propriety The last three stanzas are 
spoken by the poet who in the beginning questions about the father 
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of the child, as to the person who made it roll, and about the anudeyi 
(5) Anudeyi has been variously interpreted as a ‘funeral gift’, 
‘restitution’ ‘surrender’ delivery and so on In the description of 
Surya s bridal, we come across the passage ‘ Raibhy asid anudeyi” 
(10 85 6) Raibhi is a ritual verse which served as the bridal 
friend Similarly when the poet here wants to know how the 
“anudeyi” was made, the term can plausibly mean only a sort of 
decoration Further we read m the next verse, 

6 “Yatha bhavad anudeyi 

tato agram ajayata 
purastat budhna a tatah 
pascan mrayanam krtam” 

When this decoration was over, the point of flame was bom A 
depth spread out in the front, probably as this decoration was first 
consumed by fire Slowly a way out for the removal of the ashes 
was made The whole song ends with these beautiful lines about 
Yaraa — 

7 “Idam Yamasya sadanam 

devamSnam yad ucyate 
lyam asya dhamyate nilir 
ayam girbbih pan^krtah” 

“Here is the seat where Yama dwells, that which is called the Home 
of Gods Here mimstrels blow the flute for him here be is glorified 
with Songs” 

6 There are certain songs in Rig Veda possessing a sort of awe 
and fear, though the deity is never terrible to his devotee Tlie 
person may be a sinner, an evil man or a criminal, yet his approach 
to the divinity is couched in tenns of warm repose It is the final 
solace he draws upon himself, and a rapturous sense of sublimity 
overpowers him There is always a supersensuous apprehension of 
the Reality Something like this is closely associated with Varuua 
and Rudra pnmarily Even Vanma is the greatest conceivable 
friend, who ga\e the seers mystical apprehension of ReaLty The 
sublime is evoked m the imnd and heart of the poet as soon as some- 
thing majestic and grand dawns upon him 

There is Rudra This term does not possess an accurate etj mo- 
logy On the face of It it is evident that this has nothing to do with 
Rud, to weep, though a good many have Ined to posit that signi- 
ficance only to arrive at the terrific aspect of this deity Pischcl 
seems to be in the right track when he imagines a root ‘rud,’ mean- 
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ing ‘to be red It is the shining or glittering quality that brought 
forth this word into existence It is the golden light which the 
mystic always longed for The golden light has been referred to 
many a time in connection with Rudra 

“Yah £ukra iva suryo hiranyam iva rocate” (1 43 5), 

"Babhruh Sukrebhih pipiie Hiranyaib" (2 33 9) 

We are again familiar with the “Rudra vartana ’ of the Asvins, and 
the patronymic Rudrasah to the Manits, who are famed for their 
love of ornamentation and lustrous appearances Somehow there 
is a magical glow around Rudra, who has appropnated m all onlv 
four hymns 

Kanva’s song of Rudra (1 43) has three triplets the last being 
dedicated entirely to Soma The poet is unable to decide about 
the subject matter of his song and so he observes “what shall we 
say about the wise, bounteous and strong Rudra, so that it might 
please the heart’’’ 

There is the famous song of Kutsa (1 114) which has a conspt* 
Cious place in the RudrUdhySya of Yajur veda The song here 
begins almost dramatically ‘We bear aloft these thoughts to the 
strong Rudra, the Lord of heroes who has a braided air so that all 
will be well with our cattle and men, and in our village Be sympa 
thetic unto us, O Rudra make us happy With reverence we worship 
thee, the Lord of Heroes May be obtain under thy guidance health 
and strength bke our father Manu ” By the worship of and the offer 
Ings to the Gods he longs to gain the grace of Rudra so that the deity 
may bring bliss to him and his family For the sake of safety they in 
yoke the wise, the lustrous the perfector of sacrifice He repels 
from them the anger of the Gods And so the poet justifies his 
his stand 

“Sumatim id vayam asya vimmahe” 

Venly, do they desire his favourable grace They invite the boar 
of the sky, the ruddy and effulgent one having braided hair, with 
reverence, so that he may grant protection shelter and a secure 
home with the best medicines and herbs To this father of Manits 
‘this song which is sweeter than the sweetest’ is addressed Now 
steps in the fear thought — 

7 ‘ Ma no mahantam uta ma no arbhakam 

ma na uksantam uta m’l na uksltam 
ma no vadhlh pitarara mota mataram 
ma nah pnyas tanvo rudra nnsab 


5 V«di5che Studl«n I 5S<C0 
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8 Ma nas toke tanaye ma na ajau 
ma no go$u ma no asvesu nrisah 
VKatv Taa tvo rvidia bhaearto ^adl\« 
havi§mantah sadam it tva havamahe ' 

“Rudra harm not either the great or the small, the growing one 
or the fullgrown one, slay not the father or the mother, harm not 
our dear bodies Harm not our sons or grandsons, the living ones, 
cows and steeds, slay not in that fury our own heroes We invoke 
thee ever with oblations This is not exactly a fear thought, for 
it is a sort of refrain and instead of demanding nches, cattle and 
heroes here he demands hfe and safety for them Like a herdsman 
he has made the songs to demand happiness in turn, for the favour 
of Rudra is blessed and serene — 

9 * BhadrS hi te sumatir milayattama” 

And so he wishes the bliss of Rudra to be with him — 

10 ‘K?ayadvira sumnam asme te astu” 

Grtsamada's song is a sublime lyric and has a touch of genuine 
romance (2 33) It is rather strange to note the sentiment of love 
and chivalry in Rudra who is conceived of by many as a very 
fearful deity This song alone will suffice to prove that the vedic 
devotee never had any shuddering awe and fear even before his 
so-called fiercest god 

The very opening strikes the key note of romance and of en- 
during joy He requests the father of Maruts to approach with 
his bliss ■■ 

1 * A te pitar marutSra sumnam etu 

ma nah suryasya samdrso yuyothah" 

‘ Separate us not from the sight of the Sun” There is a misgiving 
that darkness may soon overpower them and the poet wants certain 
safeguards to be given And with medicines that yield happiness 
gi\ en by Rudra he is sure that he can see a century 

Having made certain of a long life the poet wants to live in peace 
and in generous conditions So Rudra Is requested to remove enmity, 
hatred maladies and troubles from them Chief amongst the bom is 
Budsa the strongest amongst the ^rtmR And it is tmly ho that can 
transport them above trouble and mischief, to the regions of happiness 
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And here follows a confession and an assurance on the part of the 
poet — 

4 Ma tva rudra cukrudhlma namobhir 
ma du$tuti Vf^abha ma sahuti 
un no vlran arpaya bhe^jebhir, 
bhi$aktamam tva bhi 5 a 3 am ipiomi 

“Let us not anger thee with improper worship, that is, with bad 
songs of praise You are greater than all the Angels and so we will 
not couple your nature with those of other Angels in our songs With 
your healing herbs restore to normal life our heroes, for I hear you 
famed as the best physician** — ^And so they invoke him well with 'the 
choicest songs and sweetest words’ He has a sympathetic heart 
(rdudarah), and can easily be invited “May such a ruddy God re- 
move the evil purpose from us” And the poet goes on to say 
happily 

6 Un m5 mamatida vrfabho Marutvan 
tvaksiyasa vayasa nadhamanam 
ghiniva chayim arapi asiya 
& vivSseyam rudrasya sumnam. 

“Accompanied by Maruts. this God who satisfies our longings, has 
delighted me, the imploring one, with invigorating food Like one 
who after wandering in the sun for a fong time is fatigued and is 
blessed finally with the shade of a tree to have rest, so may I have the 
bliss of Hudra” Here, it is that Rudra comes forth as one having 
a soft bosom He has nothing to do with the ntuals proper He 
IS not given Soma for he belongs to the higher spheres It is in 
his sphere that one finds peace and bliss He gives shelter and be- 
trays none Even Rudra does not inspire the fear thought in the 
poet, nor the martyr thought He is called forth to look upon the 
seer with compassion (abhl nu ma vrsabha caksamithah) and In 
turn the poet wiU worship the brilliant God with adorations and 
glorify the splendid name of Rudra 

Afid ftere" AjJi’ctws the cAamiKig’ personal desenplivn of llto 
deity He has firm limbs multiple forms and radiance 
This tawny deity adorns himself with effulgent golden orna- 
ments He is even fair compfexioned (svitici) He carries 
a bow and arrows besides a respectful and many-coloured necklace 
He is a youth silting in the chariot, but he is fierce to the foes like 
the dread beast of the forests Finally, the poet comes down to 
•the idea of personal safety “Let thy troops spare us, ■your -wor- 
shippers, and smite down others who are thy foes I bend to thee 
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as a boy before his father who greets him- May Kudra’s shaft 
strike our foe and spare us May his great wrath avoid us Turn 
thy bow from our princes and be gracious to our progeny Be not 
wroth with us, nor slay us Here, Rudra, hear out invitation ” 
Even here it is not with any fear that the poet speaks He is 
conscious of the supremacy and the greatness of his deity Yet he 
simply behaves in a sort of give-and-take policy. 

The last hymn of Rudra is by Vasistha, 7 46 It is very short 
and gives a concise account of his Individuality and self-depend- 
ency He IS the wise one, and is unparalled having impenal 
sway over all He is gladly welcomed by the poets to heal them. 
And the song concludes with the prayer, 

4 * Slay us not, nor abandon us, O Rudra 

let not thy noose, when thou art angry, seize us, 

Give us tnmmed grass and fame among the living 
Preserve us evermore, ye gods, with blessings *’ 

7 Hymns addressed to Varuna and Indra show that the vedic 
poets never lacked in "pathos, vigour, and raciness,” Varuna 
obtains the loftiest and the most inspired poems This ethical 
Divinity holds the Individual in awe, commands great respect from 
him, and here it is that he is likened to the Psalmist Atn Bhau- 
ma’s hymn to Varuna, 5 85, is a classic by itself Here in the last 
two stanzas only we note the misery habit, the tone of repentonce 
The other verses are the result of an enthusiastic rapture Varuna 
is always treated as the sustainer of the great world tree which 
rcsemhlcs the ficus indlca Sunahiepha kneels before him as a sin 
ner or as one in bondage But G(isamada begs renown of Varuna 
the Mighty who is exceedingly kind to him who worships (2 28 1) 
And the misery habit creeps into his mind m the next four \crses 
<6 9) The hymn concludes with many earnest wishes Tliis re- 
minds one of the hymn of Vasistha, 7 88, In which he conceives 
Varuna in the first five stanzas as hU best ally, ns one who has the 
same footing as the poet But in the sixth verse we come across the 
idea of sin 

But in an earlier hymn also the tone is cntlerly ‘'imilar, the 
poet longs communion with Varuna (7 86) Human beings arc 
wise through his greatnes. and with his own heart, the poet com- 
munes on the question how Varuiia and he may be united As he 
proceeds he comra to realise that Varuna is angry with him, and 
asks the God 
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4. What, Vanina, hath been my chief transgression, 

that thou wouldst slay the friend who sings thy praise’ 
Tell me, Unconquerable Ixird, and quickly sinless 
will I approach thee with mine homage 

He wants to be free from the sins committed b> his fathers and by 
himself Like one who has performed penance for his theft, and 
at the completion of the service offered fodder to the stolen animal, 
and like a calf from the chord, does the poet stand in need of 
release It is seduction, thoughtlessnenss, wine, dice or anger that 
betrayed the poet, not his own will The next hymn, 7 87, is a 
beautiful glonfication and enthusiastic poetic account of Varuna, 
but in the last stanra there crops up the idea of sin again, like King 
Charles’ head Another hymn by the same poet, 7 89, is a very 
short song of live verses, four of them having the burden “mrU 
suksatra mrlaya” — ^“Have mercy, spare me. Mighty Lord” It is 
full to the brim with the misery*habit This is a heartfelt repent- 
ence, a song for mercy, echoing the pangs of the soul There is 
another beautiful «ong of Vanina in the eighth book 8 41, with 
the refrain, “NabhantSm anyake same’ — “Let all the others die 
away" Nowhere in this lovely hymn do we come across the peni 
tent heart Every line breathes the air of freshness of youth and 
of joy He is conceived as a singer who is surpassed in the art of 
music only by Maruts, he is a guardian of the thoughts of men He 
dwells at the river’s source surrounded by his seven sisters, pro- 
bably nvers He has encompassed the night and with magic art 
etablished the moms and so the poet most poetically observes in 
a lively image 

“Sa ksapah pan$asvaje ny usro mayaya dadhe 
Sa visvam pan darlataSh 

Tasya vcmr anu vratam usas tisro avardhayan ” 

He has embraced the nights who are his dear ones and who pros- 
pered the three dawns for him He is visible the poet was able to 
apprehend him directly in one of his sublime mystic flights He 
is like a strong herdsman supports the world of life and knows 
the hidden names and mystenes of the morning beams He 
cherishes much wisdom (kavya) and is a sage or poet (kavi) and in 
him all wisdom centres as the nave is set within the wheel — 

“Yasmin visvani kavyS cakre nSbhinva Inta" 

As cows hasten to the fold and as they muster steeds so must peo- 
ple flock to honour him He is the supreme God, who vvraps these 
regions as a rob? The hymn Anally ends, 
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Who after his decree overspread the dark ones (le 
nights his belo\e<l ones) wUh a robe of light, 
uho measured out the ancient scat 
nho pillared both the worlds apart 
as the Unborn supported heaven 
Let all the others die away 

This Immortal and wise guard o! the world is addressed in the first 
three stanzas of the next h^mn also by the same poet NabhSka 
It js here in these songs that we hove a peep into the hidden 
mysteries of the deity It te not with the shuddering a\se alone 
that he was approached The poets in their direct apprehension 
of Reality m their mystic moods have found delight In the abode 
of Varuna It Is exactly this spirit which Vnsistha another great 
mystic of the Rig vedie age represents in some hynnns addressed 
to Varuoa Hence it is rarely the spirit of David that shuddering 
awe that misery habit and martyr habit that we find in the poetry 
of Rig veda Rig vedie songs give us the exalted poetry of the 
subluno mystic flights tliat breathe the spirit of a healthy mind 

8 The Maruts along with Parjanya are supposed to represent 
the divinities that held the poets in awe The Maruts have in all 
thirty three songs addressed to them and they come next to U$as 
vn order of beauty and the cult of beauty they imbibe The first 
book alone gives us twelve songs They are sporting or dancing 
unassailable and resplendent in their car (1 37) They are sell 
luminous and have spears swords and glittering ornaments They 
even gather glory on their way This exultant host is tembly 
vigorous and mighty strengthening itself and dnnkmg ram They 
all move m a common fraternity as if led by some one who is not 
to be seen and the poet surprisingly questions 

Ko vo varsisths a naro 

divas ca gams ca dhutayah 

yat s m antam na dhutayah (1 37 6) 

Who IS your mightiest O shakers oi the heaven and earth when 
you shake them like a garments hem’ All are equally mighty 
M then; approach not onty the man Tcraft the mountain also yields 
and tlie earth like a man worn out by age trembles in fear These 
youthful and lovely bands so fond of ornamentation are also 
reputed to be s ngers Here we read 

Ud u tye sunavo girah fcastha ajmesv atnata 
Vaii> abhijnu yatave (10) 
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As they go they drop the ofTspnng of the cloud And while they 
pa«s along they talk together on their way, so at least does the poet 
imagine And he begins to doubt whether any one else has heard 
their talk' 

“Yad dha yanti marutoh sam ha bruvate ’dhvanna 
srnoti kas cid e^am” (13) 

AU Is prepared for their delight and the poets belong to them ever 
to live a complete life 

The first triplet of the next hymn, 1 38, is full of questions 
about their destinations and activities Then the poet turns the 
tables and offers a paradox “If the gods were to be mortal and the 
singer an Immortal then the hymner will never be loathed like a wild 
beast in pasture and follow the path of Yama’ The lightning bellows 
and follows them Uke a mother cow as the waters of ram are loosen- 
cn The various things they shake up form the mam theme of some 
of the songs addressed to them, and here the poets avail themselves 
of the wide expanses the gorgenous mountains and skies and the 
\ariogated picturesque presentations of nature 

The beauty of the Maruts is constantly harped upon in this 
collection They deck themselves for show with glittering orna- 
ments, and bind chains of gold on their breasts for beauty (1 64 4) 
They are self-moving brisk and unwearied (1 64 11) These swift 
racers glance like women <1 85) Singing the song and genera 
ting might they have put on glory They shine m bnght robes 
and pul on golden ornaments for their fair limbs As they yoke 
the prsati, the torrents of the scorched red stormy clouds come 
forth and moisten the earth like a skin They rush about like 
hf'roes and fight for glory like warriors While they pile the mov 
Ing cloud they are like birds on whatever path it might be fl 87 2) 
They are soortive and themselves admire their mightiness They 
are youthful, armed with glittering spears and decked with bright 
rings coming on the hghlning-laden cars and sounding sweet 
songs The swords add to their beauty (1 88 3) As they stir 
the woods, so do they the spirits of men 

The four songs of Agastya (1 166-168 172) have a sincere effu 
Sion of poetic feelings and an earnest longing It is Agastya that 
fought for a place for the Maruts in the Soma offenngs as it is 
svmboltsed in the dialogues 1 165 170 171 There is something 
of a friendly glow and a passionate endeavour m the'e songs 
These form a trilogy and hence fall outside the category of the 
lyrics 
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Like T dear son they bring the plcnsont mcalh and gaily sport 
In the assemblies Yet wherever their lightning bites armed with 
Its goary teeth it crunches up the cattle like a well aimed dart 
(1 1G6 C) A beautiful description of these bands arises when 
the poet observes that they have gold chains on the chests glitter 
mg omimcnts deer skin on shoulders and knives on fellies \\itn 
all these they spread their fame as birds their wings Moving In 
seclusion vuk clings to them close like a mans wife like a spear 
came<l rewarded She is a courtlj lady {sabhavatT vidalhy^) 
among them (1 167 3) And these never weary ones cling to the 
young lady os if she were a Joint possession U 1C7 4) This is 
Rodaii who follows them with loose tresses and heroic spirit like 
Surya The poet is eager to know the moving principle behind 
them (1 168 5) Their coming is wonderful for they gleam like 
serpents (1 172 1) 

Grtsamadi s song of the Maruts (2 34) represents the fear of the 
deity in the initial stages But os he proceeds he leaves those 
impressions and comes to view them os loveable friendly and 
compassionate And there is more of poetry in the imaginative 
approach of the poet to these deities In their strength they are 
terrible like wild bessts and In their glowing they are like flames 
of fire The stream listens to the roaring ol the tempest with the 
ears which are the waves raised by the storm and with those 
rapid ears they fly on their way The poet requests them to come 
with one mind to the rapturous pleasures of the meath like swans 
that seek thoir nests (2 34 5) and they must make the song swell 
like a mare and like the udder of a cow (6) 

Syavaiva has composed nine songs (5 52 GO) in honour of the 
Maruts The power of the Maruts in heaven and earth Is celebrated 
m the first song These lustrous ones have clotlied themselves in 
woolen robes on Panispi and took the lightnings for their spears 
The seer invites them as a maid docs her friend or lover (5 52 14) 
Their birth and activities favours and graces appear in a vision to 
the poet in the next song (5 53) with all the gorgeous anthropo 
morphic attributes The strength and the deeds of those renowned 
and illustrious Maruts form the theme of the next one (5 54) 
Over the broad field of the skies they march like a ship (4) Here 
again the nse of the Marufs and their decorations form the central 
part of the song Tliey have lances on their shoulders anklets on 
feet gold chains on breasts gems on the car lightmngs in hands 
and golden ornaments on their heads (11) This is a pictorial 
account of the Maruts givmg free vein to the stretch of the poet s 
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fancy. They shake the hca\enly vault for its luminous fruit, tl*e 
waters — 

12 “Tam nakam arj o agrthitaScajam 

Rusal pippalam maruto vidhunutha”. 

'Ihis IS a danng concept, a result of a delicately developed imagi- 
native faculty. 

The next song is the only one among the Manit-colleciion 
having a regular refrain bne — 

“^ubham yatam anu ratha avftsata" (5 55) 

‘Tneir cars move onward as they went to victory It is typically 
martial in tone and sentiment and befits a lyric dealing with the 
Maruts 

The next song (5 56> is more about the yoking of their chariots 
and their getting ready, whence pastoral imagery finds a place 
here Tne song S 57 has a better poetic glow and imaginative 
atrain This song is brought forth to them as heavenly waters for 
a thirsty one 'iney are full of wisdom and armed with daggers, 
spears, quivers, arrows, bows, horses and cars They have the 
lustre of the winds, robes of ram Like twins they are all having 
good appearances and beautiful decorations (4) These singers of 
the skies have acquired an iimnortal name, having a noble birth 
(5) Valorous deeds are in their heads, and ^rih has decked their 
forms 

The next song (5 58) speaks of the youthful Maruts as impe- 
tuous and radiant ones, and as lords of amrta They arc the 
givers of bliss They spring forth m greater quantities like days 
and like spokes (5) This is another daring stretch of the imagi- 
nation, the poet being able to find out an astounding fact in a very 
common thing — 

“ara ived acarama aheva 
pra pra jayante akava mahobhih” 

They are imagined even as the husband of the earth whom they 
have Impregnated (7), and out of their sweat they brought forth 
ram Earth shakes and quivers m fear as they march like a ship 
which lets the water in reeling (5 59 2) 

3 “Gavam iva Inyase irngam uttamam 
suryo na caksu rajaso visarjane 
atya iva subhvai ciravah sthana 
marya iva sriyase cetathS narah" 
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They arc beautiful to behold hke Ihe exalted horns of oxen like tli*. 
suns eje in the expanse of the firmament and like swift steeds 
They ‘iliow themselves like bridegrooms simply to make falery 
out of vanity They become stronger like well grown manly 
youths and cause the eje of the sun to wither nv/ay with the rainy 
floods 15) From the high skies to te borders they fly with might 
in lines like birds of the air They rush forth like the waters 
l5 CO 3^ and deck themselves in gold like young suitors (5 60 4) 

The last hymn of the fifth book (5 87) is again devoted to the 
Maruts The first half of all the verses ends with the words Evay 
£ marut as though it were a sort of refrain This is a v cry obscure 
song 


There are four songs of the Maruts by Vasi^tha Tht first 
eleven verses of 7 50 arc m Dvipada and the poet opens the song 
questioning about the radiant men He immediately jumps to tho 
conclusion that they alone know of their birth 

3 abhi svapubhir raitho vapanta 
vatasvanasah iyena asprdhron 

They plucked each other with their beaks ^ They strove roaring 
1 ke the wind They are bright in splendour and fleetest as 
they move Their power is mighty strength is firm spirit is 
Vaiight and minds are angry They- deck themselves like youthful 
onlookers at a gathering (16) stay at home like luminous young 
ones and drop the waters hke children or calves in play The 
other three songs (7 57 59) have very little of literary value as 
they are pre-eminently preoccupied with favours and graces aids 
and rescues riches and cattle and the hke II is surprising how 
the same Vasistha can compose songs on Ujas and Parjanya on the 
one hand with a great imaginative sensibility and on Maruts on 
the other with a purely matter of fact sentiment 


Syumara^mi has two songs of Maruts (10 77 78) These 
youths have toiled for many nights for these ornaments that thrust 
them These sons of the skies march fifte cfeer and grow 
strong hke horses ® They are mighty heroes and gallants but are 
1 ke horses fastened to the chariot They are splendorous like the 
oawns famous by themselves hke falcons and move hke birds 
scattering waters (5) By their songs they are like thoughtful 
singers cur ously beautiful to be seen hke kings and leaders of 


6 Cf 5 59 6 "D VO marya s no nccha gatana ” 
i 2*?^ MuUer Sac ed Books of die Volume 32 
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mankind like pure and unstamed heroes (1) They move by 
themselves like tempest (2), and shake every thing like the gales 
They arc mightj like armoured warriors (3) Thy arc united in 
one nave like the spokes of a wheel and ‘shed their precious balm 
like youthful suitors’ (4) They are hkened to the tongues of 
flame m effulgence, to the steeds and waters in moiement, to the 
seers in song, to Soma and the pressing stones in their deeds, to 
the rays of dawn in their visits and conscious toiletting, and to the 
rivers in their hastening 

Allied to these are the songs of Parjanya, only three in num- 
ber, but haMng a pictorial art (5 83, 7 101, 102) He makes the 
messengers of ram rush forth like a driver who whips his horses 
(3) As he moistens the earth the winds rush in, the lightnings 
fall, the plants shoot up, and lustre streams forth (4) He draws 
downwards the watery skies opening it and places the heights and 
depths on the same level (7) Vasiffha requests him to vouchsafe 
them the triple shelter and light t2) When he does not bring 
rain, he is like a sterile cow But he can change his figure as he 
wants (3) The poet conceives him as forming the germ of life 
m cows, marcs, plants and women (2) 

9 'This IS one side of the Gods But there is another side 
which is more pronunent, and which represents the true keynote 
of the songs addressing the deities In the songs considered above 
though there is not much of surrender and selfhumiliation there 
IS at least a spark of the fear-thouglit The poets always 
wanted to escape it, and they finally succeeded in that In the 
other songs they visualise the divinity as a friend first and then 
anything they like The deity belongs to the same level of exist 
cnce as the poet, and they both refresh and envigorate them 
selves to achieve the same results They fight side by side with 
a common mind and objective, and they always celebrate their 
vjctones together These are the songs of divine comradcrie, 
where Gods are treated as their relatives (2 29 4) 

Parucchepha's glad song of Vayu (1 134) is mainly contmed 
to gratify the mind of the deity while the gift of the sage gladdens 
him The deity has to wake up intelligence as a lover awakens his 
sleeping love (3) As he illumines the umverse, the dawns 
broaden their lovely garments for him in beautiful rays It Is only 
the weary coward that requests him for luck but he protects all 
by his law (5) Anila's song (10 168) breathes a still more fresh 
air The chanot of the wind has the voice of the thunder It 
reddens all and touches the skies The waters hurry along the 
traces of Vayu and they come to him as ladies to the festive gather- 
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mgs U) He is the germ of the world Ihe \ital air of the Gods 
People only hear his \oice but ne\er see his form (4) And an 
other poet m IQ 186 observes that Vota is his father brother and 
friend who gi\ es them strength (2) 

The Asvins are pre-eminently connected with amorous ex 
ploits and adventures and with the healing virtues always asso- 
ciating themscUes with mankind on the friendliest possible terms 
As an example we can take Grisamadas song 2 31) which is full 
of similes giving vent to the various friendly aids of these twins 
Their approach rings like the two pressing stones and they come 
to the tree of treasure like two misers They move like two 
heroes and come invited like two goats They deck their bodies 
like fair damsels and like a married couple They are further 
likened to horns hoofs cakravakas in the grey morning and to 
chariot wheels at dawn They have to carry the poets across the 
rivers like two ships and save them like yokes naves spokes and 
fellies They must be like two faithful dogs and preserve the 
seers like crutches They are even the tw o eyes hands lips 
breasts nostrils and ears These songs which struggle to approach 
them arc to be sharpened by them like an axe on a whetstone (7) 
Vasiitha calls them as a son does his parents (7 67 1) and invites 
them to his libations which are the lightnings for these thirsty wild 
cattle 17 69 6) 

Approximately speaking half a dozen songs of Asvins have 
the refrain The first occurs m madhvi nama srutam hav’am — 
powers of sweetness hear my invitation This sweetness or raadhu 
js a persistent note whenever they are spoken of they have a car of 
madhu a hide covering it a whip made of it and the like The 
next one occurs m 5 78— hansav iva patatam a sutan upa fall 
here hke two swans unto the juice This again brings forth the 
dominating spirit of aesthetics in them. The next famous song 
of the Asvins is by Syavasva (8 35) where the first seven triplets 
are in Upanstajjagati and the last is in pankti havmg maha brhati 
in the midst Each tnplet has a refrain of its own retaining a 
common element throughout the first seven triplets namely sajo- 
sasa usasa suryen ca They are of one Mmd with Usas and Surya 
The first tnplet has the burden Samam pibatam aivina The 
succeed ng ones are i$am no volham asvina tnr vartir yatam 
asvina urjam no dhattam asvina adityair yatam alvina 
Somam sunvato asvina and asvina tiro ahnyam The last triplet 
differs from the rest and reads — a yatam asvina gatam avasyur 
vam aham huve dhattam ratnara dasu?e Instead of making out 
eight difierent 'hymns here as senne have done it would be better 
to consider the whole as a ctmscious endeavour on the part of the 
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poet Both the metre and the refrain m the last triplet clearly 
prove that it vtas a late appendage the main content ol the layman 
IS only aoout requesting them to accept the soma juice, the in- 
spired song and me solemn rite With this meagre idea the poet 
has been successful in composing a beautiful lyric full of music, 
rhythm and melody It is unique as an aid in dancing and inviting 

Just like Grtsamada’s song t2 39j we have another by Bhutansa 
(10 1U6) addressing the Asvms Here a greater attention is paid to 
the torraal art and to the verbal jugglery Literarj conceit is 
couched in a hgurative language that docs not yield its significance 
so easily us it catches our ear Here they are compared to plough- 
ing bulls, eager guests, glorious envoys, the wings of a bird, two 
choice animals, fire, wanderers, sons fathers kings rays, well fed 
hills, horses, rams, mad elephants, water bom jewels, powerful 
heroes, flying birds, giants, cars, bees and a few more 

There arc a good number of pleasant songs addressed to Indra, 
of which 1 32, 2 12 and a few more have been previously given 
The mam theme of all the songs is lus exploits, his flghts with v^tra, 
vala and other marauding forces Another such beautiful song is 
10 99 Uis relations with Soma have yielded a rich poetic harvest 
In all these narrations he is mainly invoked and represented as 
a friend of the seers, Viivamitra craves his mighty friendship 
(2 31 14} He is asked ta come mth auspicious ietendshtp (13 d 
1 32 18) He IS even represented as friendly minded (1 35 6) 
They offer Soma to get his help (1 37 8), and with their songs they 
make his might perpetual It is an ancient bond of friendship 
(6 18 5) It is his friendly rapturous joy that wins the battle 
(6 19 7) He IS an ample coat of mail and the champion of Vasistha 
and with him for friend he can face any foe (7 31 6) Maruts saved 
the man from min and from sin (1 168 8) And a poet exhorts, 
‘let every mortal choose the friendship of Savitar (5 50 1) 

But with all this Indra is not a purely material and matter of- 
fact deity, whose comradene they wanted Indra too has a spiritual 
side Vasistha requests him to give wisdom to the poet as a father 
gives to his son, so that he may still live and look upon the light 
(7 32 26), for Indra is a pnest and a seer (6 16 17) It is this 
trait that appears again in the monologues of Indra Vaikuntha, where 
he identifies himself with the whole creation in a semi mystic way 

VifJju is another conspicuous divinity in the Rig Veda who is 
represented by the poets as a fnend of man giving light His abode 
is beautifully described — 
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Tad vi|noh paramam padam 

Sada pasyanti surayah 

diviva caksur atatam 

Tad vipraso vipanyavo 

jagrvarasali sam indbate 

Visnor yat paramam padam (1 22 20 21) 

I* IS the loftiest place laid as jf it were the eye of heaven and 
seen eternally by the wise It is most subhme and the ever vigi 
lant singers lovers of the holy song light it up They make it 
manifest having moved with the deity m perfect unison and to 
unravel these mysteries they have composed five songs the first 
three by the great mystic D rghatamas and the last two by the 
equally great sp ritualist Vastftha Vi 5 nu is famed for his three 
strides all of which are filled with sweetness and imperishable ]oy 
(1 154 4) There is the well loved meath in his well loved man 
Sion to which the poet wants to soar (5) He strode away for 
freedom and for life (1 155 4) He is often spoken of as the 
fnend of Indra (1 156 4 5 etc ) The person who ador s him with 
all his spirit wins a great benefactor (7 100 1) He gsve good will 
to all men (2) the humble place and they have implicit trust in hi n 
for safety (4) 



HISTORICAL CHARACTERS IN THE 
MUDRARAKSASA OFVISAKHADATTA 

llv Dc. PitikAfii 


1 

The JVfudrJroI^aio' of Vfci3khadatta Is one of the few historical 
dramas of Sanskrit Iitcruturc Tlic historical texture of its plot has 
been intcrs^oscn lAith ingenious situations and tensions that heighten 
the dramatic quality of the epochal exents depicted in it Tliougli 
the manipulation of the intrigues and stratagems through which 


I Hie (jAte of the cornpfttiiion «f the miufriirdlioin L« ihreuiiMi in uncertaintv 
SevertI Kholars sre Inelinol to place Vuakhadatti In Ihe (mirth century AJ5, 
the period of CandragupU If Vlkremidiljr* IK P Jayaswal, Indian Anti'jua™ 
(1913) pp 2(Sr’^, Slen Konow fnifutn Aniniverv (1914) pp C6 ft Hillebrsndt, 
Zeitifhnft dtr DciiOchcit AforpenUnd^hen Ceiell*ehe/t '18S3) pp 1150 IT S 
firikanthii 6Aitrin. fidfan ffieconcel Quarterly (1331) pp )63*C0j Jsrl Charpen- 
tier hikes him to b« • contemporary of the bter Gupta* [Joumat ef the Roi/al 
Aetadc Sodcii/ <1323) pp ^ ill In the bhoratardievn of ihc drama which 
Ls the main tmirce of Information oliout the date of the author the rnadm^ 
‘'DastivarmAn", RanttvArman" and Avantivarman arc also fomd iruicad of 
Candraeupta" He Rni two of (hc*c names are net known to ua from any 
hlatarfckl amiree. but two Avantnannarj are tjuite well-known In history (ha 
Maukhari Kinj; Avantivarman who ruled at Kanaui in the seventh century A£ 
and whose aon Crahavarman was married to ilarsas sister lUlh&iHi and 
Avantlvamtitn, King of Kaimlns. who founsheO m the nlntn centuiy 
K. 11 Dhruvs In the Introduction to hu ediuon of the Mudrordlcfosa (pp X3u, 
VI!). V. J Antani in fndion A»((<|uary |(I3S) pp 43-51] and R S Trip.Slhi in 
hiA ffUtory of Kanfluj hold that the Avantivarman in question wai the King of 
Kanau) referred to above, whercai If Jacobi IW.ZK.M IT, pp 212-16) thinks 
that he wraa the King of K&intlra mentioned above Jacobi has idcntiricd Iho 
eclipse mentioned In the play, with that which occurred on 2 December SCO A^ 
Cub o* Dhruva )ias shown, the way in which tlie King of Kiumira is Ircitcd in 
the play precludes the possibtlily of any reference to Avantivarman of Kaimira 
In the oharataWHcyo As a rnattcr of fact, the whole argument of the ascription 
of the play to the lime of one A^ant»varmon is weak In view of UiUebrandt s 
opinion that the variant Avantivarman Is mosl probably a later Inlerpolalion. 
[b K De. Vifdkhadatta, D C Low Volume f p 50 (T ] 

With regard to the theory of the contemporaneity of Vu.ikhad3tta and 
Candranpta II Vikramaditva. some facts and considerniions dcseive pointed 
emphasis In the bfiaraterakva of the NtidrarSkfan (\qi 18) the boar-incar- 
nation of Vi$nu Is invoked and there U a poignant reference to the resting of 
the Earth-goddess on the edge of hw protruding tooth In the second bne of 
this verse the king Candragupta is likened to the Bonr-incamatJon of Vljnu in 
having supported the earth on his arms ~ 
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the political genius of the leading characters finds expression is 
purely the product of the dramatists imagination, the bedrock of the 
play IS histoncal in character and the dramatis personae arc to a 
considerable extent historical personages Canakya, Candragupta 


cave in the Udayagin hill neay Bhilsa In this cave the robust and vlnle figitfs 
ot the Boar-incamation holding the frail and frightened body of the “ftn- 
goddess on his tooth is sculptured against the background of a multitude of small 
figures One leg of the figure is t»nt on a rock and the other is straightcnw 
while the hands press the loins in the movement of ascending onwards 
pose and frame of the figure breathe a Tilrit of defiance and advance In the 
Udayagin caves there is also an inscnption engraied at the instance of Vlrasena 
who states that he went there with Omdragupta when the latter traversed those 
regions m course of his conquest of the whole earth JJ f ^Fleet, Corpus 
InscTiptionum fndicenim lU No 6 Ime 5 TTTWF J 

It IS, thus, manifest that the visit of Candragupta occasioned by hi* campaigns 
gave a unique importance to the Udayagin hill which drobbed with sculptu- 
ral activity as a consequence of the same The image of the Boar incarnation 
rcseumg the earth appears as a national emblem of the campaigns of wndra- 
gupta It IS the iconographic representation of the sp nt that moved the wa™ 
and expeditions of (he early Guptas against the remnants of Saka ®t!d 
the anarchy of contending local chieftains. Hence it is in the fitness of thin^ 
that this image has been datrf about 400 KS> fThe Vaknjakil-Gupta ^ge m 
A ltekar and Majumdar p 415) The conception underlying and arunutma the 
bharscoixikva quoted above unmistakably Incorporates the apint of the Boar- 
image asioeialed with the reign of Candragupta n Besides this the ei^rMSierv 
irunadbendhubhrityefi in the bbemtovokya has been interpreted by K P iiaya- 
ewal to refer to the association of pnnee Bandhuvarman of hlal^ with 
Caadngupta Ccnseioua of the chronological difficulty involved in this syn- 
chronism Jaj-atwal conjectures that Bandhuvarman had coroe away to the 
court of Candragupta against the wishes of hia father Visvavarman [fndan 
Antiquary (19U) p 27S ] This view is nothing more than a happy guess and 
cannot be pressed very far The only tact ibat emerges horn Oie above dis- 
cussion IS that the association of C^diragupta with the Boar incarnation m 
the bharatavekva sugge^ a sinking resemblance with the image of the 
Varaha cave in the Udayagui hiU that is connected with the movements of 
Candragupta n 

Besides this consideraUon, the whole Idea underlying the composition of 
the plays relatmg to the exploits of Caindragupta Maurya fits in very aptly 
with the tune of his namesake Candragupta U Vikramaditya In addition to 
thia the fragments of Visakhadatlas play Devicandragupta demonstrate that 
the author was connected with the court of Candragupta whose deeds he 
dramatised in an elegant manner The writing of both these plays in the time 
of Candragupta Vikramaditya assumes a singular topical interest S V Sohom 
has coniectured that the name Rakaasa m this play recalls that of Sikhara the 
minis ter of Candragupta Vikramaditya with the letters read in a reverse order 
[S V Sohom The Wudro of Bakrasa m Vuakkodatra a flfudrarakaasa in Journal 
of the Numismatic Society of India (195$) Vol XVIU P 138] But this is a mere 
guess In short, among the theories of the age of Visal^datta that which 
relegates him to the time of Candragupta Vikramaditya is most appealmg and 
plausible 

As regards the source of the plot of the Urudrorafesajo the oft quoted 
express on of Dhamka the commmtator of Dhananjayas Doaarupaka that the 
drawA is based oo. the Bphatkatha fees bwti afe).? reiiyitd \iy C H Cbattelji 
[Some observations on the Brthotkatha and its alleged relation to the Mudra~ 
raksaso Indian Culture Vol I p 209] Besides this tie pain leaf manu 
scripts of the Dasampaka with the Aooloka of Dhanika in the Government 
Oriental Jilanuscripts Library of Madras do not contain this expression Hence 
It IS clearly a later interpolation and cannot be given any credence [V 
Raghavan, The Brihotfcafha the Mndraraksosa and (he AcalokO of Dhanika on 
the DosarSpaka ibid. Vol I p 491] Therefore it is futile to conclude that 
tlm chametera of the Mudrerahtata are not found In the Bnhatkathi le 
the Bnhatkalhamon]an and Kathdsaritsapara are the creations of the play- 
wnghts imagination To investgate the authenticity and historicity of the 
characters of the Mudrarafcsasa we have to ransack ether sources 
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and the Nandas are well known historical names As regards 
Parvataka the suggestion of F W Thomas and H C Seth that he 
IS identical with Poros rests on a sound footing ^ Besides these 
characters there are some other personages in this drama to whose 
identification I want to invite the attention of scholars 

It 

In the Afudrarah?asa if Caoakya is posed against Rak^asa 
Chandragupta has his antagonist in Malayaketu Malayaketu nas 
the son of Parvataka and an ally of Candragupta But after the 
assassination of Parvataka at the instance of Cmakya he sided with 
Rak$asa in an effort to avenge the murder of his father At his 
disposal were the contingents of Kuluta Malaya Kasmira Sindhu 
and Persia led by Citravarman Stnhanada Pu$kar5ksa Suseon and 
Mcghanada respectively But the machinations of Canakya foiled 
the designs of Malayaketu and brought about the rapprochement of 
Candragupta and Rak 5 asa As a result of these intrigues TfaJaya 
ketu was captured and brought in the court of Candragupta ® By 
that time Rak$asa had been won over to the side of Candragupta 
and at his instance his life was saved and his patrimony was re* 
stored* Hence Malayaketu evidently returned to his dominion In 
the north west together with his armies which included the contin 
gents of Yavana mercenaries 

We know from the History of Diodoros (Ch 34) that an Indian 
general named Keteus was killed m the great battle of Gabiene 
between Eumenes and Antigonus® Keteus was in the army of 
Eumenes and the battle m which he fell took place m Iran m 316 
B C® He had two wives and both offered to bum themselves on 
his pyre the matter was referred to the Greek generals who decided 


2 F W Thomas Cambndge History o/ InH a Vol 1, p 471 H C Seth On tbe 
{dent flcot <m of Poroa and ParvataUa lad an Htstoncol Quarte ly (1941) p 173 
Buddha Prakash Poros Annals of the Bhandorkar Oriental Research Inst tute 
(1952) pp 19S 233 

1 5( At isHPm t 

Mud S akiaaa Act 7 Telangs ed (on. p 313 
4 TpTtr— TPP^ ^ '•t‘^ tnir ar UPufnT 

TRT I 

iTismtpTT iTTr- atTPrcPT^^r ft'=TTPr^ 


Ibid pp 313 314 

5 J W jrCrtndlc The /noas/oti of India bir Alexander the Great p 369 

6 K. A TTIakanta Sastr Aye of the Hondos end Mauryaa p 103 
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m favour of the burning of the youn^ wife as the elder one was with 
child 

The presence of the Indian battalion led by Keteus in the 
army of Eumenes is significant from another point of view also We 
know that Eudamus the Thracian was asked to assume charge of 
the Indian satrapy by Alexander when he was advancing into 
Karmania and heard the tidings of the rourder of Phihppus Euda 
mus was a partisan of Eumenes and was therefore disfavoured by 
Antipater the regent of Macedonia frona 321 to 310 B C , who ap- 
pointed Pithon as his nominee In 317 B C Eudamus left India to help 
Eumenes and Pithon who took the side of Antigonos left India 
about the same time It is stated by Diodoros that Eudamus mur 
dered Poros As I have shown m my study of PoroS this event, 
in all probability refers to the assassination of Parvataka at the 
instigation of Canakya mentioned in the Miidrarafcjasa According 
to the drama Par\Blaka was murdered at Patabputra Hence it is 
likely that Eudamus with the Greek forces under him necompanied 
the armies of Candragupta and Poros to PatoUputra and was tipped 
by Canak>a to murder that formidable rival of his protege But 
the drama shows that Cinakja manipulated the affairs In such a 
Wtiy as to convince Malayakelu that his fathers death was due to 
the conspiracies of Haksasa Later on matters were composed m 
an amicable manner and Malayakctu retired to his kingdom in the 
northwest together with theYaiana forces that were probably accom 
panied and commanded b> Eudamus® Thence Eudamus went to 
the 1 elp of Eumenes and it is quite possible that the Indian gcreral 
Keteus went with him 

The nme Keteus corresponds to the Indian word Ketu which 
recills the name of Malayakctu In fact the word Ketu hns 
been used for MalajTiketu In a punny icrso of the Afudrn 
rnkjosa'* Ilcncc the idcntit> of Keteus and Malayakctu rests on 
a firm footing which is strengthened by the fact that among 
the Indian princes whose presence at the battle of Gabieii tnav 
be traced in the reference to Keteus Malayakctu answers best to 
the circumstances of the case as shown abose 

t TlutlclHrprtiVS li, Ptyrrtt re rll 

8 In ihr VkJ <1 ti I 0 ©ne D nnrata b to ha p T irurrd In Ihp rrl nuP 

nf Carutmpuol» apH ParvataVa ThU P m© U m>n ffrtty pon fn I an an;l me is 
••TOPtM to rmlty-t m* that it U • ratiar of the rJiP’r o' rudsmus. rf m unit 
lin-o V- n« rhenfllratl » m ar uni ti a >» Ti» » luF* nf lory «i names at we 
pa hrr from ihc Jaina wtirk A««”arlJ)a M nl Punyavijiya) ch 1 j8 
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The \ery name Malayakelu enshrines a quaint historical remi 
niscence We learn from Arnan that Poros coveted the kingdom 
of the K§udrakas and the Malavas who repulsed his attack’® and 
armed themselves to the teeth to guard their independence The al 
liance of the K^udrakas and the Malavas implied in the remark of 
Aman recalls their confederate mihtary arrangement referred to by 
Panmi m the gaijasutra of IV 2 45 

V S Agrawala has shown that this reference relates to 
the period preceding the in\ asion of Alexander ” It is quite likely 
that it alludes to the joint armies of these peoples who had come 
close to each other in the face of the menace of Poros The pro 
longed enmity of Poros and the Malavas probably lies at the basis 
of the naming of his son as Malayaketu ^ Thus there is a singular 
historical appositeness in the name of Malayaketu 

The identi5cation of Keteus and Malayaketu demonstrates his 
historical character and throws light on the later part of his life 


The Mudraraksasa refers to a relative of Candragupta Maurya 
named Maharaja Baladevagupta or Bilagupta He is shown to 
be inclined towards Malayaketu in view of the prospect of better 
fortune But Canakya won him over and strengthened his loyalty 
for Candragupta as of other leading persons We learn from Jama 
sources that the name of e ruler called Balabhadda who belonged 
to the Maurya dynasty and was ruling at Rajagnha is connected 
with the Third Schism (nmhova) of the Jama church caused by the 
disciples of Asadhacarya in Seyawiya (Setavya) m 214 AV * We 
also know from the same sources especially the Titfhogahpairmaa 
that the Maurya dvnasty was established in Magadha in 210 AV 
Thus Balabhadra of the Maurya dynasty was a contemporary of 
Candragupta Maurya who founded the Maurya empire This Bala 
bhadra (Balabhadda) seems to have been a local administrative 


10 J W MCrintlle The /niaion of Inda hy Alfra der the Great p 115 

11 V S Agrawala Ind <l a* knou>n to Ponlni pp 463 569 

12 In til s connect on it is necossarv to remark that malaya as used in the 

re vtJfj "a fWiWfc et mw- rte rnft. 'r3w» ^ my 

Ir be o! the norlh west whose name may corre^oond to the vord malaya It 
IS defin te from the Jlfudmrakrosa that malaya belonged to the northern groun 
of peoples In a read ng n HiUcbraRdts ed ton the express on rf^inniTftrTT 
s also found wh ch strongly supports the dentiScalion of malaya with the 
hlatavas or hlaftol. 


13 JI dra aksaia Act m Pp 170-171 
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14 Shantllal Shah The Trod tional Chronology of the Ja nos T 78 
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officer under Candragupta Maurya He appears to have shown some 
interest in the ecclesiastical and liturgical disputes of the Jama 
church as the association of his name with the l^rd Schism shows 
Considering the events of the lime of Candragupta we are entitled 
to think that Mahar3ja Balagupta, the relative of the great founder 
of the Rlaurya dynasty, mentioned m the Mudraraksasa, is identical 
with Balabhadda of the Maurya dynasty who was a contemporary 
of Candragupta according to Jama traditions It is likely that 
Chandragupta appointed him as an adnunistrative officer at Rajag^iha 

IV 

In the MtidrarSkfasa Virldhagupta Is an officer under Rakgasa 
He does the work of a spy m the guise of a snake-charmer We 
leam from the Divi/aea^na that Radhagupta was a minister of 
A^oka 'c In the light of this information the name Viradhagupta 
assumes some historical signiAcance 
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GUJARAT BRAHMANAS— ARE THEY THE 
DESCENDANTS OF KANAUJIAS ’ 


Uy Shim V G P\sDr\ ma 

(Herr-i Insi i te of Ini n t IT stoyyanJCHhu f \ iv er*s Col CQe Bombnj I) 

^Vhile going through the book Gujarati Atakono Itifias by 
Prof Vinodmi Neelakanth 1 came across on page eleven a section 
captioned as Sur names as per religious performances (Dharmiica 
knyano lagati atako) under this heading Prof Neelakanth sur 
mUed and gave a list of some forty-eight surnames The similarity 
of these with those of Northern Brahmanas struck me I thought 
that there should have been somewhere some kind of link m bet 
Vrcen these two provincial groups And thus I searched a little and 
my findings convinced me to a certain extent of my presumptions 
According to Porf Neehkanth the following surnames convey 
purity amongst these Brahmanas — 1 Awasthi 2 ITpadhyaya 
3 Chaturvedi 4 Tn\edi 5 Tnpathi 6 Dave 7 Dikshit 8 Dwiwedi 
8 Pindya 10 Pande 11 Shastri 12 Josh 13 Pathaka 14 Awa 
satthi, etc Out of these Dave (6> Pandya (9) and Awasatthi (14) 
are quite corrupt forms of Dwiued tKanyakubja) > Dube (Corrupt 
form in Kanaujiajas) • Dave (Gujarati) Pandit (Kanyakubja) » 
Pandey (Kanjalmbja) » Pandya (Gujarati) Aswathi (KSnyakubja) » 
Awasatthi (Gujarati) etc respectively The Gujarati language is 
famous for its corrupt nature is is conveyed by th«* following 
couplet — 

Pttt ■atjT jhhi ipt 

< 1 =^ ii 

Now turning to the historical evidences we find the following — 
In the Grant of Dadda IV Prasantaraja we find the references 
of grants offered to Brahmanas of Kanyakubja H D 
si7tef 1.’? hsi of Vurirgste o^fd Vastsi’^’a it fftlJ 
be noticed that the two Brahmanas came from Kanyakubja (to 
Gujarat) The Kanyakubja and Ahichohatra cases may 

bo doubted as the plates m which thev are mentioned are not 
I’enmne Moreover the term Vastavia if it is correctlv used sug 
gesls that the Brahmanas lived in Kanauja and Ahichchhatra while 

1 r Bt/HLFR Two Grants of Dadda IV Pra anlsraja" El Vot V P 38 
3 ff D SAtlKALIA "Archaeology Gujarat" Append x E. P $8 

tfi 
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their lands were in Gujarat which is ordinarily not belie /able 
Dr BUHLER as well states that some of those Brahmanas of Dasa 
pura or Kanyakubja or Mandsore who had migrated to Gujarat 
proceeded further and further and settled in the Khandesh dis 
trict of Maharastra province The concrete evidence of this 
can be seen in these parts at present Tliere are hundreds of 
famibes of Kanaujias in Khandesh though now scattered through 
out Maharastra and adjoining provinces due to employment etc 
As is said they were living in different groups the major of which 
was at Dharangaon 19 miles away from Jalagaon the District 
place of East Khandesh Here one characteristic differentia can be seen 
between Gujarat and Khandesh Kanaujas viz that the (migrated) 
Brahmanas of Gujarat mixed up completely with the people of that 
region while those of Khandesh kept a distinct entity keeping 
affinity to the places of their migration or say origin This is by 
way of a little d gression Conung to th® point further Dr 
SANKALIA^ states Evidence is also available though meagre of 
the Brahmanas migration into Gujarat from such distant places as 
Pataliputra and Kanyakubja 


During the Chalukyan period also the Brahmanas who were 
invited came from important Mulha of Kanyakubja or Ujjain and 
they were offered the grants i e Agraharas ^ who then established 
their system in the Gujarat settlements And thus the designs 
tions of Kanojia Vndanagara Sihon etc may ha\e originated at 
this period and applied to Brahmana settlements who then resided 
or came from Kanyakubja Anandapura Sihora respeehi eJy Thus 
Dr SANKALIA hints with his above pregnant remark the probabi 
hty of their migration to Gujarat thereby concurring with Dr 
BUHLER but rather in a somewhat subdued tone Dr SAWKALIA 
believes the plates of Dadda TV as a forgery But majority 
of scholars do not accept this view And if at all wo treat this 
theory of migration as unacceptable then to what could we allude 
the presence of the Kanyakubja Brahmanas in Gujarat for centu 
nes"* In Saurashtra too we fnd them from the time of Siladltya 

in” 


3 S/iVK4LfA op tit P 206 

4 IWd P 206 

5 Tbid P 207 

® S'* SlMSTRl Annals of Reports of ArehaooloR cat Dirpartment 

uaroda Stale 1910 Pn. 16-22 

In the Grant of S 1 d tva m (CupU> Year 357 1^ r6-r A D n-e find 
lonat on of land to one Tt<ta harrnan Br'htmna belot^nff to Chatman 
family from G rinacara Linw 


Hfi'TTnrpT fjHifur+m (qj it— 

Itere the presence of Chaturvcdiii Brahmana Is allu led to Clrlnattar 
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The king Mularaja who conquered Gujarat and Saurashtra, had 
too invited the Uttanya Brahmaijas These Brahmanas were call 
ed as Audichyas Perhaps these Audichjas may also be Kanya- 
kubjas^ Dr BVHLER^ also refers to Alularaja of Kanauja, uho 
conquered Gujarat Mularaja and hts successors settled in Guja 
rat numerous colonies of Brahmanas, who down to the present 
day, are called Audichya'' — 'Northerners Mularaja gave Siijiha- 
pura or Sihore as Agraharas in East Kathiawad and Stambhatirfha 
etc ® to those who came from North The offenng of Agraharas 
to the Brahmaijas who came from Kanyakubja Pataliputra 
places IS quite clear from the Dasapura evidence viz Agraharas 
offered to — 

1 Surya at K^irasara in Sangama Khetakavisaya ^ 

2 Kanyakubja Bahuj-icha Rigvedi Bhatta Madhava, son of 
Mahidhara in Kamaniya ^odajata Bhukti in Gujarat ”, 

3 Kanyakubja by name Bhatta Govinda son of Mahidhara 
who belonged to the community of the Chaturvedm family of 
Kanauja a village Umbara in Gujarat’®, 

4 and the grant in Unkaleshwara visaya 

Now from the foregoing discussion if the theory of the migra 
tion of Northern Brahmanas is accepted then the question arises 
as to why only they were invited The answer to some extent is 


Thus it seems that they were living there prior <o Sitaditya 111 and might have 
migrated sometime back When did this migration take plac«^ We cannot say 
with certainty With probability it can be stated that it might have taken 
place during the Golden Age of the Guptas As prior to this Hinduism was 
not patronised so vehemently by the Emperors Guptas patronised Hinduism 
as a passion and it was but natural that the Brahmanas the uppermost and 
sacred class must have been revered by them and the system of granting 
Agraharas started in wide abundence S Bhima Shankar also states that it is 
doubtful whether such grants to Brahmanas prior to Guptas m Anc ent India 
were offered by anv other dynasty (Evolutran of the Brahmamcal H •rarchy 
Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society Vol No V P 252 ) And 
if this be at all any criteria then it can with proximity be stated that this 
system of granting lands to Brahmanas in Gujanil m ght have been imitated by 
the later rulers o' Gujarat SauraHra And as such ‘he migrat on of th“ Brah 
manas from North to Gujarat, prohahly might have taken place either just 
after Saiojiilta. Giui>a.a Uakibiffla Balha. dsuymiV. •w itter tb* crm/viftst. 
Chandra Gupta II Cir 38S-40t AD Ths his also been referred to bv Java 
swab wh le editing Arva Manju Sn Mula Kalpa verses 700 to 107 Yet 
substantial proof is vital to prove this conclusion and a further research may 
throw considerable 1 eht on this vexed question and others allied to it 

7 SANKALA on cit P 208 

8 Dr G BUffLER Ind Anti” Vol No Vh P 183 

9 FORBES Ra«a Mala Vol No I P 65 

10 Dr C BUHLER 2 Grants of l^dda TV PWsantaraja B.I V Pp 37-41 

11 Dr C BUHLER Cunara Grant No II Ind Anti Vol” Vn Pp 61 63 (or 

Umeta Grant of Dadda U ) 

12 BUHLER Gurjara Inscription No HI A New Grant of Dadda 11 Prasantaraja” 

Ind Anti " VIL Pp 183 200 

}3 Ibid, Pp 183 20<) 
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indicated m the supposed supenonty of Kanyakubjas halted m the 
saying The next question may be asked , ‘was there 

scarcity of learned Brahmanas in Gujarat region’’ The answer 
to this question is indirectly hinted by MacCnndle and learned 
K M Munshi Of course the substantial proof is lacking Mac- 
Crindle in his book “The Commerce and Navigation of the Eryth* 
rean Sea to India”, states, that the Western India (including Gujarat 
and Saurashtra) was the commercial centre Our learned Munshi 
in his ‘Gujarat and its Literature from earliest time to 1852 A D ”, 
(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1954) states that there was a dearth of 
the Brahmanas or Pandits m Gujarat, because it was a purely 
commercial centre and as such the spiritual aspect was not paid 
Its due tribute Hence there was a vast dearth of the didactic, 
philosophical literature in the past m Gujarat And hence I think 
that the North Brahmanas may have been called to Gujarat tO' 
settle offering Agraharas as an impetus, which is quite clear from 
the above discussion 

Thus when the theory of migration of the North BrSbmapas 
to Gujarat is accepted then it becomes quite evident, that there 
should be suniUnty m the surnames of the lUnyakubjas and Gujarat 
settled KSnyakubja Brahmanas. some of whom to the present day 
call themselves as 'Kanaujias and marry only with their counter 
parts 


U Thlj W&rm.U«» b tupplltd by one «f mr rnesreh fnend* trem Gujurit 



A NOTE ON THE NON-MENTION OE 
SATIYAPUTRA AND KERALAPUTRA 
IN ROCK EDICT XIII OF As'oKA 

By D®. C. C. D is GupTv, ® b s , pu. d (Cal.), pn d. (Cantab). 

Pro/enor of History, kanskrtt College, Calcutta. 

The object of this note is to explain the significance of the non- 
mention of Satiyaputra and Keralaputra m Bock Edict XIII of 
Asoka Satiyaputra and Keralaputra occur in Bock Edict II of 
Aioka In Bock Edict II Satiyaputra occurs in five different recen- 
sions, VIZ , Gimar, Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra and Jaugada It 
occurs as Satiyaputo (Gimop), Sotiyaputo (Kalsi), Safiyaputro 
(Shahbazgarhi), Sa[t»]ya[p]tt[tra] (Mansehra) and SafiyapuLtje 
(Jaugada) In this portion the Dhauh recension is mutilated In 
Bock Edict II Keralaputra originally occured in six different recen- 
sions, VIZ , Gtmar, Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi. Mansehra, DhauU and 
Jaugada, but at present it is broken in Dhauli and Jaugada recen 
sions It occurs as Ketalaputo (Gimar), KeLtalajputo (Kalsi), 
Keradaputro (Shahbazgarhi) and Keralaputra (Mansehra) 

In Bock Edict II it is said that “eve^where in the dominions 
of king Devanampnya Priyadatsln, and likewise among (his) 
borderers, such as Chodas, the Pan^yas, the Satiyaputa, the Ketala 
puta, even Tamrapanu, the yona king Antiyaka, and also the kings 
who are the neighbours of this Anfiyaka-everywhere two (kinds of) 
medical treatment were established by king Devanampnya Priya- 
darsin, (viz ) medical treatment for men and medical treatment for 
cattle’* (Gimar Version) An almost similar kind of translation 
may be made of other recensions found at Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, 
Mansehra, Dhault and Jaugada One point of importance which 
should be noted here is that in this portion of Bock Edict II a few 
clear cut divisions are mentioned, viz, (1) everywhere in the domi- 
nions of the king Devanampnya Priyadarsm,® (2) Chodas, the 
Paudyas, the Satiyaputa, the Ketalaputa, even Tamrapanji, the yona 
king Antiyaka, and also the kings who are the neighbours of this 
Antiyaka are mentioned as (his, I e , Asoka’s) borderers The word 
used for the word Tjorderers' is prachavitesu (Girnar), amta (Kalsi), 

1 Inscriptions of Asoka by E HulUsch, p 18S^ 193S 

2 Ibid, pp 3-4 1925 

3 Ibid, p 184, 1925. , 
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Lajmlaibhahbazgarhi; nta (Mansehta) ci iffi Uaugada) *■ These 
borderers may be divided into four groups viz (1) the Paiidyas 
the Lhodas tnc Sati>aputa the Kcratapuia which arc in the far 
South 1.2) Tdmraparni t,3) the jona king Antiyaka and 14) the 
kings ftJjo are the neighbours ol Antiyaka 


in Hock Ldict Aili where nsOKa spoKc oi ttnamma mjaya, le, 
the sprcaa oi ijuctclmsm ne said xnat nc naa sent missionaries to 
tne Dortitnng uomiiuuns Here is a sigi meant ime wnicn snouid 
oe quoted me relevant portion is quoted Dclotv (F) iyaiu t-u mu 
uctariui ipipcsiia ye aiiaimjtna tijaya tQ) «hiej c«a 
puna ladhe iietanaLmpii ci«a s'lotes/iu t/ia afesfm a 

s! anu pi tyojjana snateshu oitoj Aliyoge iramloj yo L«o i 0 
/paj lam cha tena A[m] tiyogcna chotali 4 lajune Tulamaye [wjma 
AmickiLne naj ma Atoka namo Atikyasniidole namu nichani 
C/io^a Pa fidiya otam Tanbapamiya hetomeu [u] (R) hetamcta Ihi] 
dallajja vuatasht Yona Kambojeshu Nabhal.[aJ Nabhapani tibh 
Bhoja Pitimkye tsrt]u Adha P[ojiadet«h]w l»l o] valo [Djeta[iia3 
mptlvaisha dhammnnutshai thi onuraioi iti (S) yto]*® Pt duti 
Devana[inpjtyasa no yamh t(e]pt sutu Bevlanolmpttjyamya 
dhlammaj tmtam «li]dhlajnalml dhamnumiisa [tinj dholn0ma[mj 
anuvidhtyama [olnuotdHtyisoino [ch]a^ This is translated as fol 
lows (P) But this by Devanampriya via the conquest by 
morality tQ) And this (conquest) has been won repeatedly by 
Devanampriya both here and among all (his) borderers e\en as far 
as at (the distance of) six hundred yojanas where the Yona king 
named Antiyoga (is ruling) and beyond this Antiyoga (where) 
four-4-kings (are ruling) (vir the king) named Tulamaya (the 
king) named Antekina (the king) named Maka (and the king) 
named Alikyashudala (and) likewise towards the south (where) the 
Chodas and Pa^dyas (are ruling) as far as Tamrapanji (R) Like- 
wise here in the kings territory among the Yonas and Kambojas 
among the Nabhakas and Nabhapamtis among the Bhojas and 
Pitimkyas among the Andhras and Paladas — everywhere (people) 
are conforming to Devanampriya s instruction in morabty (S) 
Even those to whom the envoys of Devanampriya do not go having 
heard of the duties of morality the ordinances (and) the instruction 
in morality of Devanampriya are conforming to morality and will 
conform to (it) ® 

If we make a comparative study of this portion of the Kalsl 
recension of Rock Edict XID along with the above-quoted transla 
tion of the Gimar recension of Rock Edict n then we find that 

4 InscnpUons of Asoka hy E Uultisdi. p IBS. 1925 

5 Ibid p 46. 1923 

6 Ih d, p 45. 1925 
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here in these two portions of these two inscriptions there is a \ery 
close parallebsm so far as the different place-groups are concerned 
First, sarrata uijitam/u of the Gimar recension of Rock Edict U 
IS equivalent to tktjda luLjaJ- vuatosht of the Kalsi recension ot 
}iock ±.ajLi AJjj i^eLOnoiy, amta oi zne Aaisi receziswit vi Aoix 
isuict 11 IS cquivaieai lo atesrtu of the iGilst reLei.sion oi Koci^. Eciici 
XUi tieie witmn tms group we hnd C/*oda I'omipijt/a iattyapuco 
lie Lialaj puto in the Kaisi r^ension ot Kock Edict li, but in itock 
Edict XiU we find Choea Paiudti/a only in the Kalsi recension It 
IS important to note that the mention oi these four names is found 
m all the recensions ot Rock Edict II i e , the Girnar, Kalsi and 
Shahbazgaihi recensions In the Dhauu recension the portion where 
these four names occur is broken, whereas in the Jaugada recen 
Sion the portion where the name Keralaputra occurred is broken ' 
It IS, therefore, necessary to conclude that these four names occur 
in all recensions of Rock Edict II But when we make a study of 
the relevant portion contained in Rock Edict XIII then we find a 
fundamental difference which must be taken into serious constdera 
tion In Hock Edict XIII ue find the mention of Choda Pamd ya 
m the Kalsi recension In other two recensions, viz those of bhah 
bazgarhi and Mansehra we find the mention of Choda Pamda in the 
Shahbazgarhi recension and Choda Pamdtyc in the Mansehra recen 
Sion After the mention of these two temtones we find the men 
tion of Tambaporjimya with the expression auam Tambapamniyo 
m the Kalsi recension, Ta[m]bapam[90ya in the Shahbazgarhi 
recension with the expression ouo Tatmlbapanitnilya, Tambapatia] 
Tiiya in the Mansehra recension with the expression a TambapuLni] 
niya There is no breakage here in this portion of the inscriptions 
contained in the Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi and Mansenra recensions The 
relevant portion contained in the Gimar recension is broken It is 
sigmficant to note that there is no mention of Satiyaputra and 
Keralaputra in this mscnption le. Rock Edict Xin ramba[pa]miii 
of the Kalsi recension of Rock Edict II is equivalent to avam Tamba 
pammya of the Kalsi recension of Rock Edict XIII AviUyoge [n] 
dma yona loja of the Kalsi recension of Rock Edict II is equivalent 
to AUyoge nam[a] yo na la of the Kalsi recension of Rock 
Edict XIII In Rock Edict ll there is the expression ye cha amne 
tas[a Ahntiyogasn saftnalmfa Ia(}7ano which has been translated by 
Hultzsch as ‘and the other kings who are the neighbours of this 
Antij oga ' 3 Tins has been amplified in Rock Edict Xni by the 
expression atfa] AUyoge ndmfal yo[nu la] [pajlani chn tend 
A[ml(iyopena chafnii 4 lajane Tulamaye [«d]mta] Amfcf.i[ne na] 
tna Mflkd noma AhkyashitdaJe nama which has been translated by 

7 It u certain that these four naines also occurred 

S Jravrfpiftan# ol Asifks b) E p 29 1925 
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Hultzich as> where the Yoiia king named Antiyof,a (is ruling) and 
beyond tins Anliyoga (where) Iour-4 Jungs {ofc ruling) (viz the 
king) named Tulamaya (the king) named Antckina (the king) 
named Maka (and the king) named AUl ynshudala ® There is no 
doubt that the expression as found in Rock Edict XIII is an ampli 
fication of the expression contained in Rock Edict II It is there- 
fore clear that the most important point of diiT^rcnce between Rock 
Edicts II and XIII so far as Ih s point is concerned is that wliceas 
in Rock Edict II v/e find the mention of Satiyaputra and Kerala 
putra we do not find the mention of these two kingdoms m Rock 
Edict XIII This point winch has not been noted before by any 
scholar rightly deserves study 

Before taking up the study of this problem it is necessary to 
see the opinion of different schoHrs on this probl'^m Senart 
Smith Bhandarkar * Rapson** Barnett’-* Mukherji I* Barua ® 
Bloch ’ awd NUakawlha. SasUv ® wot exphuned the non men 
t on of these two states in Rock Eldict XIII 

It therefore seems that the non mention of Satiyaputra and 
Keralaputra is quite significant and should be seriously cons dcred 
The only conclusion which wc can arrive at i5 that Asoka did not 
send missionaries to Satiyaputra and Keralaputra to spread Bud 
dhism There can not be any other conclusion except this 


d bisenpUons of Asoka bv- E UuUzsdt, a 48. 1925 

10 Ind an Ant quary Vol XX, p 249 1891 

11 Asoka by V A Sm Ih pp 43 80 156, 1909 

12 Asoka by D R Bhandarl^r pp 29 41 43 45 48. 230 1932. (Second Edition) 

13 Canibndge History of India VoL 1, p S15 1935 

14 Ibd pp 595 59$ S99 603, 1935 

15 Asoka by R K. Mukherji, pp 15 21 131 1928 

16 ^ota^and his mscnptions by B M Barua pp 69 77 79 109 111 ff 165 

17 ^s inscrptions d Asoka Par J Boeb p 130 1950 

<So Mauryas by K. A. N lakantha Sastri. pp 43 44, 

.uo, 251 19 j2 



PRAKRIT AND JAINISTIC STUDIES FROM 
1953 TO 1955* 


B\ II C Biia% \m, >f a , i*h 1) , 

Ilcinl of Vte Dep irtm nt of Gujarah Bharaliyi Vidytt Uhainn, 

liombay 


Fellow-delegates and Friends, 

I express my aeep sense of gratitude to the authorities of the All 
India Oiiental Conference for electing me to preside over the Prakrit 
and Jauusm Section of the present session Though I feel to be un- 
worthy of this honour, I have bowed down to the choice in the spirit 
of an humble devotee receiving the holy prasaoa at the temple of 
Sarasvati and hence I can crate your pardon if my address is felt 
to be inadequate or deficient on an> account 

The designation of this Section restricts the field of Indology 
assigned to it to Prakrit languages and literature, and to the Jam 
studies based upon Prakrit as well as non Prakrit sources ‘Prakrit’, 
we all know, is a very loose term hat mg div erse and varying applica- 
tions For the purposes of the AH India Oriental Conference it ex- 
cludes from its province at least Pali Linguistically it is conve- 
nient to consider Middle Indo-Aryan as divisible into the three 
successive phasra called Early Middle and Late Accordingly the 
term ‘Prakrit’ figuring in the name of this Section is to be understood 
to cover all the varieties of MIA , excepting Pali and perhaps the 
Aiakan dialects which belong to Early MIA 

The main tasks, problems and diflicultics of the Prakrit and Jam 
studies have been sufficiently characterized and emphasized time 
and again from this chair by m> distinguished predecessors and 
many of their remarks in this connection still possess more or less 
rcle\ancc notwithstanding the numerous and valuable contributions 
to our subjects since 1940 when for the first time an exclusive 
section came to be assigned to Prakrit and Jaimstic studies The 
ciilef reasons for this have been obMously tTie lack of interest and 
paucity of trained workers m the subjects of this Section, which on 
that account compares rather unfaioumbly with other branches of 

• PressdentHi ot iht Fraknt «iut Jalriam Seclicpn al Ihe Eiliileenth 

Session ot All Indu-i Onental Conference held at Chidambaram on the 26lh 

27lh and 2Sth December. 1955 
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Indological studies maintaiulng a high rate of od\ance Of late how 
ever there have been clear signs of growing improvement m the 
above situation and any dissatisfaction felt on this score is to some 
extent dispelled by the fact that though small the band of workers 
in this field of investigation is an intensely devoted one and that 
its untiring labours have been producing creditable results 

Keconstruciion of the huge highly complex and multipartite 
edifice 01 the nisiory ot Indian L.uUurc is an enormous undenaking 
ot tne Indologists and we on our part arc requirca to contribute to 
it by reconstructing as laitnluity and as ponectiy as possible our 
side of the structure But authentic and exhaustive cuiture-hisiori 
cal studies based on Prakrit and Jam sources can result only when 
m the first instance all the relevant original materials literary aa 
well as archaeological are published and secondly the entire mass 
of data contained in them is systematically collected and critically 
interpreted But we are as yet a long way from completing even the 
first stage of the journey It still remains our mam usk to bring to 
light and tu study properly the \ast amount of unpublished materials 

With these preliminary remarks I pass on to a survey (which I 
regret I have not been able to make all inclusive) of research work 
done in our subjects during the two years intervening between the 
last and the current sessions of the Conference And in this I would 
request your assistance wherever you can supplement and correct my 
information 

During the period under our survey very little has appeared in 
what can be conveniently called belles lettres section of MIA lUera 
ture The JinadatUiJchi/ona duoya (Singhi Jam Senes Bombay 1953) 
edited by A M Bhojak contains two Prakrit works g’Ving the story 
of Jmadatta one by Sumati and another anonymous They are in 
mixed prose and verse and are to be dated before the eleventh cen 
tury Ghanasyama s AnandosimdaTi (Motilal Banarasidas Banaras 
1955) IS another Sattaka edited by our great veteran scholar A N 
Upadhye whose studies in this Prakrit dramatic form began with 
his edition of Rudradasas CandraletJui (1945) We are eagerly 
looking forth to his edition of the famous Prakrit Campu Kuvalaya 
tnalft which is at present wwder ptml 

As contrasted with the paucity of new publications m helles 
lettres the activity in bringing out and studying religious and philo- 
sophical literature has been commendable Of course a standard 
and authentic edition of all the Jam canonical works along with the 
early commentaries still remains a great desideratum but sectanan 
efforts to publish indivndually the religo-philosophical texts and 
commentaries continue The Suttagame edited by Pupphabhikkhu 
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(Gurgaon Punjab 19o4j is a hand} edition of the eleven Angas 
tnougn one cant oi be sure about tne autnentic or critical value ot 
this vexi Ihe U laracinuayana edited by K D Vadekax and W V 
Vaidya is lime moie lua i a reprint ot J Charpentiers earlj 
edition 1 ew commemc»iy on tne iJaitavejaiiya viz the common 
tary by bumaii nas apyea*ea tt>evunand Laionai Jam tTirstaKoddnar 
beiiea buidi ijsjj ouiing me period under survey Xnis senes as 
well as i< e newly loundea Prakni fext bociety of Delhi nave under 
piint d lumber ot other commertancs also on ditlerent canonical 
texts In the bthunang hamavayang (Gujarat Vidyamth 1955) 
Daisukn Maivama has given a lauiuui Gujaiati rendering of the two 
Angas with a lew unimportant omissions and topical rearrangement 
and consolidation Tne veteran scholar Hiralal Jain continues to 
devote tus untiring energies to the stupendous task of bringing out 
the Siddnantas ot tne Digambaras Volumes 10 11 and 12 of the 
Saikha ^agama completing the fourth division called Vedono 
have come out while the ne\t volume is to appear within a few 
days The publication of the other Siddhanta works too have mam 
tamed their progress Volumes second and third of the Mahabandha 
or the Mahadhavala along with Hindi translation (Bharatiya Juana 
Pitha Banaras 1993 1994) have b<>en brought out by Phool Chandra 
The same scholar m collaboration with Kailash Chandra has also 
given us the third volume of the Ka^ayapahuda of Guoabhadra with 
the Cumisutra of Yativrsabha and the Joyadhov-ala of Virasena (AH 
India Dtgambara Jam Saogha Mathura IQaS) Bharatiya Juana 
Pitha of Banaras derserves high credit for giving us good and neatly 
printed and got up editions of several valuable original source-books 
of Jamistn It has to its credit Akalacka s Hajavorfika a com 
mentary on the Tativarthasutra edited along with a Hindi summary 
of the texts by Mahendrakumar Jam (ISoS) Pujjapadas com 
mentary on the Talltrrrho edited by Phool Chandra (19o9) and 
Vadlraja s commentary (Virarona) on Akalankas Wyaya tnniscava 
part 2 edited by Mahendrakumar Jam (1054) 

Tliere have been a few important attempts to present a syste 
matic account of Jainism or to study and discuss its d fferent aspects 
Sukhlal Sanghv i one of our great authorities on Indian philosophy 
has given us in his Hindi work Cor Tlrtha kar (Jain Cultural Re 
search Society Banaras 1993) his valuable observations on the teach 
Ings of R^abha Ncmi Vardhanuna and Parsva The History of 
Philosophy sponsored bv our ?h*ustry of Education includes m its 
first volume (1953) a section on Jain Philosophy wTitten by A 
Chakravarty In h s lectures Religions of Ancient Indio {University 
of London 1953) the eminent French Indologist L Renou has pre- 
sented to us a brief but lue d a«»unt of Jainism also The Outlines 
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oj Jama Philosophy (Jam Mission Society, iJanglort, lUo4) by Mohan 
lai Menu is a iiuiauit. coiiirtouiion lowarils eiuc‘il*it"*B scVLial uoc 
inncs and prmtipits ol jainu>m Aspects oj Jaums’'! IJam Mission 
bociciy tjangioie, ijooi uriiigs logctncr live ariiCics on various tacts 
oi Jam culture and philosopny wriitcn by Wathroal latia, A CtiaKia- 
varty, P II Jam, Indukalu Jnuveri and i C bhastn 

A part ol our task is to make available lor study important works 
Oi reiigious-diuactic and aevouonai literature me Jams, a vast 
amount ol wmeh still lies buried in the Bhandaras As recent 
atiempls m tile direction may be noted the baimidhitontm aur 
jf{opadesa iVir beva Mandir, Delhi 1954) edited with on introductory 
essay in Hindi by Jugalkishor Mukhtar, which contains commcntancs 
on tne tv.o works respectitely by Prabhacandra and Aiadhara as also 
a Hindi commentary, Samantabhadra s Samictnu Dhaniiflstislro (Vir 
Seva Mandir Delhi 19a5) by the same scholar with a literal Hindi 
rendering and an extensive learned introduction, Katnakuranfia 
iruvakacara with the VacamJu of Sadasukha and a Marathi trans 
lation (Jivaraja Jama Granthamala Sholapur, 1954), Asadhara s Jma 
sahasranamo witli his own commentary and also that of Srutasagara 
(Bharatiya Jnana Pitha, Banaras 1954) edited and translated into 
Hindi with an introduction by Hiralal Jam, Arhaddasa s Bhorya 
janokanthabhorana translated into Hindi by Kailash Chandra (Jiva 
raja Jama Granthamala Sholapur 1954 ) and the forthcoming new 
edition of the Dohas of Saraha called Dohakosoyiti, wluch along with a 
parallel Hindi rendering has been prepared by the indefatigable 
scholar Rahula Sankntyayana on the basis of b c eleventh century 
palm leaf manuscript acquired by him. It is to be pubbshed by the 
Bihar Hashtrabhasha Panshad of Patna 

The vast field of Jam mythological literature presents a rich 
but little explored mine of matenal highly important from the point 
of view of folk lore and other studies Recent publications m this 
subject include the second volume of the Afahapttra/ic (=Guna 
bhadra s Uttaropurai a) giving Sanskrit text and Hindi transla 
tion by Pannalal Jam (Bharatiya Jnana Pitha Banaras 1954). two 
volumes of my edition of the Paumacariu an Apabhramia Puraijic- 
epic on Jam Ramayana with an extensive introduction and glossary 
(Smghi Jam Senes 1953) Subhacandras PuiideJvapurana edited and 
translated into Hindi by J P Shastn (Jivaraja Jama Granthamala 
1954) Damanandms Purafiosarosamgroha (Bharatiya Jnana Pitha 
Banaras Vol I 1954 Vol II 1955) giving the life-stones of six Tir 
thaftkaras edited and translated into Hindi by Gulabchandra Jam 
and the Dharmasarmabhyudaya giving the bfe story of the Tlrthan 
kara Dharma translated into Hindi by Pannftlal Jam (Bharatiya 
Jnana Pitha Banaras) H M Jo^son continues her valu 
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able English translation of Hcmacandras Puranic epic the Tnjnj 
jisolakapuru^accnta of which five volumes have been published so 
far (the Gaekwad s Oriental Senes Baroda) From Germany has 
appeared Bruhn s learned dissertation on the Caupannamahapunsa 
cnnya of Silacarya presenting an exhaustive critical study of that 
Prakrit text on Jam mythology In his paper The ftainaytina Version 
0 / Stlacarya as /oiind m the CaupannamahapurisacaTiya (ABORI 36 
19'^5) V M Kulkami has compared the bnef outline of the narrative 
found in SilScarya s work with those of Vimala and Valmiki 

Next we take up the works relating to the linguistic study of 
Prakrit The evolution of Middle Indo Aryan was a highly complicat 
ed affair shrouded at numerous points in complete obscunty Ranty of 
authentically representative contemporary sources of information m 
tncate and prolonged exchange of linguistic material between various 
dialects increasing divorce of literary languages from the corres 
ponding spoken forms by high degree of standardization and styhza 
tion these factors make the study of Middle Indo-Aryan bnstle with 
almost insuperable difficulties Still as more and more sources of mate 
rials are brought to light many an obscure point can become elan 
fied Critical editions of two important Praknt grammars have ap 
reared during the per od under survey P L Vaidya 1 as edited The 
Praknt Grammar of Tnvifcramn (Jivaraja Jama Granthamala Shola 
pur 1957) with useful introduction numerous appendices and a con 
cordance of the Sutras of Hemacandra and TnvikraTna M M Chosh s 
edition of Ramasarman s Prnkrtakalpataru (Asiatic Society Calcutta 
1954) gives the original text commentary indices and an appendix 
containing the texts of the Prakrtcnnsasava of Purusottama the 
Prakrlakamndherm of Lankesvara ami the PrnkrtnlaksHTto from the 
Vt-mudharmottaro Besides these T T S Copalacharya has 
brought out Prakrtamamd pa (Vol 1 Mysore 1953) a com 
mentarv bv Aooav'va D ksila on the so called Valmxki sittros 
RaghunStha s Prakrbmanda a short manual of Praknt grammar 
basort on Vararuci s Prokrtaoraknsa is shortly to be oubl hed bv the 
distingusihed ssrant Jimvijava Muni in the Rajasthan Puritattva 
Senes Among modern 1 nguistic stud es of Prakrit we have to note 
the Prukrt Bhasa (in Hindi) by P B Pandit (Jain Cultural Research 
Society Banaras 1954) which attempts a short but critical survey 
of the evolution of M ddle Indo-Arvan and touches the difficulties ^nd 
problems Inherent in the study of the subject and Sukumar Sens 
Jfistoncol Syntax o/ Aliddle Indo-Aryan (Indian Linguistics 13 1952 
53) which forms a companion volume to his highly valuable Compa 
rotiic Grammar of Middle Indo-Aryan (1951) The Midd c Indo 
Aryan Reader prepared by S K Chatterji S Sen and G De giving 
snecimens of various Middle Indo-Aryan dialects m their develop- 
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ment through the centunes will, when published, supply a long felt 
need of the students, as the Readers of Jacobi and Jam ha%e now 
become out of date 

Etymological studies of individual words reveal to us at times 
some hidden currents of the stream of linguistic evolution. But 
such studies dealing with or utibzing Middle Indo Aryan linguistic 
material have heen very few P Tede^co has made a very learned 
but unsound effort in his paper Sansfcrit KitsaTa 'Skilful, Welfare’ 
(JAOS 74/3 1954) to derive that word from Sk sukrta through its 
suppo'^ed developments sn Lola, sufcola The fact that to explain 
some MIA words of obscure development we can secu'*e valuable 
help from extra Indian sources is illustrated by Sukumar Sen’s Four 
Indo Aryan Etymoloytes (Indian Linguisttcs, 14, 1954), wherein 
among other words he has considered MIA dhuda 'daughter’ and 
satisfactorily explained its phonetic development with the help of its 
IE and II precursors In the same volume of Indian Lmgusitics 
S M Katre discusses the phonetic relation between Tiranhu, Teran- 
fcu(Ica) and Tnraami occurring in the Nasik Cave Inscription Nor 
man Brown interprets Praknt Vanadate occurring in a Jam text 
as 'tree sao, self control (Language, 30. 1954) 

The results of F Edgerton s intensive researches on the language 
of north fndian Buddhist texts have been published in three menu* 
mental volumes — Buddhist Hybrxd Sanskrit Vol 1 Grammor, Vol 
II Dictionary and Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Reader (Yale, 1053) 
As a result of his highly elaborate and thorough studies Edgerton 
has come to the conclusion that the language of these text# is not 
Sanskrit but ‘a partially and mperfecUy Sxnskntized Middle Indie,’ 
to which he gives the stjle of ‘Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit’ Besides 
Pall and the dialect of the Buddhist Dhammapoda, the dialect which 
underlies Buddhist Hybrid Smskrit was the third one to pre- 
serve the Buddhist Cannons This has been explained jn short by F 
Edgerton in his lecture The Nature of Buddhist Hubnd Samkrit 
(Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute XI XII, 1955) 
Several points from Edgerton’s works have been diseuss'^d in their 
revnews of the same bv J Brough In The Lanejunoe of the Buddhist 
Bansfcnt Texts (BSOAS 16 1954) and by H W Billev m Buddhist 
Sanskrit (JRAS 1955) Another asoect also of Buddhist Hybrid 
San«knt pro\ cs to be of nb'O'bmp Interest Some of its features find 
rarallels in Apabhrain'i Tins asuect ha*- been inveslicrt,ted b\ S N 
Ghcsil in Anabhramsa ond Post AueM min*! Fenture* in the Earh/ 
Prakrits (IHO 1954) v herein theauthorv.hilo noting correspondence 
between some phonetic developments and forms occurring m Earl> 
Prakrits on the one hand ard those in Apabhr’msa and its Inter phases 
on the other, Is at times led awav bv c >rprn''i''l rc-"mblanco3 Thg 
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same scholar’s English translation of Jacobi’s Introduction to the 
BhamsattaKaha (appearing serially in the Journal of Oriental Insti- 
tute, Baroda) makes available to a wider class of students the first 
pioneer scientific study of Apabhramsa Apabhramia studies have also 
attracted recently two more scholars One of them is K de Vreese, 
who has cntically examined the interpretation of several illustrative 
stanzas from the Apabhramsa portion of Hemacandra’s Siddhahema 
in his two articles Apabhramsa Studies (JAOS 74 1954), though one 
may not agree with all of his interpretations A Dravidian Turn in 
Apabhramsa (JRAS 35 1954) by the same scholar points to a fruitful 
direction of investigation It is a part of the wider question of the 
mutual influence of MIA dialects on one hand and the Dravidian group 
of languages on the other Our attention has been already drawn to 
this in the past especially by several studies of the Desya element in 
the MIA vocabulary and of the Indo-Aryan loans in Dravidian In 
the paper in question de Vreese attnbutes to Dravidian influence the 
development of peculiar Apabhramsa idioms expressing 'motion from’ 
by locative alone or coupled with a participle meaning ‘being stand 
ing* The problem is highly interesting and equally important 
because these modes of expressing motion from’ are quite charac- 
teristic of the NTA languages bke Hindi Gujarati Marathi Bengali, 
etc The fact however that this idiom is very widespread common 
and current from the earliest period among the NIA languages should 
be properly emphasized It should be also investigated whether 
conditions like the large-scale use of a Dravidian language by influ 
ential socnl groups of North India ever obtained in Medieval and 
later times (as could be attested m the case of the Persian and 
English influences) to make possible on the part of the NIA languages 
the absorption of this foreiim idiom The alternative of parallel 
developments requires to be critically examined L A Schwarzschild 
too appears to have occupied himself wnth the historical studv of 
MIA grammar In 'The Possessi\e Adiectives of Late Prakrit 
(Journal of the Roval Asiatic Society 19o4 127 136) he critically 
imestigates the derivation of Apabhramsa mnbara tuhara etc as 
also the related NIA material 

The importance of Middle Indo-Aryan and especially its late 

dressed Several attempts not quite so critical ha\e been made in 
this direction thouch most of them ivould rath®r fall within the pro 
\Tnce of Now Indo-Arvan studies Here are to be included Shiva 
rrasad Smha’s Kirtilafa ntir Arahattbn bhan fAIlahabad 1955) his 
article Prdkrta remnaie k» Bha*a me Prnnn Braja le Tattia (Kalpanli 
1955) and Nam\ar Sinhas Hindi ke Vtlns me Aoabhram^ la Yoq 
(Allahabad 1954), V S Agarawals Noitta’ m ApabbramJo Lifera 
(lire (the Journal of the Oriental Institute Baroda 1955) fixes 'sea 
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merchant as the meaning o£ that word occurring in Jayasiss Padu- 
■mavat with the help of its earlier occurrences in Apabhramsa and Late 
Prakrit literatures This also illustrates the value of Late MIA for 
the interpretation of Early NIA texts 

The number of texts and studies pertaining to the category of 
scientific or gastric MIA literature that appeared recently is very 
small Anjali Mukhopadhyaya s Arya Metre (the Journal of the 
Oriental Institute Baroda 1954-55) taking a peep into that metre s 
origin and variations in early literature H R Kapadia s Illustrations 
of Letter dtagrams (JUB 23 1954) describing the diagrammatic 
variety of the Cito-Jcouya from Sanskrit and Prakrit \erse literatures 
of the Jains and P K Modi s edition of the little Prakrit handbook 
of palmistry the Karo-TakfcJmna (Bharatiya Jnana Pifha Banaras 
1954) exhaust the list Among the important works of this class 
shortly to be published we can mention the Angatnjja an early 
Painna text on prognostics that is very rich in cultural data edited 
by Muni Punyavijaya for the Pmkrit Text Society Delhi Padma 
nandms Jambiidioapcrnnatti being edited by H L Jam and A N 
TJpadhye for the Bharatiya Jnana Pitha Banaras, and the two volumes 
containing H D Velankars editions of se\eral works of Prakrit 
prosody viz the Vrttojattsamuccaj/a of Virahanka tlie Kavtdarpom 
the Gathalak$afia of Nanditadhya the ChanAahkoia of Eatna^ekhara 
the Staj/ombhucchandas of Svayambhu and the Prakrit metres in 
the Janasroyt to be published m the Ra3asthan Puratattva Senes 
Jaipur In this connection it is to be noted that Rahula Sankntyayana 
has made available from bis Tibetan collection fragments of a e 11th 
century palm leaf manuscript of the St ayambbuce/mTidns The text 
portions from this Ms fortunately fill up some of the lacunae of the 
incomplete Baroda manuscript which was till now the only a\ailablc 
basis tor the printed text of the St oyambhucchanda'? They are im 
portant from several angles In them we recover a part of the 
genuinely Prakrit section of the Sucrt/ambJn ccbnndns which thus 
thoroughly bears out my earlier speculations on this point The fact 
that this manuscript gives parasavarna nasals instead of the anusvara 
more consistently than the Baroda manuscript fre hl^ raises the pro- 
blem of the phonetic value of the anusvara in Apabhramsa ortho- 
eraphy Numerous Priknt poets are made known to us for the 
first time and some Prakrit and Apabhramsa versos found anony 
mousl> in Hala Vaijalaogo and Hcmacandra are nssigncd heie n d" 
finite authorshiD The Spai/nmbhiicchand'’s strengthens our jmores 
Sion that a nch treasure of classical Prakrit and Apabhr'»msa litera 
ture has been i^■ct^le^ably lost 

Jain art too presents a rewarding field of invc'tipsfion We may 
note some of the recent contributions StclH Itr^mrich s Art of 
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India (London, 1954} and H Zimmer’s The Art of Indian Asia (BolUn 
gen Senes, 1954) include descnptions and discussions of Jain archi 
lecture, sculpture and painting In The Jam Sculptures from Ludol 
(Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, 1954), U P Shah has given an 
account of the five sculptures found a few years back from I-adol in 
North Gujarat His Studies m Jam Art is to be shortly published 
by the Jama Cultural Research Society, Banaras 

Most of the efforts made to collect various cultural data from 
Jam and Praknt sources have been of a very limited character In 
Jam Aaam Grantho ki Mahattvapum Aabda suctya (Nagari Pracarml 
Patrika 59, 2011 V S ), J C Jain collects information about some 
groups of terms from the Jam canon U P Shah’s Numismatic 
Data from Early Jain Literature (Journal of the M S University of 
Baroda 3, 1954) supplements the data gleaned earlier by J C Jam 
in his Life in Ancient India as depicted m the Jam Canon (1947) 
The same scholar points out in his article 'The So Called Mauryan 
Polish in Jam Literature (Journal of the M S University of Baroda, 
4 1955) the cultural significance of a stock description occurring in 
some of the Jam canonical texts 

In his various contnbutions that appeared during 1953 1955 in the 
Bharatiya Vidya Journal of the Oriental Institute Baroda Indian 
Historical Quarterly, The Poona Orientalist and other Indological 
journals B S Agrawal has collected and studied cultural data on 
textiles and garments weights and measures foods and drinks, 
family letters and state communications etc from Early Prakrit docu- 
ments from Niya in Central Asia H R Kapadia has gathered to 
gether The Jain Data about Musical Instruments and published them 
in four instalments (The Journal of the Oriental Institute Baroda 
3-4 1953 55) In Forcicn Elements in Jama Literature (IHQ 29 
1953) U P Shah has speculated about the foreign origin of some 
mystic syllables figuring m the Jam mantra literature Here also be 
long four other contributions H L Jam s An Old Literatiin/ 
Reference (from Pusvadanta’s Naunkumaraennu) about Vanarata the 
Founder of the Carja dynasty (Nagpur University Hisloneal Bulle 
tin 1954) V Rashavan’s Great Women m the Historu of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Classical Literature (Vedanta Kesan 41 1954) U P Shahs 
Great Women in Jainism (Holy Mother Birth Centenarv Volume 
1953) and N L Rao s Eminent Women of Karnataka (The Quarterly 
Journal of the Mvthic Society 45 19541 including along with other 
matters information about some Jam women known from literary 
and inscrintional sources Hisfoncal and other information about 
nartirulnr Jain sacred nlaces is given in B S Vinods Maaadh (in 
Hindi) (Taina Cultural Research Societv Banaras 1954) in A C 
Sen’s Rdjagrha and N&landd (1954) and «m Jayantavijaya’s Holy 
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Abu \ol I (translated from Gujarati and prefaced with an informa 
ti\e survey of the Jain arcluleclure of Gujarata and Saurashtra by 
U P Shah Yaiovijaya Jam Granthmal I Bhavnagar 19o4) In the 
Historical Geoprepby of Ancient India by B C Law (19o4) informa 
tion has been culled from Sanskrit Pali Prakrit and other sources 

Next we pass to contributions pertaining to cultural history and 
chronology Studies in Indian Literary History (Vols I fi. II) (Singhi 
Jam Series Bombay 1954) embodying a part of the life long scholarly 
labours of P K Code contain sc\ oral articles bearing on the history 
and chronology of Jam works ond authors V V Rlirashls Samso- 
dhan MuKtavali Part I (in Marathi) Nagpur 1954 contains four 
contributions about Prakrit literature 

In Acarya Sinilionandm King mal er and PonftiJ (IHQ 39 1954) 
A R Baji discusses the share of that Jain Pontiff in establishing 
Madhava I the founder of the Ganga dynastj on the throne of the 
Kongudesa and in converting him to Jainism In his note the Sctu 
bandha Autliorship and Date (The Saugar University Journal 1 
1954 55) R Upadhyaya has come to the conclusion that Pravarasena 
H was the author of that epic Kalidisa was the name of the scribe 
and the work is to be dated C 415 A D P K Codes T?ie Date of 
Vaeiideias Commentary cn the Korpi rania ijan of RajascKliara 
(Oriental Thought 1 1954) fixes the date between AD 1450 and 
1750 S N Ghosals The C/ronoloyy of the ProiTtapaii gain end the 
Chandahkojo (ABORT 35 1954) cons dors the relation of these two 
prosodical texts B J Sandesara has given a note on Some 
Digambara Jam works composed in Gujarat and Saurashtra in Sans 
hrit and Apablirantsa (Journal of the University of Baroda 3 1954) 
In his Literary Circle of MaHomatyo Vostupala (Singhi Jam Senes 
1953) he has given a systematic and detailed account of many Jam 
authors and their works belonging to the times of the minister Vastu 
pala (C 13th Cent) D L Narasimhachar s Old IConnada Literature 
(Karnataka Daisana 1955) Includes in its survey all the important 
Jam works of Early Kannada In the History and Culture of the 
Indian People volumes 3 and 4 (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Bombay 
1954 1955) the chapters on Language Literature and Philosophy in 
elude very brief accounts of Prakrit and Jam Literature Art and 
Philosophy by H D Velankar H L Jam 1 N Banerjee A M 
Ghatage and A D Pusalker 

It should be observed that it is now high tune somebody attempt 
ed a systematic history of Praknt language and literature Numerous 
Apabhramla works too have recently come to light as can be gathered 
from the puhl shed catalogues of the MSS collections at Amer 
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Jaipur etc They call for a few trained scholars to edit and study 
them critically 

Contributions about inscriptional sources include the Jam ;$il^ 
lekha Samgraha, Part II (MDJG, Bombay 1954) edited by Vijaya- 
murti, and the Interpretation of two Jam Inscriptions tn Lucfcwouj 
Afuseum (IHQ, 3, 1934) beanng dates of the eleventh centurj, by 
D C Sircar. 

Much of the Prakrit and especially the Apabhramsa lexical mate 
nal IS commonly shared by Apabhramsa and Early Nev. Indo-Aryan so 
that texts in the latter edited with glossaries or word indices are use- 
ful for the study of the former Some such recent indexed publications 
may be mentioned here (though olhenvise they fall within the 
domain of New Indo-Aryan studies) $aytuatafca Prakaraxia of Nemi 
candra with three Balauabodhas by Somasundara JmasSgara and 
Merusundara, Nala Davadantt rasa of Mahiraja, and Pracm PhSgii 
SamgraK all edited by B J Sandesara (the last one m collaboration 
With S Parekh) (M S University of Baroda 1953 1954 and 1955 res 
pectnely), Rcuantagin rdsu, NemtruiNio cotufpadika and Sirithuli 
hhaddaphSgu edited by myself (Forbes Gujarati Sabha Bombay 
1955), and C5r Phagtt Kdvyo edited by K B Vyas (Forbes Gujarati 
Sabha Bombay, 1955) Ukti ratnakara, edited by Mum Jmavijaya, 
containing several Old Gujarati oufcttkas and extensive word indexes 
ts expected to be shortly published in the Rajasthan Pucatattva 
Series of Jaipur 

Lastly we shall note the bibliographical and reference literature 
There have appeared during the period of the present survey The Des- 
cnptive Catalogue of the Government Manusicnpts Library at Bhan 
darkar Oriental Research Institute Vol XVII (Jam Literature and 
philosophy — Agamika Section), part fifth (1954) prepared by H R 
Kapadia and Hajasthdn fee Jam SSstra bhandaro ki Grantha Svci (in 
Hindi) Vol n, prepared by K C KasUwal (Jaipur 1954) The latter 
catalogue lists and briefly describes (with badly reproduced colophons 
and text passages) more than 3700 MSS belonging to the collections 
of the Digambar Jam Mandir of Lunkaranji and Digambar Jain Bapa 
Maniir oi Tera'npanTnis loofn in Jaipur Tne latter pubtication for 
the first time brings to light numeroim Apabhramsa literary works 
Publication of the descriptive catalogues of the MSS collections of 
all the Jain Bhardaras as also yearly bibliographies of Prakrit 
and Jaimstic studies will be of great help to the workers in our fields 

This brings me to the end of my bare and incomplete survey 
Before concluding I would like to emphasize the urgent need of pay 
ing greater attention to the Praknt studies at our Uni' ersities In 
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terest exinced in these studies is quite disproportionate to the impor 
tance of the Prakrit languages whether w e consider them from the 
linguistic literary historical or cultural point of view The study of 
Sanskrit should be considered incomplete without an adequate know 
ledge of Pah and Prakrits and accordingly these latter should be pro- 
perly represented in the Sanskrit curriculums for different stages of 
the University studies So too for a ful er understanding of the 
structure and evolution of our national language as well as of the 
regional languages (especially those of Sanskntic origin) and also 
for the future development of the same so as to meet all the require 
ments of education culture and social intercourse (that are becoming 
more and more complex day by day) the Importance and value of 
Prakrit studies should not bo underrated • 


1 am Brateful to several scholars and insbtutions for the details of their publica 
ns they supplied me so readily upeo my reejuest 




RAVANA UPLIFTING THE KAILASA-AN 
UNPUBLISHED STONE-RELIEF FROM 
RAJASTHAN 

IlY I: C u x., 

6ii[eniU'nUnt, J. Ji-uumt, tif'aij’ur {lUjatifiytH} 


Tbc hfling of Kail^ lilountain by lui^apa uas quite a favourite 
topic for the Indun artists during the Gupta period and this parti 
cular scene U to be found depleted in the Mathura art' (Mathuru 
Museum cxiilbit no 2S77I fur the first lime This reminds us of the 
util V'nown Sanskrit phrase KaUUsatya tloiamukha^ bhu}ochchhi 
dsilaprasthaaandheh in the Afephaduta (I 58) of KAUdjsa The 
ancient artists at Ellora too took a great fancy (or this episode, witli 
the result that It has found Its place several times there =* 

The cpbodo under reference uas perhaps not very much denr 
to the artists and sculptuors of Rajasthan It M only In o carved 
stone block* from Amcr or Amber tnear Jaipur) and now preserved 
in the Central Museum at Jaipur that uc find Cnt/Isohits £ita seated 
in the upper half of the panel and RAvaoa^ in the remaining half Tlio 
latter failed in his attempt of lifting the Knil&sa mountain, as Is 
quite evident from the details of the panel bclou In this sculptural 
piece, four handed Siva has been shown uith the top knot hair on the 
hcaa, round car lobes, a necklace studded with a pendant in the 
centre, a sacred thread appearing on his body ond a trident in his 
right upper hand To his left appears his tuo-banded consort who 
takes her seat in the lap of her husband She has placed her right 
hand on the left foot of Siva ond at the same time touches her right 
breast with her left hand Dcsldcs this the attendants appear on 
both sides of the seated divine couple 

As resgards Dafamu^ha Havana, he holds a shield a sword 


1 V S Ajirowslfl JoMrnal of iho Indian Sorittv of Orlmtal Art Calcutta 1937 
p 177. pkle XV flsuTC 1 J V P IJUt Swriccy, l^ueVnow XXll 1919 pp 87. 
ns etc 

2 JUvan't liie ruler of L^fikS 

3 An niora relief hai been lllultralcil by Or J N Dmerjea DruelopmenI of 
ifindu /ncon/xir<ipi/ 19 0 Calcutta pi 9UCXVI fie 1 

4 This relief appears to have formed a malor portion of some niche ouUlde the 
main shrine of tl e particular shrine at Amber situated about five miles an 1 a 
half from the city of Jaipur 

5 All hla ten heads present a dejeeted and pensive mood here 
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The lifting of Kail^ Mountain luixacia uns quite a favourite 
topic for the. Indian artists during the Gupta period and this parti 
cular scene is tu bo found dt-picud in the Matliura art (Mathura 
&!uscum exhibit no 2a77t for the first time ThU reminds us of the 
well known Sanikpt phrase KoIiUsosya doiamuluha’ bhujocheWa 
diitaprosthasendheh tn the ^leghadu'a (1 58) of K.dldasa Die 
ancient artists at Eilora too took a great fanc> fur this cpisud\ with 
the result that it has found its pbee sevTrol times there® 

The episode under reference was perhaps not verj much dear 
to the artists and sculptuors of Rajasthan. It is onl> tn a carved 
stone block* from Amcr or Amber (near Jaipur) and now preserved 
In the Central Mu cum at Jaipur that we find Umasahita Siva sented 
In the upper half of the panel and lUvaoa^ in the remaining half Tlie 
UlUr failed in his attempt of lifting the Kal) 2 sa mountain as is 
quite evident from the details of the panel below In this sculptural 
piece four handed Siva has been shown with the top knot hair on the 
heau round car lobes a necklace studded witli a pendant in Ihe 
centre, a sacred thread appearing on his body and a trident in his 
right upper hand To his left appears his two*handcd consort who 
takes her scat in the lap of her husband She has placed her right 
hand on the left fool of ^iva and at the same time touches her right 
breast with her left hand Resides this the attendants appear on 
both sides of the sealed divine couple 


As resgards DaSamukha Kotono, he holds ,i shield a sword 


22<I 


«tc 


2 nSvarui the ruler of LaIIUI 

3 An Eilora relief h-is f>eeri lllu*lraUr4 br Dr J N Banerjea DereJopnienf of 
ffindu ineortnrjTBpy lOSC Colcul'^ pi XXXVI fiit 1 

4 ThU rel ef appear* to have formed a tna|or portion of aome niche ouUicle the 
main »hrine of the parUcular thrine at Amber iituated about five milri and a 
half from the city of Jaipur 

5 All his ten heads present a dejeefeu anJ pensive mood here 
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etc , in his hands In fact he could not succeed in his mission and 
appears completely dejected and disheartened Still more, the deple- 
tion of the ‘Vase and Foliage' fffha|B-paIlavaj designs on both the 
sides of Siva Parvati and Havana suggests the Influence of the Gupta 
art traditions 

This early-mediaeval relief from Amer® is of its kind from the 
whole of Rajasthan and as such deserves due attention of the art 
critics and those Interested In the study of ancient Indian mythology 


noted as from Abaneri m iny article published In Brafima Vidvi 
Adyar. 1 2. JP 79 also consult ^ paper in Indian Htsloricol Quarterly. 
Calcutta June 1954 XXX, p 156 wberem I noticed this piece for the first 
tune 1 sm ihankM to Dr S P Srivastava director Archaeology and 
Museums Rajasthan, Jaipur, and Mr D M Shaima PhotOErapher for a photo- 
graph of this interesting sculpture 



THE CONCEPTION Of LIBERATION 
IN THE UPAMSADS 
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Of the four ends of life liberation stands os the last and crown 
ing achievcroenl which Is devoutly sought bj every human being 
The lipant-uds os they contain tin quintessence of human wisdom, 
deal primarily with tins summum bonum or supreme puru^rtha’ 
which Ls generally known by the term mok^a in the Indian sjstcms 
of philosophy The conception of Orahman or the one supreme and 
ultimate principle as Saccidmanda or trulnc in nature necessarily 
involves the elucidation of tne three concepts or solution of the 
three problems of Sat or Reality Cit or Knowledge and Ananda 
Of Fulfilment \Vc ore here concerned with this hsl problem and 
Its solution though all the three problems it must be remembert?d 
go together and cannot be trnted scjwmtcly 

The problem arises as soon as we try to comprehend the nature 
of this £nanda or amrta or immortalit> this onandarupamamrtam ' 
Tlic Upanijad states Only in the Vast is bhss not in the little is 
there any bliss Uhat Is the \ast that is immortal and that which 
Is little Is mortal * Hero the term bhuma signifies the Infinite and 
the opposite term alpam denotes the Finite True bliss or Immorta 
llty Is said to rcvidc only in the Infinite and oil that is finite is 
characterised by a lack of bliss or delight and bears inevitably the 
stamp of mortality The world being cvscntially finite is a realm 
of sorrow and then docs moksa or amrta imply a getting out of the 
world’ Again the individual too is finite by its very nature and then 
if he seeks immortality should he bring about a self extinction’ As 
Radhakrishnan poses the problem Is the highest slate of religious 
realisation the atonement with the supreme godhead a mere 
vanishing into nothingness’® In other words is amrta or moksa 
an escape from the world an utter self loss or self extinction’ 
Closely related to this problem Is the second problem which 
practically arises out of the first Is then the attainment of this 


1 Ch IIJ 

2 Mu-iJ 227 

2 Ihumahn » ikham fulpe 
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treasure of gold does not find it, although he may pass over it again 
and again, so none of these creatures find the world of Brahman al- 
though they da3}y eater jnlo it f jm deep sleep), lor, they are covered 
by Falsehood (or ignorance) Again through the famous illustra 
tion of the man from GSndhara who has completely forgotten his 
home and hneage and then suddenly gets back his identity through 
the words of a kind friend, the Upani$ad tries to impress upon the un 
real nature of the bondage Thus the Upani^ads make clear that the 
attainment consists in nothing but an awareness of the possession that 
eternally belongs to the soul The very consciousness of imperfec 
tion implies a transcendence of it The idea of perfection eternally 
abides with us and goads us on towards it even in the midst of im 
perfection We carry the supreme treasure in our hearts and tliat 
IS why all earthly possessions are cast off as useless even when one 
gets a glimpse of it, as Maitreyi, the worthy wife of Yajnavalkya 
refused to accept anything that will not lead her to immortality 
‘Tins then dearer than the son, dearer than wealth, dearer than all 
else is this inmost self and it is supremely dear because it is most 
nigh, so close to the heart Hence, according to the Upanifods, 
‘emancipation is not to be regarded as a becoming something which 
previously had no existence It ‘is not properly a new beginning 
but only the perception of that which has existed from eternity, 
but has hitherto been concealed from us' 


It becomes necessary to stress this point while making clear the 
Upani|adtc conception of Lberation, because according to the Upam 
sads, ‘mukti or hberation is not a product which is generated at a 
particular time or place or state of existence, for if it be conceived 
of as something produced or newly brought into being then certain- 
ly it IS liable to be destroyed sometime or other All that is creat- 
ed 15 bound to perish only the uncreated is the eternal and truly im 
mortal All systems are unanimous on this point that the state of 
liberation must be eternal and unchangmg but it is only the Upani 
sads that point out that it becomes truly so only if it is conceived of 
not as a product or effect of something but as a mere revelation of 
that which is 


But it may be objected that such a conception of ‘moksa’ or hhe- 
ration takes away the very value and significance of it, and the effort 
to achieve it turns out to be useless and utterly foolish It will rather 
be wiser to give up all efforts to attain liberation and take to inaction 
But this objection or accusation comes from an utter ignorance of the 
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Upam^adic standpoint The Upani$ads no doubt assert that nothing 
but ajnana or ignorance withholds the supreme treasure from man 
which IS eternally in his possession and it 13 only jnana, the mere 
awareness that reveals uhat alnays was ihert., yet this awareness or 
knowledge is not gained easily Without the removal of the obstacles 
that stand in the way, the Vidya or knowledge cannot be manifest and 
that IS why even one who is well versed in ttie Vedas and their mean 
mgs does not become free or is not liberated The obstacles 
or impediments are m the Buddhi or the intellect and until the 
mirror of Buddhi is cleansed, the luminosity, which is always there 
but only co\ered up by the dust, cannot come out or make itself 
manifest In this clearing up of the dust or the impediments an 
all-out effort is needed and so the Upanisads do not rob the self of 
all enthusiasm by declaring that moksa is not produced by action 
but rather by this very assertion infuse a new spirit of enthusiasm 
In the heart of the seeker, for it brings the assurance that liberation 
is not problematic or uncertain but Mrtually within ones posses 
Sion to be realised simply by piercing through the veil of ignorance 
One has just to resohe to shake ofT the impurity of sm just as a 
horse shakes off the dust from its body (asva iva romani bidhuya 
papam) ** in order to gam back the pristine punty The removal 
of Ignorance means the removal of limitation and to be utterly un 
binited or free is to attain liberation The call for liberation is 
therefore a call for growth and development through a perpetual 
overcoming of limitations which constitute bondage 


It is again utterly wrong to think that behind the Upam^adic 
conception of ‘mukti or liberation is the underlying idea that the 
world of human existence is a ceaseless meamngless round a 
bondage of everlasting sorrow from which we may escape but 
over which we cannot hope to obtain the victory^* or to say that it 
IS this longing for deliverance rather than salvation in the full 
sense of the term which the philosophical thought of the 
Upani^ds sets itself to satirfy 2 s There is not a single passage 
in the Upamsads which slates that bberation consists in getting 
out of the meaningless round or in an escape from ‘everlasting 
sorrow’ over which no victory is possible The Upani$ads are not 
unaware of the conception of victory and the term jayati mean 
ing 'conquers or obtains victory has been used times without num 
her in the Upam?ads while recounting the results of the different 
vidyas The Western critics ore not ignorant of this fact that 
the Upamsadic conception of liberation consists of the idea of victory 


22 Vartikssara 2. Z 
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treasure of gold docs not Tind it, although he ma> pass o\er it ogam 
and again, so none of these creatures find the \\orld of Brahman ol 
though the> daily enter into it (in deep sleep), for, they ore covered 
by Falsehood’’^ (or ignorance) Again through the famous illustra 
tion of the man from Gandhara who has completely forgotten his 
home and lineage and then suddenly gets back his identity through 
the ords of a kind friend, the Upan^ad tries to impress upon the un 
real nature of the bondage Thus the Upani$ads make clear that the 
attainment consists in nothing but an awareness of the possession that 
eternally belongs to the soul The very consciousness of imperfcc 
tion implies a transcendence of it The idea of perfection eternally 
abides with us and goads us on towards it even In the midst of im 
perfection We carry the supreme treasure in our hearts and that 
IS why all earthly possessions are cast off as useless even when one 
gets a glimpse of it, as Maitreyi the worthy wife of Yajnavalkja, 
refused to accept anything that will not lead her to immortahty 
‘Tlus then dearer than the son, dearer than wealth, dearer than all 
else is this inmost self,*® and it is supremely dear because it is most 
nigh, so close to the heart Hence, according to the Upani^ads, 
‘emancipation is not to be regarded as a becoming something which 
previously had no existence It ‘is not properly a new beginning 
but only the perception of that which has existed from eternity, 
but has hitherto been concealed from us’ 


It becomes necessary to stress this point while making clear the 
Upaiu?adic conception of liberation, because according to the Upam 
fads, ‘raukti’ or liberation is not a product which is generated at a 
particular time or place or stale of existence, for if it be conceived 
of as something produced or newly brought into being, then certain- 
ly jt is liable to be destroyed, sometime or other All that is creat 
^ is bound to perish only the uncreated is the eternal and truly im- 
Ciortal An systems are unanimous on this point that the state of 
bberati®'^ eternal and unchanging, a ’ but it is only the Upam 

sads that point out that it becomes truly so only if it is conceived of 
pot as ® product or effect of something but as a mere revelation of 


gut if objected that such a conception of *moksa’ or libe- 

lion away the very value and significance of it, and the effort 
Z achieve it turns out to be useless and utterly foolish It will rather 
I wiser to 6"^® efforts to attain liberation and take to inaction 
But this objection o r accusation co mes from an utter ignorance of the 
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UpaiUfadic standpoint The Upani^ads no doubt assert that nothing 
but ajnana or ignorance withholds the supreme treasure from man 
which is eternally in lus possession and it is only 'jhana', the mere 
awareness that reveals what always was there, yet this awareness or 
knowledge is not gained easily Without the remotal of the obstacles 
that stand in the way, the Vidya or knowledge cannot be manifest and 
that IS why even one who is well \ersed in tne Vedas and their mean 
mgs does not become free or is not liberated The obstacles 

or impediments are m the Buddhi or the mtcllect and until the 
mirror of Buddhi is cleansed, the luroinositj, which is alwaj*s there 
but only covered up b> the dust, cannot come out or make itsell 
marufest In this cleanng up of the dust or the impediments an 
all-out effort is needed and so the Upani^ads do not rob the self of 
all enthusiasm by declaring that moksa is not produced by action 
but rather by this very assertion infuse a new spirit of enthusiasm 
in the heart of the seeker, for it brings the assurance that liberation 
is not problematic or uncertain but virtually within one’s posses 
Sion to be realised simply by piercing through the veil of ignorance 
One has just to lesohe to shake off the impurity of sm just as a 
horse shakes off the dust from its body (asva iva romam bidhuya 
papain), *3 m order to gain back the pristine punty The removal 
of Ignorance means the removal of limitation and to be utterly un 
limited or free is to attain liberation The call for liberation is, 
therefore, a call for growrth and development through a perpetual 
overcoming of limitations which constitute bondage 


It IS agam utterly wrong to think that behind the Upam^adic 
conception of ‘mukti’ or liberation is ‘the underlying idea that the 
world of human existence is a ceaseless meaningless round, a 
“bondage of everlasting sorrow ’ from which we may escape but 
over which we cannot hope to obtain the victory^^ or to say that ‘it 
IS this longing for deliverance , rather than salvation in the full 
sense of the term, which the philosophical thought of the 
Upamsads sets itself to satirfy* There is not a single passage 
in the Upani^ads which states that liberation consists m getting 
out of ‘the meaningless round or in an escape from ‘everlasting 
sorrow’ over which no victory is possible The Upanisads are not 
unaware of the conception of victory and the term ‘jayati’ mean 
mg 'conquers' or ‘obtains victory’ has been used times without num- 
ber in the Upanisads while recounting the results of the different 
vidyas The Western critics are not ignorant of this fact that 
the Upanisadic conception of liberation consists oi the idea ot victory 
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jinmottaiii} nul possibk vvhiit one cxtsu In the world or os on 
* uivji uui ihe first problem is concerning, Inc wnai or me true 
jaiuiL 01 nmrto or muk^ ond the second centres round the wntn 
a u wutre ot it \Vt, shall here contmc oursches onl> to the d scua 
Sion ol the lirsl as tnc second needs u treatment b> itself 

iic answer to the first problem has been varied and diverse 
i le answers differ according to the clilftrencts in the conceptiems 
of Reality Inus to ihe CirvaKos there being no soul opart from 
i e DiKiy, the very extinction of the body is liberation Idelioccnedo 
iiwi • In fact, they do not recognise molcja at all as a desired 
ei d lor to them the only things that matter ore artha and kanu 
wcalih and gratification of desires® Of the Bauddiias the Yoga 
earns hold that the cessation of the modes of mind Is liberation the 
Saulruntikas take it as the objectless flow of con->ciousncss the 
Vaibha$ikas conceive of it as a flow of 000101011500*55 free from 
Kleias while the Madhyamikas take it as complete void,® The Jai 
nas conceive of the soul os of the sire of the b(^y and as covered by 
cighifold karmas and vs hen these tics of Karma arc slackened one 
attains the lour infinites rts knowledge vision strength and happi 
ness nnd thereafter moves higher and higher in the alokakasa or 
boundless space ^ One thus attains independence (Svatantrya) or 
bccorrcs free just os an encaged bird becomes free on the breaking 
open of the cage This freedom is thus the liberation according to 
them® Then among the six systems of darsana too the conceptions 
are found to be widely divergent TJ^ic Vaiscfikas take the Stman 
as vibhu or all pervasive and also as the repository of mno special 
qualities and it is the complete annihilation of these nine qualities 
that constitutes liberation according to them® The Isaijajikas 
again take the utter extinction of twentj-one forms of misery as 
mok$a Another school of them views it as the total end of all 
karmas ° The Samkhya views it as the absolute cessation of the 
threefold misery viz sdhyatmika adhibhautika and adhidaivnka 
which follows from the discrimination or viveka between Puruja and 
Prakfti ' ’ According to the Yoga school ot Patanjah it is the 
absence of the union between Puru^a and Prakrtl or the dissolution 
of the guijas and the regaming of the true status of pure conscious 
ness Then of the Klnnamsalcas the school of Prabhakara regards 
it as the total tooling out of all relations with the body and the 

4 Sarvaclarsanasamgraha p 6. Poona ed 

5 Prasastapadabhasya Setu|ik» p 25 

6 Ib d. 

1 Sarvadarsanasamgraha p SS Poona ed 

8 Vedanlakalpalatika p 3 

9 P P Bh VyomavatjvTtU p 20 
10 V K. tfltika p 4. 
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sensei caused by tne extinction ol dnarma and adharma, while the 
biiunus uunk It to be the manilesialion oi eicrnui Diiss cauacU oy 
VkCtiiai Knowledge Some of the latter again taKC it as mereiy im. 
ttoscute ut misery.**' ‘incn of the Veclamius, there are some wm) 
•eguiu moic^ as nothing but ihc merging of the cHeti in tne cause, 
ou.eis imnic ot it as the attainment ot the Supreme Lord, and again 
Uiue are others who hold that it K nothing but the attainment ol 
au unchanging state by the forsaking of the changeful state • We 
also hear 01 i.uin<.<uus otnci \iews about hfacration, such as the 
I'.is ot the subtle body,'- the attainment ot Immutable body in a 
ipeciat region, the absorption in the Supreme Self througn the 
knowledge of the identity ot the self, the Imbibing of the qualities 
or Mahesvara after the extinction of impure grandeur or power 
through the favour of Mahesvara and so on Even there is the 
ridiculous conception of the devils to whom devotion to wine and 
to the gods consLituccs hbcration' In fact, every individual, not 
to speak of the ddterent systems, has his own idea of final fulfil- 
ment and the idea varies as it suits one's taste and is conceived after 
one’s heart. 

The Upanijadic conception is, however, distinct from all else 
The Upaniiads conceive of it simply os nothing else than the attain- 
ment of the Atman or Brahman and m this attainment lies supreme 
bliss It IS within this grand conception that all other conceptions 
of liberation find their place, and practically they are all vague arti- 
culations of this ono supreme end, which the Upanisads clearly set 
forth 

Though we get innumerable conflicting viewpoints regarding 
the ultimate nature of the attainment or consummation, yet one 
thing stands out clear from all of them It is the fact that there is 
a dissatisfaction with the present state of things and a consequent 
striving to get out of it As the Vartikasara puts it nicely ‘All 
people virtually seek liberation in as much as they desire the attain- 
ment of supreme happiness and the end of misery’ Mok^a or 
bluktl literally means a release , which necessarily pre supposes a 
state of bondage The bondage, according to the Upani^ads, is 
nothing but the absence of awareness of the true nature of Self and 
the release is similarly nothing but a gaming back of the lost aware- 
ness The Upan^ad beautifully states the plight of the man in 
bondage thus ‘Just as he who does not know the hiding place of a 

13 V K.^tika p 4 ~~ 

14 Ibid p S 

15 P P Bhasya Setutika p 25 
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or supreme power but they ha\e unfortunately failed to grasp the 
nut import which has led to a complete pei\cr3ion of tne sense 

1 ic remark of Keith is an example on this point, which la oom 
arousing and annoying to all sincere students of the Upanisads lie 
sjys Ihe emancipated self possesses autonomy but it is not an 
ttnical state, it is merely a condition of unhindered power, the 
Ideal of a despot, the state ot the man who goes up and down these 
worlds, eating what he desires, assuming what form he desires".^'^ 
me word 'Kamacara', used in descnbing the state of utter free- 
dom of the liberated man, has evidently led to this confusion in 
Keith But it IS neither out of pessimistic disgust nor out of a lust 
tor power that the Upam^adic conception of liberation took its rise 
It arose simply out of the innate craving in man to return to hia 
original nature 


The conception of this original nature or 'svanipa' of the self 
no doubt differs with every system but the Upam^adic conception 
of it IS so comprehensive as to include within it all the other 
points of view bimilariy in the conception of bberation wc find 
an almost identical comprehensiveness which contains all tlie 
divergent opinions that are current in the different systems about 
It Before trying to find out the true Upani^adic conception, we 
must first try to find out the value and utility of Uberattan, or in 
other words, its rationale Mukti or liberation being the attain* 
merit of one's own nature or svarupa, bondage necessarily implies 
a fall from or forgetting of the original nature and this is known 
as samsara Now why does this fall occur’ Again, what is the 
guarantee that such a fall would not come to happen any more 
alter one attains bberation’ The Atman or Self was in its own 
‘svarOpa’ before the fall, and if liberation means nothing but mere- 
ly a return to that svarupa, then the possibility of the fall or 
forgetting remains as before But there is a deep purpose, accord 
mg to the Upanisads, behind this fall or the plunge into ignorance 
and that purpose is simply to make itself known (tadasya rupam 
praticak?anaya),®’ and it is in this knowing or self-discovery that 
inanda consists The Atman originally while alone felt dreary 
and desolate (sa vai naiva reme)®® and that is why he created a 
second to relieve the gloom of his isolation He was also seized 
with fear Cso abibhetl®® being alone and this also prompted him 
to seek the company of a second This creation of a second rather 
the splitting of oneself into two (Stmanam dvedha patayat)^^ was 
the signal for the plunge into samsata Immediately with the 
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Now this abhaya, ananda and transcendence of all desires, what 
are they all duo to’ It is due to nothing else but the cognition that 
the second or the 'other is nothing but the \cry self, absolutely 
identical with one’s oun being Notiung but the consciousness of 
absolute identity can make one absolutely free from fear and desire 
and sorrow 

At the time of the fall, the self was, as it were, uncons^cious of 
Its own fulness of maiesty and that is why it felt impoverished 
in being lonely and dwolate needing an ‘other* to make it full and 
complete and now after the return through liberation it feels its 
fulness having absorbed within itself the whole wealth of diver 
sity It should not however be wrongly assumed from this that the 
Sell or the Atman is endowed with a new quality or charactenstic 
by the act of liberation which was lacking in it before Tliere is 
no ‘excess or ‘atisaya’ or a new addition from the standoomt of the 
Atman which is eternally full in itself but there is certainly a 
world of difference from the standpoint of cognition between the 
svarupa or reality that is known and the svarupa that is not 
known The svarupa or reality which is not known is almost equal 
to an unreality and hence the supreme value and importance of 
knowing it and it is only in this knowing or the cognition that the 
original fall finds its justidcalion In reality, the Atman has neither 
any fall nor any regeneration as such neither any bondage nor any 
liberation yet it ‘plays at being bound in order to create the nch- 
ness of delight or Ananda Hence the Vartikasara rightly points 
out that from the standpoint of the Atman there is no ‘excess’ or 
‘atisa^a’ or endowment of any new quahty by liberation but from 
the standpoint of the mind the cognition or bodha itself is a great 
addition no doubt 

A close study of the Upanisadic texts which describe the supreme 
state of attainment will reveal how utterlj distinct and absolutely 
unique is this conception from all else and yet how it includes all 
other viewpoints by placing each of them in its proper place wnthin 
the hierarchy of imlues The Samkhya view for instance points out 
that the urge towards liheralion arises only from the impact of 
misery®® and similarly the NySya school too very nicely analyses 
the successive steps in liberation describing how the release 'rom one 
preceding thing automaticaUy leads to the release from the next one 
following it which is in fact the effect of the former and there it is 
again misery that is depicted as the ultimate form which the ongmal 
evil of Ignorance takes finally*® Release from misery is no doubt 
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the basic demand in man and further when he finds that the vi.hoIc 
of existence Is full of misery the demand takes the form of one for 
a release from existence as such If birth or embodiment inevitably 
implies Tmscr> as the Nyayasuint points out then it necessarily be- 
comes imperative to seek a release from birth or life itself Tlie very 
term mukli or mokja which signifies release is generallj taken to 
represent this attitude of getting out of life and the Upani$adic con 
ception is also generally represented especially in the W est as life 
negating or world shunning 

The Upani^ds no doubt recognise that there is a tend ncy to 
wards exclusion or escape in the movement towards liberation ond 
this is a very Important ond necessary phase of It But at the same 
time the Upanisads arc always careful in this that whenever they 
speak of release they also immediately add that there Is also an 
immortality to supplement and complete the former Ue have 
said that the conception of mukti depends closely on the concep- 
tion of Reality and is in fact inseparable from the latter Tlicrc is 
no escape from a conception of U os Kaivolja or aloneness or sepa 
ration if one takes the reality as distinctly two and utterly (nde 
pendent But the Upam.'^ads wc have seen do not view the two 
as distinct and separate but on the contrary nothing else but the 
splitting into two halves of the same one original principle (alminam 
dvedhrf patayatl *' and we have also to note that this twin principle 
or mithuna or one in two is known as PrSpa in the Vpanlsads 
Now this pr^na has a double movement one negative and another 
positive The negative movement attempts to free the Pr3jja from 
impurities while the positive one seeks to attain Its pure and per 
feet form A separation an exclusion is no doubt needed and here 
the Samkhya Yoga are right but what is scDaroted or excluded is 
the imperfect form alone and hence the Samkhya Yoga represent 
only one side of the movement because to be relieved of the im 
perfect form is not enough Another movement and this of un on 
must lead to the attainment of the perfect form In the words of 
the Upani^ads one must not only cross beyond death but aho 

tain immortality (mrtyum tirtva amrtamninutel '3 one mut be, 

come freed or released and also have Immortality (mucryi(r> 
amrtatv am ca ^acchati.l ** Surh jdalemenls xoake Jt clear 

that according to the Upanisads the crossing or passing beyond do il, 
fs not the same thing as immortality Immortality Jj 
more than mere release from mortalitv for it is not merely ^ 
live in nature but carries a positive bearing or s enificanen .25^ 
is clearly brought out m another context in the UDan.!i/i ’ 

where 
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It IS stated that ‘afttr nsmg oul of tho bod^ and on atlainlng the 
supreme lifilu one becomes endowed with his ov n truL form he 
becomes tlit Supreme ruruji'* The casting oil or the rising out 
of tsamulthajaj the bodj is the initial negative rnovement, vvhich 
leads to the uttamment of the pure hght of consciousness jtlnny 
stop with this negative movement but the Upaii4nds ur^iill^Iy 
point out that there is still a higher evoluion to be pursu^ One 
rises from that liglit with a new resplendent form, which Is his tru y 
own form isvcna rupenn abhinl^padjolc) What he had cast o 
before entering into the light was Ws false form and now he 
endowed with a new form, original and truly own, after the attain' 
ment of the light In other words, true personality is gained only 
here after one casts oft the false one and emerges out of the pure 
light with all its limbs bathed by it The Upanisads. therefore, do 
not advocate the Ideal of a suppression of personality but alwavs insist 
on its fullest and complctest development and finally a surpassing 
or transcending of It 

Another feature of the Upanlsadic conception sharply dislin 
guishos It from Kaivalja It is the identity of the self with the 
universe or the whole of existence at the time of realisation, which 
vs held up as a prominent characteristic of the supreme state 'lie, 
the allknower, enters into all* (Sa «anojiiah sarvomevSviveia),^^ 
‘those calm and self*unitcd souls having attained the All pervading 
all around enter into all’ (te sarvagam snrvatah pr3p>a dlilrSh 
yuktdtmanih sarv’amov.ivisantil.^s and such other statements point 
out that the universe is not something separate from or alien to the 
self but the Very stuff of hk being Thus the absorption of the whole 
universe or Prahrti by the self and not its isolation or separation 
from it is the mark of the final state of attunment according to the 
Upani^ads The Upanisads even do not rest content by merely ab 
sorbing the universe within the self but also move further to trans 
cend It, of which we shall speak later 

That the Upanisadic conception is also not akin to the inert 
staticity of moksa as conceived by the NySya Vaise?ika school, be 
comes all too potent even from a casual scanning of the texts ‘There 
he moves all around eating playing enjoying’ (Sa tatra parveti 
jaksan kridan ramamapah) *Having known this he has his love 
in the self play m the self enjoyment in the ®elf delight m the 
self fevam vijanan atmaratirSlmakrda atmamithuna Stmanandahl 
‘with his nlav in the self love in the self full of activity is the high- 
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est of the knowers of Brahman (Stmakn^h Stmarati^ kri>liv2n an 
brahmavidim vanjlhah) ' and such other texts signify that accord 
ing to the TJpanifads the Anal state is not one of staticity or inert 
ness but of the highest activity and tnovement The !»yaya VaUesika 
go so far as to deny not only the existence of delight or ananda in 
the liberated soul but also of consciousness Consciousness oc 
cording to them, Is a product tthich is generated by the contact 
between soul and mind and niter the enlightenment or talt\ajiiana 
the soul ceases to have consciousness having lost contact with tiic 
mind But the Upanl^ds take just the opposite view, for according 
to them In the Atman the organs of knowledge and action the 
senses and the mind do not exist and yet all particular functions 
go on even without the existence of the organs' He is without 
hand and feet and yet (moves) fast (or is swift) and is the knower 
He sees though without eyes he hears though without ears The 
Kriya or movement or the functions do not cease but become all 
the more perfect in the Atman because the limitations of the organs 
are transcended here The Atman can see hear know and feel and 
carry on all functions independently of all organs because the 
organs themselves arc dependent on the Atman and not vice versa 
This is clearly brought out through repeated statements concern 
ing the different functions of the senses in the Kena That which 
docs not know through the mind but through which the mind knows 
and so on The Ny<iya system undoubtedly gives a true and 
faithful account of our cmptncal consciousness which always de- 
pends on the contact of the senses and the mind but the Upaniiads 
go deeper and point out the independent and creative nature of the 
inAnite consciousness 


Wc have made a brief attempt to distinguish the Upanisadic con 
ception of liberation from those of the Sainkhya Yoga and the NySya 
Vaiiesika but there are other texts of the Upanisads which may 
appear contradictory to our contention There arc texts which 
clearly picture the Anal state as an utter self loss As the Aowing 
rivers disappear in the sea losing their name and form thus a wise 
man freed from name and form goes to the divine person who is 
beyond all or again As a lump of salt which Is thrown into the 
water dissolves and cannot be gathered up again but wherever water 
fs drawn it fs salty so tnify is it with this great being the endless 
the unlimited the fullness of knowledge from these beings it came 
into view and with them it vanishes There is no consciousness 
after death ^ The texts we have just quoted above describe the 
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attainment o£ the sut)reme aspect of Reality or Satyasya Salyam 
or Pranasya Prapah as distinct from the attainment of Satya or 
Parana or the creative aspect and these texts ore liable to be inter 
preted as signifying a slate where there is a survival without 
consciousness where body is dissolved and mind extinguished and 
all IS lost in a boundless darkness It Is always an impossibility 
to describe the transcendent supreme Reality except through nega 
ti\e terms and so here too in the description of the attainment of 
that Reality a negative touch is inevitable and una%oidable Such 
terms as disappear or dissolve no doubt appear to signify an 
extinction of all faculties but they lose such significance If we bear 
in mind that they are not used for suggesting an annihilation or a 
loss but merely for pointing to the unique nature of this realisation 
or gain which exceeds all description This exceeding nature we 
always confound with the excluding one and thus make the mis 
take of taking what is beyond consciousness ns one without con 
sciousness The confusion is quite natural since the state beyond 
consciousness and that without consciousness look so similar outward 
ly and their descriptions too necessarily happen to be of the same 
nature 

That we are not thrusting our own interpretation and trying 
to read the 'Upani^adic texts in our own light ignoring or twisting 
their real import will be evident It one cares to follow further in 
reading the remaining portion of the Upani$adic text itself quoted 
above The Upani^ads are not unaware of the fact that this supreme 
state of attainment is liable to be interpreted as a state of annihila 
tion or a vanishing into mere nothing and so have guarded against 
it themselves and this proves beyond doubt that the texts in ques 
tion do not signify a loss or extincbon but a gain which is Infinite 
and immeasurable On hearing from Yajnavalkya the lines quoted 
above Maitreyi observes This speech of thine that there iff no 
consciousness after death perplexes me Yajnavalkya replies I 
tell thee nothing perplexing it is quite comprehensible Where there 
is a duality of existences one can see the other one can smell the 
other one can apprehend the other But where everything has 
turned to be the very self by whom and whom shall he see by whom 
and whom shall he smell by whom and whom shall he hear think 
and apprehend’®’ This makes it quite clear that the description 
in question is meant Just to convey the sense of utter unity where 
all traces of difference or bheda are absolutely wiped off The 
un fy IS here so deep that it baffles all description At the level 
of the creative unmanent aspect or Prana there was a play of the 
self with the self an enjoyment and delight of the self in the self 
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through the complete absorption and harmony of the two sundered 
parts But here the parts not only coalesce to become the whole 
but they are realised as the sole reality This unity is aehieved not 
through a destruction of being, for the Atman is ‘avinaii’ and ‘anu 
chittidharma’, eternal and indestructible by nature, as Yajnavalkya 
assures Maitreyi It is gained rather by a transcendence i e by 
passing beyond all forms or upadhis Hence it must be clearly borne 
in mind, as Guenon beautifully puts it, that ‘the being is in no 
wise "absorbed * on obtaining ‘ Deliverance ' although it may seem 
so from the point of view of manifestation, whence the "transfor 
matlon” appears as a "destruction” viewed from the standpoint of 
absolute reality, which alone remains for it, the being is on the 
contrary dilated beyond all limit, if one may use such an expression, 
since it has effectively realised the fullness of its possibilities’ 53 
Thus in our brief survey of the Upanisadic conception of libera 
tion we have come across three movements one of exclusion or 
detachment, the second of inclusion or absorption and the third of 
transcendence or self-exccedmg which follow one after the other 
to make the fulfilment complete The first two movements one 
negative and the other positive are both aspects of the immanent 
reality or PrSna or the Creative Energy while the last one is con 
cemed with the absolute reality which overtops all existence The 
result of the first m the words of Taittiriya Upani^d is the attain* 
ment of the kingdom of the Self (apnoti svSrajyam)®® which is fol- 
lowed by the still greater attainment of the Supreme (Epnotl 
param) On knowing this second aspect of reality one does not 
cease to know all as is commonly supposed but rather the two 
realisations of identification with all and with that which is beyond 
all go together There is a significant passage in the Praina Upa- 
nisad which speaks of the simultaneous realisation of both aspects 
of reality ‘He who comes to know the shadowless bodiless, 
colourless the pure and the immutable attains that Supreme Immu 
table One and he the knower of all becomes all’ The descrip- 
tion of the reality here in purely negative terms points to its tran 
scendent aspect but the effect that follows from its knowledge is 
not merely an attainment of that transcendence but also of the im 
mancnce This proves once again that the transcendence is not an 
Vtf- yimnfhinfg •niui-t 'aeCiusarii -Ewie- 

ral law, however of the attainment is to pass to the transcendence 
through the immanence to reach the Atman through the PrSna 
The limit of Prana which is the creative pnnciple or energy is m 
the Creator or Ilvara or Prajipatl Hence the highest attainment 

^8 Guenon Man and his becoming p 14Q 
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of Prana means the attainment of the status of Isvara Beyond it 
IS the status of Brahman Many modem Vedantins do not recognise 
the possibility or necessity of the attamment of isvaratva for rea 
lisation of Brahman But this is quite contrary to the teaching 
of the Upanisads so far as we have understood it The Bfhadara^ 
yaka Upanisad specifically states that he who realises the Atman 
becomes the maker of the world the maker of all his are the 
woilds he himself is venly the world The author of Siddhan 
talesa at the end of his work emphatically states that the liberated 
soul truly becomes one with Isvara too The Vedanta Sutra which 
speaks of the absence of any power over the world (jagadvyapara 
varjara)®® is not concerning the supremely liberated soul but only 
applies to those saguna upasakas who due to the lack of complete 
vision remain still in ignorance But the truly liberated souls 
having unquestionably attained the status of Isvara automatically 
have all the powers inherent in Hun The Upanisads are replete 
with the ringing words of the R51S who having gained the supreme 
reaUsation felt their identity with the whole of creation Having 
realised this the sage Vamadeva stated I became Manu as also 
Surya and the Upanisad adds that whoever even today thus rea 
1 sea that I am Brahman he too becomes all this Thus the true 
inclusion of all within oneself comes only when one exceeds or 
transcends all and hence the attainment of livaratva follows auto- 
matically from the attainment of Brahmatva for the latter does not 
exclude the former though it exceeds that no doubt Similarly ano- 
ther great hke Vamadeva the great Tri^anku cries out m an 
outburst of joy after the supreme attainment -thus I am the mover 
of the tree fof the world) my glory rises hke the peak of a mountain 
I am pure because high I am the immortal essence of the Sun I 
am the sh nlng wealth I am the pure knowledge immortal as well 
as undecaying ®® It seems that the Rsi fnds all words inadequate 
to fully express the glory of his realisation Do such soul stirring 
statements leave any further doubt about the unfathomable richness 
and infinite grandeur of the Fnal reahsation'^ 

Such then is the conception of supreme liberation according to 
the Upanisads Not a knowledge of reality but to become the reality 
not mukti alone but atimukti®^ is the grand aim of the Upanisads 

G2 Br Up 4 . 4 13 “ 
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INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 

Bv Dr D S. Triveda m i , rn d 
tContintted jrom lost Issue) 

Sake Ruling Talents Literary Talents A C 

and Events and Landmarks 

COLA DYNASTY C 150 A C 1267 AC 
72 Kankala Cola 

106 Nandt 

123 Palmyra created a Roman colony 
130 Nrpatunga 

150 Viravarma 

156 Aparajita 

170 Traikulaka or Kalacuri Era 

180 Dhiranaga s Kundamala 

202 Sassanian conquest of parts of N W India 

232 Persepolis Inscription 

VALLABHI DYNASTY AC 319 AC 580 


241 

Bhalarka Vallabhi Era Sundara 




Pandyacarya 

319 

245 

Constantine 


323^97 

246 

Christianity declared State rebgion 

324 

250 


Ujjvala Sankaracarya 

328 366 

260 (888 Andhra Saka> 

Bhal(ntpala 

338 

284 (889 Vlra Era) 

Samantabhadra 

362 

293 (921 Andhra Saka) 

Snpati 

371 

318 


Arbhaka Sankaracarya 

396-436 


EARLY CALUKYAS2 C 400 AC 640 AC 


323 


Fahien Chinese traveller 

401 10 

380 


Lokavibhaga 

458 

394 


Vatsabhatfi 

4-2 

3S8 


Aryabhatta birth of 

476 

408 (1036 Andhra Saka) 

Bhaskaracarya 

486 

414 


Daodin s Kavyadarsa 

492 

419 

Ers^ 


497 

420 

Naravarddhana 


498 

422 

Har candra 


500 


L. S»e Cokak loser ption of Oeyjs MahSra a dated m GupU Era 615 E.I XXL 261 
Ed by Ii. N Rae Tilts u eneugb to place the epoch of the Gupta Era n 3'’? 13 C 
Z K. VenkaUcaUm in h a l^Un^ty ^ V kramad tya aod Salivahana V jayavSida 
19SL places the begmmng of Caltwya dynasty in K. S 2710 or B C 391 but gives 
no reasini 

3 Other dates ate AO. 349 4M (Subba Rao) 496 (Choja) 493 (Muash ) 504 
(Somesvara garma) 741 772 and 877 AC 
«9 


150 180 
184 208 
201 
208 234 
228 58 
234-255 
248 
2o8 
280 
310 
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iike Ruling Talents Literary Talents A C 

and Events and Landmarks 


PKATIHARA DYNASTY circa 500 1030 AC 


425 

Vikramadttya II 

.. 503 

432 


Bharavi 510 

448 

R5jyavarddhana 1 

526 

449 

Justinian 

. 527-565 

450 

Bajjila 

.. 528 

475 

lianavarma Maukhari 

553 

476 

Adityavarddhana 

.. 554 

478 

Narabhatta 

, , 556 

488 

KlrtivarrM I Calukya 

. 566 

492 

Birth of Mohammad the Prophet 570 


502 

VARDDHANA DYNASTY c. 5B0 080 A C 
Ptabhakarav atddhana 

580 606 

503 

HansvEml, DutgaeSrya, 

581 

504 

commentator of Nirukta 
Durlabhvarddhana • • 

582 

506 

Pellapellt 

584 

515 

Birth of Har^varddhana 

593 

521 

FasaU* Era 

Sihura Era . 

599 

524 

Caca 

602 

528 

Kat^avarddhana King Bana, Mayflra; 



Dhavaka 

606-47 

531 

Pulakesin II Calukya coronated 

609 

534 

N2gabhatta 

612 

536 

Hizarat, the flight of 

614 

540 

Mohammad from Mecca 
to Medina 

EASTERN CALUKYAS C 615 A C -1118 A C 
Durlabhaka > 

618 

541 

Pulakesin II defeats Hai^a 

619 

544 

Hijari Era 

622 


Abubakra 

622^8 

543 

Bhatika Era 

623 

547 

Varmalata Magha 

625 

549 

Dandm's Dasakumaracanta 

627 

522 

Hiuen Tbang (departs 644); 



Skandasvamt, Nariyana. 

Bhavasv5ml 



4 Jovunal of Indian History VoL XIX Tp 232-301 ‘ Fasali Era" by D S Tnveds 
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Ruling Talents Literary Talents 

and Events. and Landmarks 

AC 

554 

. . Hazrat Mohammad passes away 

632 


Abubakra Caliph . . 632-634 

556 

Umara Caliph 

634-44 

557 

. . Dharmakirti 

635 

559 

Arab’s navigate towards India 
(Thana). 

637 

560 

Magi Era 

638 

561 

Lhasa founded by 

Strong-Tsan Gampo 

WESTERN CALUKYAS c 640 A C -1200 A C 

639 

562 

Tata 

640 

563 

Har$3s embassy to China 

641 

564 

Pulakesm II dies. 

642 

565 

Arabs invade India Har^a holds 

(Sindh) all Religions Conference 

at Allahabad 

6 3 

566 

Usman Caliph 

644 56 

569 

Death of Harsa 

647 

570 

Bhaskaravarma of KSmarupa 
helps Wang Hiuen Tse 

648 

572 

Koran’s present form 

650 

578 

All Caliph 

656 61 

579 

'Third mission of Wang Hmen T'se 

657 

583 

Guhila AparSjita 

661 

586 

Hiuen Tsang dies 

664 

590 

Candrapida Acidananda Ghanendra, 

Sankaracarya 

Yasovarddhana 

B6B 

593 

Itsing 

671-95 

595 

Adityasena 

673 

599 

Taraptda 

677 

600 (1205 Nirva3?a Satnvat) Ravi^ena 

Jlcaiya, Subandhu 

678 

602 

Hussain killed at Karbalah 

680 

603 

Labtaditya Yasovarma. Bhavabhuti, Vakpati 681 
RA$TRAKtjTAS C 690-1000 A C 

612 

Rastrakuta Nanna (Acalapura) 690 735 

618 

Canduka 

696 

622 

Hastamalaka, Daityavi$nu or 

Dayitavi^u 

700 

625 

Nepal and Tirhut relieved irom the 



bondage of Tibet. 

703 
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Huliny Talents LUerary Talents 

mid Ercnls. end Landmarks. 

A.C. 

G30 

KuvalayOpida .4 

708 

C31 

Vojrudilya 

709 

632 

Arabs conquer Spain 

710 

C34 

MohaTnmaddbn-Kasim conquers Sind; 



D5hara tortured to dcatli 

712 

633 

Muslims capture Multan 

713 

638 

Prlhlvyflplda 

716 

C42 

SarhgramapTda. Sahapa; Sabarapa; Svy^mbhu 
Srjnaraslmha Potavarmon’s diplomatic 
relations with China- 

720 

646 

Siluka 

724 

633 

YaiovarmS o( Kanoj sends his envoy 

Vappa\a to China. 

731 

654 

Vnpp3 Ravala occupies Chlltor. . . 

732 

655 

. . gantaroksita Invited to Tibet 

733 

656 

JaySpida (KaUata); Pfimodarogupta. Vaniana; 

Manoratha; $aihkhadatta; 
Cataka; Udbhalns. 

734 

657 

PJrasIs arrive at Sanjfina from 

lean; JayahhaUalV (The lost Gurjara King). 

735 

664 

Daniidurga RSstrakuta . . 742-57 

PALA DYNASTY c. 750 A.C..H94 A.C. 

672 

GopSla I; End of Uthihiyas Calipliilcs 

750 

674 

Jhota 

752 

675 

Vappa quits the throne; Caliph 



All Mansoor. . , 

753 

675-700 

Khumana I (ss Ayusman). 


677 

Abdur Rahmana becomes Caliph 



at Gorodova 

755 

687 

J^jja. Dhananjaya; Kjirasvaml; 

765 

690 

Lalitapida; Charlemagne 

768 

692 

Dharmapala SOfi 

770 

702 

Bhilladitya 

SatngrSmapida II- Bhusukappa 

780 

705 

. . Jinasena; Aryadeva; KarparipS 

783 

70B 

Hir^a-Al-Ba4id, Ahba Sayeeda, Caliph 



of Baghdad (dies 809) 

786 

709 

Circipata Jayapida Ratnakara; Liihipada 

787 

710 

(3889 Kali.) Abhinava SaPkaracarya 788-840 

717 

Dharmapala marries Rastrakuta King Para- 



mala’s daughter Ramadevi. 

795 

S. Vaidika Vafimaya ka Itihasa VoL H. by SrX Bhagavaddatta, t^ore; V. 

S 19SS. 
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and Events and Landmar^wS. 

AC 

719 

Dharmapala places Cakrayudha on the 
throne of Kanyakubja Darikapa, DengipS, 
Bhadrapa 

797 

721 

Ajitapld^ ^nkuka, Lollafa 

799 

PARAMARA DYNASTY OF DHARA c 800-1060 AC 

722 

Upendra, Pope Leo III crowns Cbarle 



magne Emperor of West 

800 

723 

Tnlocana 

801 

725 

. Kukkunpa, Guod^apSda, Carpanpa, 



Manipa, Bhtlapa Virupa, Negabodhi 

803 

730 

Kakka 

808 

732 

Devapala 

810 

735-765 

Khum5na 11 Vrnda 

813 

736 

Amoghavar$a 1, Charlemagne 814-77 

dies 

737 

Sandhyakara Nandi’s RSmacanta, 



Virupa, Gorak$an5tha, Kanhapa, 

815 

738 

PanhSras transfer their capital from 



Ehinamala to Kanauj 

816 

739 

GhantSpS, H5dip5> KalupS 

817 

746 

Kollabha Saxnvat Doi)d>pa> ^htideva. 



TSntipS, MinapS 

824 

747 

Anangapida, Mal5bara Samvat, 



Manatunga 

825 

750 

UtpalSpida, 

Egbert, first king of England 

826 

758 

IVUhirabhoja Adivaraha 836 885 

759 

Bauka 

837 

763 

Vacaspatirmira 

841 

765 

Avantivarma Sivasvami, Muktakana, 

Anandavarddhana, Ratnakara, 
Muran, Khumanaraso, Bhadepa, 
Mahipa 

843 

772 

Vigrahapala I 

850 

774 

Boris of Bulgaria, the first Christian 



king (Dies 884 AC) 

852 

775 

NarayanapSla 

853 

778 

Siyaka I 

856 

780 

KambalapSda, Indramurti 

858 

781 

Yaiastilakacampu 



of Somadeva 

859 
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AC 

783 

Lakkuka 

851 

787 

Jayapala Russian fleet attacks 
Constantinople 

865 

790 

Adinatha 

868 

792 

Samkaravarnui Abhlnanda or Gaudabhinanda 

870 


Surapala — L^jjadevi Bhallata Hudrapi 

dauhter of Cediraja Goraksapa Dhatnapa 

Asvapati 

797 

Amoghavarsa (Rastrakma) quits 
throne Narayaijapala 

875 

798 

Devasena 

876 

800 

Newar Samvat 

878 

801 

First mosque at Cairo in Sarcenic 
style 

879 

806 

Vakpati I 

884 

807 

Mahendrapala 

885 

810 

Gopalavarma 

888 

812 

Samka(a 

890 

813 

Sugandha 

891 

814 

Nirj ta Varma 

892 

815 

Buddhisena Kankanapada 

893 

820 

Tilopa 

898 

822 

Patha 

SAMANIDE DYNASTY AC 903 1005 

900 

829 

Mah pala I 

907 

830 

Rajyapala 

908 

830-855 

Khumana III 


832 

Saktidevasena 

910 

834 

Mah pala I (Pratihara) Rajypala 

Vainsimha II or Vajrala 

Kabul snatched by Musi ms 
from Brahmin ruler 

912-44 

836 

Indra III (Ra$trakuta) TnvikraTna 

914-16 

837 

Candravarma Rajaiekhara 

Ramasimha Puspadanta gantipa 

Dhanapala Joendu Rahulabhadra 

Sarojabhadra Maitr pa Avadhut pa 

915 

CANDELAS OP BUNDELAKHANDA C 916 1203 AC 

839 

Amoghavar^a II Devapala 

91" 
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Ruling Talent* Literary Talents 

and Etenis and Z^iidmarl,* 

A.C 

S4l 

Henry Fowler, elected king 
of Germany 

919 

847 

Raj>apala=Bh2gyadc\I, daughter 
of Ra^rakuta Tunga 

925 

851 

^imkaravardhana 

929 

853 

Suravarma lsvaraprat>abhi]nasulra 

of Utpalacicva 

931 

854 

UnmatUvanti 

932 

855 

Foundation of Delhi City 

933 

856 

Yasaskaradeva, Amogha\ar^ III 

934 

857 

Gopala 11 

933 

838 

Jalandharanatha, 

Cauranginatha, Corpatanatha, 
Cunakaranatha 

936 

862 

Styaka II, Nibhuja or Manmatha Firadausi 
;= Lak$n3jdevi (d 1020) 

940 

865 

Vamatti, Samgramadeva 1 

943 

866 

Parvagupta 

944 

867 

K$cmapSla Vigrahapala 11 

945 


KALACURIS OF TRIPURI c 950 1195 A C 


871 

Viniyakapila 

949 

875 

Abhimanyugupta, Birth of Yamunacarya 
AIahip3la 11 

953 

877 

Vijayapala 

955 

882 

Jayapala 

960 1001 

883 

Mularaja 

9C1 06 

884 

German King Otto consecrated 

Emperor Ghazni Kingdom founded 

962 

887 

Pradyumnasena or King Aioka 

965 

889 

Nan^gupta Cakrapapi 

967 

890 

Tribhuvanagupta 

968 

892 

Mahipala Virasena or 

Dhirasena Dalhapa 

970 

893 

Birth of Mahmud Ghazni (Oct 2) 

971 

894 

Bhimagupta, Amoghavai^a IV 

972 

895 

Durlabha Cahamana Nadapa, birth of 

Alberuni 

Dharmadeva goes to China 
from Nalanda 

973 
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Sake 

Kulmg Talents 
and Events 

Literary Talents 
and Landmarks 

AC 

896 

Munja or Vakpatiraja 1 
Sahasamka, Sindhuraja 

Snvallabha 

Pythivlvallabha, 

974 94 


Utpalaraja 

Dhananjaya 

Amoghavar;a=Padmogupta 
or Panmala 

899 Didda Subuktigln 977 

502 Kavtndravacanasamuccaya 980 

907 A&]ara]a Cola the Great 985 

910 Suh\iktigin conquers Kabul 988 

£rom Jaydpala 

915 Tomaras found Delhi Jayantapada 993 

918 CacQXU)4a Pope Sylvester 996 1009 

invents Clock 


919 

921 

922 


923 


930 

931 

932 

934 

935 


Mahmud on throne of Ghazni 

997 

Mahmud invades India 

Samgrarnadeva II Gai^ls succeeds his 
father Dhanga who bums himself at 

999 

Tnveni 

1000 

King Bhoja 

1000 1060 

Jayapala dies in 
flames and Anandapala 
on throne 

1001 

Mahmud conquers Kangra. 

1008 

Durlabha 

1009 1021 

Samaotasena 

1010 

Bajendra Cola 1 

Battle of Tausi nver near Kabul 

1012-44 


Ratnakaraianti 1013 

936 (90 Laukika Bxhatpratyabhi 1014 

Sainvat) Thanesvara Jnavunarsml of 
looted Abhinavagupta 

938 Rajaraja Cola Abhuava Kalidasa 


dies 

940 (4119 Kali Samvat) 

941 


1016 

Kavikunjara 
Anantabbatta Atula 
Buih of Bamanuja 1018-1137 
RSmaya^cainpu 1019 

Kavyaprakaia of 
Mammata Uvata 


941 


Tnlocanapala 


1019 


IKDIAN CHRONOLOGY 
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Nos 3 & 4 ] 
Sake 


Jluhng Talents 
and Events 


Uterary Talents A C 
and Landmarks. 


943 Bhuna, EhlmapSla, .. 1021-1063 

last Brahmin king ot 
£ahl dynasty at Kabul 


HOYSALA DYNASTY 1022 A C -1350 A C 


945 

. . Nimbarka® 

1023 

94G 

Hariraja, Somanatha looted 

1024 

947 

Nayapala > 

1025 

949 

Yaiahpala 

1027 

952 

Mahmud dies Alberuni quits India 

1030 

960 

Sneandra Atisa starts for Tibet 

1038 

962 

Vigrahapala III =; Yauvanasn daughter 



of Cediraja Karpa 

1040 

963 

Hemantasena s Ya£odevi 

1041 

965 

VenkatamSdhava 

1043 

966 

Somesvara Ahavamalla Calukya ' 1044 1069 

969 

Mahipala 11 

1047 

970 

Alberuni di>s 

1048 

971 

Kirtivarml, Candela King 1049-1110 

972 

HSmap&la 

1050 

981 

Gazah (dies 1111 AC) 

1059 

985 

Karna 

1003 93 

988 

Duke William of Normandy conquers 



England 

1066 


Udayaditya 


990 

Somadeva, Abhinavagupta, 

1068 


1000 

1005 

1006 
iOlO 


BrhatkatbImaAjarl of K^emendra, 
Kanakamara, Mum. Jinadattasuri, 
Vijayasena, Babbara, Abdurrahamana 
Anantadeva, Vilahana 

Tnbhuvanamalla Vikramaditya IV 
Calukya 

Calukya Samvat 

Pnthiviraja I = Rasalyadevi 

’Ka’iitapggrava YL-rfiVa^nteagai-a tA 

Somade\ a 

Birth of Ballilasena 
Utkarsa, Har^a, Ucchala. Sambhu 


1076 

1078 

1082 

1033 

1084 


Hemacandra 1088 1114 
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ond Ewent* end Landmarks 


GAIIApAVALAS OF \ARANASI c 1090 1103 A C 


1012 

Kumarapala 


lOJO 

1015 

Javasimha (dies 

Varddham2na 

1093 


ms A C ) Siddharajt ILimacandra 



Snpala Kutubah 

Puraija 
of Ramai PandllQ 

1094 

1016 

Satnkharajo Sahia 
Vijayascna 

Sussala Jalhat,*! 

1095 

1017 

M: dannpala Orwin 11 starts 


first Crusade 

Lcfltnning of 100 >ears war between 
Christians and Musllnis for Zcrusalem 


1019 

Ninjadeva of Mlthila 

1097 1147 

1023 

Ballalascna consecrated 

Kmg = Ramadevl Calukya 

1101 

1028 

Laksmaossena Jajadeva Govar 

' dhana Varans 

UmSpati Dhoyl Kaviraja 

IlOo 36 

1032 

BhiksSwra allabha Son 

Sussala comes to throne 
again Mahkha 

1110 

1035 

Slmha Samvat 

SENA DYNASTY^ c 1110 1199 A C 

1113 

1040 

Lak^manasena Samvat 

1118 19 

1044 

Akram Fan Dmdwana 

1122 

1045 

Masud 

1123 

1048 

Somesvara IV (Kalyana) Canda Baradai 

1126-38 


Vidyaroadhava Jayasimha Sarvajna 
bhupa 



Hemacandra Ruyyaka 
Haribhadra Amabhatta 
Silabhatta Vidyadhara 


1049 

Manasollasa 

1127 

1050 

Ksirasvami Hakakavi 

1128 

1055 

Yasovarmadeva succeeds 

Naravannan 

1133 

1056 

Saindana Carai^a 

1134 

1058 

Gopala in 

1136 

1059 

Ramanuja passes a\\ay 

1137 

7 A L. Basham 
p XX. 

s Wonder that was a S dgwlcfc and Jackson, I^ondcm I!J5< 
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£ake 
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Lxterary Talents A C 


and Events 

and Landmarks 

1060 

Jagadekamalla II 

Jinaprabha 

1138 1150 


(Calukya) 

Vijayacandra 




Candra 


1065 

Madanapala Kumiiapala Kokkoka 




Ratirahasya 

1143 1173 

1069 

Second Crusade 


1147 

1070 

Rajatarangim of ICalhana 

1148 



Jalhana son of 




Varadai 


1077 

Chinghiz Khan 

Bisaldeva Raso 

1155 


(dies 1227 A C ) 

Narapati Nalha 


1078 

Basavesvara founder of 

1156 



Vlra Saiva sect 


1083 

Mahendrapala 


1161 1194 

1085 

Vigrahapafa IV 
alias Visala 


1163 

1086 

PrahUdana 


1164 1209 

1090 

Jayantacandra— Jayacandra 

1168 94 

1091 

Somesvara 


1169 

1092 

Lakamanasena 


1170 


mamas Taradavi daughter of 



King Dharmapala 



1093 

Mahantaraja Kirtidhvaja III 

1171 1215 

1095 

Ajayapala Yasahpala 

Snharja of 

1173 76 



Nai^adha 


1097 

Mohammad Ghuns 
first invas on of India 
at Multan 

Halayudha 

1175 


Pnthiviraja HI on throne 



Birth of Saikh Sadi 

1098 Mularaja Madhavasena 1176 78 


1104 

Kaviraja Khwaja 
Moinuddin Cisti spreads 
Sufism in India 

1182 

1106 

Somesvara Kumarapala 
prat bodha of Somaprabha 
carya 

1184 

1108 

Kesavasena Indradyumna 

1186 

1109 

Bh llama founds Devagin 

Khusru Malik of 

Lahore dethroned 

1187 
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VADAVAS OF DEVAGIIU® 1187-1312 AC 

1110 BWma 11 

1111 Third Crusade 

1112 . Kavi Mohanalal Dvija 

1113 First Battle of T&raln Candra DaradSI 

passes away 

Jayantapala Nadia (=Navadvipa) 

Mukundaraja plundered by Muslinis 

1114 Pfthiviraja defeated® 
and assassinated 

MEDIEVAL AGE A C 1103-1756 A C 

Ills Kutb ud din makes 

Delhi capital 

1121 (K S 4300) Sri MadhvScaryas 1199 1278 

Muhammad Ghun Anandatlrtha 

conquers Bengal, borns on 

Fall ol Sena Dynasty MSgha Sukla 7 
1123 Sadasena or Gadasena 1201 

1126 Greeks occupy 1204 
Constantinopole 

1127 - Saduktikamamrta of 1205 

Sridharadasa 

SLAVE DYNASTY AC 1206 to AC 1290 

1128 Mohammad Gburt Dies, 1206 

Kutb ud dm Aibak on Throne 

1132 Aram Shah Dharmasuri Jam 1210 

1133 Shams ud dm Iltutmish 1211 

1135 Vgayabahu of Kalmga 1213 

in Ceylon 

1136 Chmghiz Khan Roger Bacon 1214 

occupies Peking 

1137 Magna Chaiia of England 1215 

1138 Bajaraja III, MaravarmS 1216 

Sundara FSndya 


8 Robert Sewells Historical Inscriptions of Southern India Madras 1932 p 405 
edited by Dr S K Aiyangat 

9 The writer sums up the causes of Indus downfall m three phrases, vtz (a) 
internal dissension (b) eenerosity towards enemies, and (c) want of ambitions 
See Ananda (an Urdu Weekly) Xisbore April 1945 


1187 94 

1189 

1190 

1191 


1192 


1193 
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1141 

Ra9.al Cacakadeva of 

Jaisalmcr Vira Dhavala 

Somesvara Vastupala • 

1219 39 

1144 

Hammiramadamardana 
of Jayasimha 

1222 

1145 

(604 AH) Maulana Rumi 

1223 

1149 

Nasiruddm Chinghiz Khan dies 

1227 

1150 

Sixth Crusade Fredrick II 
occupies Jerusalem 

Ahomas conquer Assan 

1228 

1151 

Santa Jnanesvara 

1229 

1153 

Vijayasena Surideva 

1231 

1158 

Rajia Begum 

1236-40 

1164 

Tnbhuvanapaladeva Subhat^ 

(Ahmlvada) 

1242 

lies 

Visaladeva Lak$manasena 

1243 

1168 

Nasir ud d n Mahmud 

1246 

1172 

Bhakta Sam\atamah 

1250 

1173 

Mangu Khan becomes 

Mahakhan Kubla Khan 
as Go\emor of China 

1251 

1177 

BostSn 

1255 

1179 

Suktimuktavali of 
Jalhaua Lakkhapa Jajjala 
Abhayadeva Hanbrahma 
Rajaiekhara Sun 

1257 

1180 

End of CaUphite 
at Baghdad 

1258 

1181 

Kubala Khan 

12o9 94 

1183 

Visaladeva d es Greeks 
reconquer Constantmopole 

1261 

1184 

Kavaladasa 

1262 

1185 

Hanvyasa Devacarya 

1263 

1187 

Dante Italian poet 

1265 1321 

1188 

Balban 

1266 87 

1189 

Birth of Namadeva 
Santa Tnlocana 

1267 

1190 

Damodara Pandita 

1268 

1192 (4371 KS) Veiikatanatha=Vedanta 

desika Saptaksetnrasa 

1270 

1193 

mmadeva Hhyane^vara 

1271 
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Literary Talents 

AC 


and Events 

and Landmarks 


1191 

Marco-Polo of Venice Cakradhara 

1272 


in court of 

founder of Jaya 



Kubala ^han 

sect Umaba 

1273 

1195 

Sni^s 

Niviltinalha Yogi 


Republic 

{d 1354) 

1275 

1197 


Manners Compass 

1202 

Kubla Khan founds 


1280 


Yuvan dynasty In China 

128G 

1208 

Kaiqubad 

Lallesvan 

1210 

Mukt5bai 

1288 


KHILJl DYNASTY Prom A C 1290— AC 1321 


1212 

Kaikubad murdered 

Marco Polo visits India Amir Kniisru 

Jalal ud-dm 

Feroz Shah 

1290 

1215 

Roger Bacon father of 
Practical Science dies 

1293 

1216 

Pratapa Rudradeva of Agastya 

Varangal Sahityadarpaiu 

1294 

1218 

Jalal ud dm murdered 

Ala ud-dm on throne 

1296 

1220 

Sadan Kasai 

1298 

1221 (K.S 4400) Burth of Ramananda (d 1515 V S) 

Mughul invasion of Vijayapala Raso 1290 


India and Uieir Vijayacanda Sun 

defeat near Delhi 

1222 Jajjala Dhannaghoja Jayadeva 1300 


Sena Napita 
Svami Bhavananda 
Arunadatta physician 


1224 

Madhava=Vidyarai 5 ya 

1302 87 

1225 

First sack 
(Saka) of Chittor 

Samgadhara poet 

1303 

1226 


Prenra Tungacarya 

1304 

1227 


Merutunga 

1305 

1229 

Ghazi Malik "Digblak 

1307 


massacres Turks 



1232 

Malik Kafur 

First mosque 

1310 


in South 

at Ramesvaram 


1236 


Ambadeva Jain 

1314 

1237 1309 


Sayana 

1315 

1240 

Harapala Yadava fned alive 

1318 
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TUGHIAK DYNASTY AC 1321 1398 AC 


1243 

Ghiyas ud-din Tughlaq 

1321 

1246 

Jyotisvara Kaviselchara 

1324 


carya first Hindi 
prose writer 

- 

1247 

Mohammad Tughlaq Amir Khusm 

dies 

1325 

1249 

Capital transferred from 

Delhi to Dautatabad 

1327 

1250 

Mulla Daud 
Jmapadma Sun 

YIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE 1336 1565 AC 

1328 

1258 

Foundation of Vijaya Candidasa 

nagara by Hanhara I 

birth of Temurlang (d 1405) 

1336 

1259 

Mohammad Tughlaq Mahatma Ai^gada 
starts towards Ch na 

1337 

1261 

I«lam rule begins in Kasmira 

1239 

1262 

Paduvaippu Great Chaucer (d 1400) 
famine 

1340 

1264 

Ibn Batuta starts 
for China from Delhi 

1342 

1265 

Bukka I Gangadevi Shah 

Miran Bijapun dies 

1343 79 

1270 

Great Plague 

Black Death in England 

1348 

1273 

Feroz Shah Tughlaq 

1351 88 

1274 

Jagaddharabhatta 

1352 

1276 

Hanhara T of 

Vijayanagar dies 

1354 

1277 

Vinavaorabhu 
Upadhyaya Jam 

13o5 

1278 

Harasevaka Mum 

1356 


fTo be continued] 



NIGHANTU WORDS FOR MAN 

By It G CicArcK-ifl 
I KB$TI 

Kr$ti 15 one of the words recorded by the author of 

Njghantu as denoting man or people generally 

This word is derived from krj to drag, to torment and hence 
Kr?ti means strength In this sense U Is used In 7 82 9 according 
to Sayanacharya It will bo useful to know what rgveda has got to 
say regarding krstis We shall then be able to ascertain the precise 
signicafince of this word kr?tt 

In the first place, kr5ti3 were saenficers This is borne out bj 
ample evidence Agnl was their lord (pati 7*5 5) Tliey prayed 
soma to give them strength to possess abiding faith m their devotion 
to him (9 86-37) Agm was their upholder (dhartS 5 1-6) Ono 
yajaraSna, it seems, prays to soma that kr 5 tls may reside in his 
house (9 89-7) The inference from this that the ksrtis were officiat- 
ing priests is not unlikely The krstis were a prosperous people, 
they wore gold necklaces (5 19-3) They eulogised Agni for his 
valor and then requested him to harrass their enemies (8 75-10) 
They worshipped the fire which had been installed by Manu 
(1-36 19) It appears that Kanva had kinddled this very fire of Manu 
The krstis were consequently called kfanusi kj^tis (1-59 5, 6-18 2- 

Primarily Mitra was the god of the krstiS (3 59-1) It can be 
gathered from 7 85 3 that Vanina was another god to whom kr^tis 
offered oblations and prayers In my opinion this rk is out of joint 
in this sukta Possibly this yk was composed by one of the l^stis 
pnor to the time when the two gods — ^Indra and Varuna were 
coupled together Dadhikra too had a seat along with Mitra and 
Vanina at the sacrifice of the krstis (4 38 9) Here he is described 
as krstiprah-benefactor of the krstis It is likely he was the proto 
t\'pe of Indra It is said with the Sun directing his way towards 
the anianksa Dadhikra directs his way towards krstis (4-38-10) 
Atanoti means directs his way obviously for sacnficial purposes 
(c/o Latin tendo for which see Apte’s dictionary) 

Dadhikra emerged out of Dyava prthvi (4 38 2) He had the 
form of a horse (4 39 3) He was therefore as swift as horse 
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(4 33*y/. He w happy m the eom|ja«y ci ilitra ard Van»J>» (4*J J 3;. 
[(ifiu. cite? ooutiutjt (o I<^ str^ hit prjiiet abo i7'4i 2i aU 
U It p'jtnlt to Uadidkruj atacciation v>tth Manua %sd> o( ucriuev 
in i-Hi ine (<xl tenicntty OLttre-s Uddhikra to tpni.Kic ir.e kdtui 
at tirru. ct tic ctjnmci.cctrjrnt bl a aacfiricc liui ts alio the 
iunctljn cl Irdra Tiui uuultl v>arTant the nmark ttiat UadniAta 
wai the pfc'.oiyj-c cf Irdra 

Anotl cf djiHrsxiiii mj: feature marklnj* the diitinct cluractcr 
of the kpitU It tiut tlie c/Itrin^t they made to ihtir g<xli were risrred 
avadhd S'.adtU u tl e cxpftrAion uted m U 3^*19 NVeknov. 

furtiicr friitn 10 14 3 t]>)t there uen goda wiso took dtiit^hi iti 
avadlid whereas there were others who were rejoiced with kV&lu 
It U Cl. idem therefore that (he £uds of the krtps were avadiii godt 
In the h^ht cf (hit divtuietion 1 understand h 33 10 as ben n ad* 
dressed to Irdra hj s<^ma one of hit admirers requesting him to £0 
to the kr»\ls Insumly they utter the word »\ndhi and 

callout (lie name of tome cod* and drink loma there (though 

unintitcflh 

The next noteworthy thing is that kr?tu were (he enemies of 
Indra In l-4>0 anh and krriyah are bracketed a.t it seerat There 
are many fks v/hlch speak of (he destruction or routing of (he 
knlb by indra (1-7-3. 1-S2 11. 1 10040.3^3 7.4 21 2. C 31 1, 7 10 1. 
7.3I.9, 8 21*101 K;nipi^H opposed to knUhS. Tlie latter Is 
probably the attribute of Indra The word occured only once in 
0 71*2 I think it nfers to Indra In the opinion of Sityana it 
means a wrarrlor wlui slays men In battle I submit my Intcrpnta 
tion of knllhii comes nearer to the truth Soma comes roaring like 


Tlicre is positiie evidence that kr?tis were looked upon os 
enemies A sage i.ays 'May our enemies who ore the krslis wish 
well of us" (1-4 (5) One Kolu of the cedi dcnasly was the greatest 
foe of the knlls He degraded them to a state of slavery 18 5 38) 
Similarly one T2rkj>yn is reported to have onnihlintcd the w'hole 
race of the krslls <10 178*3) While describing the valor of Indra 
n rsi tells US (8 18-2) that Indra has the strength to wipe out tiic 
— the followers of Manu's sacriJlcial system Ifnfinujloum 
kntinTim cyavanah) In fact Indra himself boasts "None of tiic 
krslis can keep themselves out of my view 110 HO 0)" "When 
knrtis came to fight In strength you oh Agni protected the house 
(Gaya) of the sacriflcers (1-74 2), 

Besides 4-38*10 there arc three other rks in which the word 
pafich knt'iyah oceurcs By 3 53 16 the r?l wants Sasarparl (the 
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lore of speech) to bring to him wealth possessed by all the kr5}‘s 
This snows that the kRtis were not impecunious people Jriere 
can not be taken to mean the whole human world 

The other rk is 10 60-4 The sense seems to be the w nole class 
of rstts prospers under the rule («ct =; command) of Asamati Ihe 
Sukta alludes to Asamati — possibly a chieftain The immediatelj 
preceding verse refers to him So I understand the verse under 
consideration thus — (ar^tfra )?r^’CWP{rrcrT/ (cnTT)'TV'fr^ 

are not certain what means The word is not 

found anywhere else in Tg\ eda He mignt have been a pretty chief 
In Atharvaveda (19 39 9) the word is (Tlsn-^-T) 

The other two j-ks (3 53 16 4-38 10) have already be“n explain 
ed Panch kr§Vayah means not all the people but the whole class 
of kr5tis 

I shall now discuss the rks about the Interpretation of which 
I am not in agreement with. Sayana 

I shall take first the three verses of the 17lh sukta of the 4th 
mandal namely rks 5 6 7 The 1st line of the 5th rk is— it q?? 

sni*rT TRT mr rs If *s generally translated thus— 

Indra who is invited by many who is the king of all people 
(krslmam) who is the foremost among gods drives away fear 
(firwnr tr^«T ’nr Sayana) Now Indra was not the lord of all the 
peoples There were many peoples such as Rak^asas and Patus who 
denounced Indra My translation is this — Indra covetted by many 
who IS great (Sayan himself renders this word (^ ) in the preced 
mg rk as ) alone (i^ ) overthrows the krjtis 

IS genetive The use of the genctive for accusative is not rare 

Next yks 6 and 7 — The relevant words in both the verses are 
I Tif! (r^r) srfv’TT This means according to Sayana Oh 

Indra you uphold all the pnestly singers (rm ^ srft’n 

qRjrfff ) This IS 6th now 7th TRT rrsTTST fw mtirfk 

The whole issue hangs on the word It means as I view it 

Indra conquered all the k}-?! s with ajp^ means to conquer (See 
Aptes San^it into "English dictionary) 

6 31 1 can be similarly explamed 

The next controvertial j-k is 6-46 7 Here the rsi exhorts Indra 
to bring to him all the wealth and power belonging to Nahu^i 
kt^tis Sayana says sT|q sn*t Here Sayana 

follows the author of Nighantu Nahusa however is not 
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He uas a prince of that name His followers or subjects v.cie culied 
Kdhu§a alter him They were adversaries of Indra who frequently 
harassed them — {G 12 lOJ Indra demolished their cities (111 jH i) 
I am more than a Nahu$a boasts Indra (1 122 10), 10*49 8) It is 
evident from this that men of the Nahu$a tribe were hostile towards 
Indra because they worshipped Mitra and Vanuja and not Indra 

G 1&'2 does not mention Indra But from the dccription it 
seems it relates to him It describes the heroism of Indra and 
therefore Manu^tnam kr;(inam cyavanah means the anmhilator of 
persons known as manuka. I have held that manukas were those 
who performed their sacrifices according to the procedure establish 
cd by hlanu It was probably identical with that of the NahUfa:> 

In 3*49 1 Indra is expressly mentioned Sayana s rendering of 
the 1st stanaa which alone is relevant is this— Oh Hota' praise the 
great Indra under whose protection the soma dnnking kf^tis obtain 
their desired objects namely the heaven fir^ *rT<rTf f'cRT TTT 

These are important uords The 2nd stanza recites that gods 
produced Indra for putting down the vrtras In view of the anta 
gonizam between Indra and kr^lis Sayana s interpretation is un 
acceptable My rendering Is as follows— In the presence of 
Indra (irftjR *rftr) the Iq^lis hid or suppressed{ atarJi) 

their cherished plans (tht) Kamam is the object of the verb avyan 
and are almost the same Both the words are derived 
from a common root Cr Sayana understands sfsjH m the sense of 
(9 69-4) sn^i*TiRr (9 8 6) mnrfT (9 97 12) To throw is 
also one of the meamngs of The sense of the fk is that when 
face to face with Indra krstis dare not execute what they had planned 
to do 

As stated above 10 50 5 does not specify Indra by name How 
ever there is another point It is extremely doubtful whether the word 
a f l Him has been properly understood It is used here only It may 
mean sharp weapon or the extraordinary valor of Indra Possibly 
kr?(is had a bitter experience of it A deadly weapon is both defen 
sive as well as offensive It protects friends and strikes the foes 
This latter suggestion accords well with what the rsi had to say in 
his laudatory song 

8-62 2 has been variously translated according to one s predl 
lections Indeed it Is problematical if it can ever be correctly 
translated The difficulty is the grammatical relations of words can 
not be fixed In view of the avowed animosity subsisting between 
Indra and krstis I understand the verse thus — sfpr 3^1*7 qr (5;^ J 
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as 

flftr (^PT) (f^Fn) arJireJr Though single handed (yetj 

unequal Indra was unassailable by the former heroes namely 
kr^lis fjfiT 

As regards 4-42 1 it may be remembered that the verse has 
nothing to do with Indra Varuna is the hero of this j-k I think the 
meanmg is Gods obey { ) the command ( } of Varuna 

I am at the head of ( TRffiT ) of kr$tis of immaculate ( ) body 

^ ). Sayana says Vavri is rupa nama This is correct They 

probably looked handsome since they wore golden necklaces on 
their body (5-19 3} 

Next I deal with 1-52-11 My translation is this — “Let the 
earth be ten times large, let the kr$(is continue to procreate every 
day you Indra are so mighty that you would grow in sire so as to 
match the whole sky” — Similarly 1 100 10 can be rendered thus — 
“All the kf^ps oh Indra know well that you are a great donor You 
distribute chariot loads of wealth and that by your valor > ou 
punish those who are non saenfleers or rather non-conformists 

I suggest that 7 0 1 Is composed by one of the He 

applauds his Agnl to whom it Is adnutedly addressed and com* 
pares him to Indra In the poet’s view his Agni is as powerful os 
Indra The epithet Diru— the batterer peculiar to Indra has been 
transferred to Agni The t?i boivs to such Agni 

E\en assuming that 7-31-9 has a reference to Indra still It docs 
not necessarily conflict with my views may mean the 

krsps become submissive to Indra Sec G 24 8 n here is inter 

preted by SS>2na as aohnipT 

The kntis it is said bow to manyu Manyu may mean rage, praise 
or Indra as Is sometimes imagined lVhale\er the sense we are 
not forced to introduce Indra in this ^eISc 

I translate 6 18 3 as folloivs — Oh Indra' jou have subdued 
Dasyus and j-ou have handed over ( ) kT5tis to the Arjas 

(presumably as slaves), 

WTicn kRtls cvmc to fight In strength you oh Agni protected 
the house ( jrf ) of the sacrificers. This Is how I understand 1-74 2 
This evidences in my opinion an attack by krsps on the non kr 5 (l 
sacrificers 

There are about 27 rks which mention Indra and kn(is FvUlcnt- 
ly the poets want to tell us something about them So far tliese 
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rks ha\c been so translated as to comey an impression that Indra 
and kr^lis v.cre on friendly terms Ihts assumption 1 submit is 
not Jusiilied by (acts This misconception is due to the fact that 
nobody questioned the authority of Nighanlu 

It has been showm so far that Indra uas an enemy of the kf^tis 
In (act he was bent on their cxtcrpalion 1 189-3 testifies to the 
virulence o( hatred towards the knps After a time however u 
reconciliation was brought about probably through the mediation o( 
VdS 4 tha (7 26 5) Here VasiJtha requests Indra to take k|7t»s 
under his protection Eventually Indra was not only assimilated 
to the sacriflclal system o( the krstis but he became their lord or 
king (1 177 1) New generations sprang up These had no reason 
to entertain any partizan spirit Old (cuds had no meaning for them 
Frequency of Intercourse among diflercnt classes of sacrificcrs tend 
ed to eliminate causes of friction All gods therefore were equally 
worthy of reverence to them See 7-44 1 where the rst invokes as 
manj as thirteen gods such as Dadhlkra, Aivl Uf5 Agni, Bhaga, 
Indra, Vi?^u Pu$5, Brahmanspatl, Aditya, DyavSpythvl, apa and 
Surya To this List, may be added the names of Brhaspati, MitrS- 
vanma, Savitr, Vasu and Rudra (3 20 5) 

I have well nigh discarded khill hymns as in my opinion they 
do not form part of 7 gveda proper 

1 think for the aforesaid reasons that krsU refers to a restrict 
ed class of people 

If CAR5ANI 

Yaska derives Carsoni from the root cayj- Whatever the origin, 
the author of Nighanlu comes I think nearer to truth when he states 
that vicarsamh and vi^va carsanih convey the meaning of the act 
of seeing, perceiving, witnessing 

The Surya is car$anih because he overlooks the whole world 
(1-46-4) Aditya is another name of Surya, so carsaijayah may 
mean Adityah and the latter on their part may include all the lumi- 
naries of sky though the term Adityah indicated to some mitra, 
Varuija, Aryama, Bhaga Daksa and Ania (2 27 1) 

The stars too overlook the world below Indragni are cargaijl 
(draslarau — Sayana) (1-109 5) 

With the nse of the Sdn the stars lose their brightness The 
Sun metaphorically speaking vanquishes the stars or it may be said 
the brilliance of all the luminaries becomes concentrate In the Sun 
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When the poet says emphatically We car?anis as in 1 84 20 
or 4 87 8 he distinguishes the car^anis from other people 

It seems there were some common features respecting sacnfi 
cial matters amongst car§anis Kfstis Ayavas Nahusas and manukas 
AU these worshipped the Agai that had been kindled ongwaJ 
ly by Manu At any rate they followed the sacnficial system that 
obtained m Manu s time In this connection 4 7*4 is worth study 
ing It records thus — the Ayavas brought and established ( arPTVt ) 
in every household ( 1 ^* 1 ) that agile ( arn ) messenger ( ) 
of the sun ) namely Agm who goes ( arfir ) to 

all the carsanis For manu^anam carsamnam see 4-8 8 

The carbarns paid homage to Vasu (1 84-20> Varuna Mitra 
and Aryama These were designed as rajanah (8 19 35) These 
were the gods of the Kr?tis too I shall be able to prove that these 
were primarily the gods of the pitrs For the present I pointedly 
bring to the notice of the reader the rk 1 3 7 Here the gods men 
tioned are sftifRT snd Sayana understands ip^o- 

tectors) by sflttpr The late Prof Rajavade was right in suggest 
mg that the word afr<Tnr must be split up into sn + 
(maratZu Nirukta 78) Oma i/rva and kavya were the names of 
the manes These gods came to the sacrificial place in 
stantly the svadha is pronounced <3 8 9) They were entitled to 
share the somapana The word is found m 1 166 3 Inferen 

tially therefore it may be said that the carsams belonged to the 
class of people known as pitrs Indra also was on the carsanis list 
of gods The expression carsamprah indicates that the carsams 
had the blessing of Indra They have offered prayers to Indra ^ Not 
only this but it is said (8 22 1) that Indra was the only god v.ho 
merited obeisance from the car^ams It should be remembered 
however that this Indra was no other than Surya 10 134-1 recites 
that Indra when bom pervaded the whole world like U§a The 
shimng mother ( ) gave birth to Indra who is great and 

who is the supreme king of the carsanis though it must be noted 
that this Indra of the carbarns is the same Indra who battles with 
the clouds and releases the waters (8 96 16) 

J/ means stai’s some <Tf (he nbr may &e read cn arr 

altogether different sense For instance take 8 93 16 I read it 
thus — ^ ^cr’jfr-Tr 'hr irtrrvrT arrrq- I absorb 

{ mi ) for riches that well^nown capacity T * 1 ^ ) of you 

carsanis by which darknes is dissipated ( ) 

1 I in 1 1 186-6 6-19 1 6-33 4 T 31 10 

2 1 176-2 4-31-4 5 39 4 6-31 16 33 2 8 16 1,6 9 8 70-1 8 92 I 

3 1 in 2 6-1 8 6-2 2 8 23 7 8 61 17 
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mountains and the mass o£ sbimn^f stars "What is the good of say 
mg thej are greater than men They as gods are admittedly 
greater 

It seems there were different sacrificial schools antagonistic to 
one another This is evident from 3-43 2 Here the sacnficer of 
one school exhorts Indra to come to his sacnfice leaving aside the 
ancient ( ^ ) car;anis The beseachtng sacnficer possibly be 
longed to the younger school 

As stated at the outset yaksa discovers the root m carsani 
The more likely base however seems to be fir On this hypo- 
thesis carsani may mean an agnculturist In fact Sayana in his com 
mentary on this verse m Atharvaveda has given this interpretation 
Rk 10 103 1 IS the same as 19 13-2 of the Atharvaveda The peril 
nent words are ) The word occurs m 

this verse only Sayana s Bhasya on the Atharvana verse is 

(fttnr tmirfirn sraPi eulf-’Hi feiftniPT Indra the 

ram god agitates the cultivators in the rainy season 

Thus carsanis was a specified class of people 

III K^ITAYAH 

Nighantu enumerates Ksitayah as one of the words denoting 
man It is remarkable however that the singular form Kiitih is 
never used in the sense of an individual It invariably means an 
abode land or region (I) 

The words dhruvasu Kpitisu in 1 73-4 and 7 8B 7 are used it may 
be presumed in an identical sense and mean one and the same 
object namely the regions rather than houses The former is ad 
dressed to Agni People in these lands worship you oh Agni 
every day The second is addressed to Vanuja We inhabiting 
these lands (ksitisuksiyantah) offer prayers to you oh Varuna 
What the adjective dhruvasu means ts quite problematical The 
significance of the plural form is also not apparent By the words 
dhruvasu Ksitisu Sayana understands immoveable houses But 
th s will be a good example of tautology as long as we are not in 
formed of any moving houses Moreover 1 65 3 leaves no doubt 
that Ks ti means land and not building 

The word K^ltinam In 10 78 1 need not necessanly mean houses 
as Sayana thinks According to him Ksitmam maryah mean the 
owners of houses But I think it may equally mean the most v rile 
or vigorous amongst the K$itis 
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If Kjiti means land or any expanse of a cotmtry as I believe it 
does then we must try to fix its location if possible I think the 
clue is p ovuded by the word navagvah used in reference to Ksitis 
m 1 33 6 assuming of course Tilak s theory of arctic Horae is accept 
able According to Tilak supported by Sayana Navagvas sacri 
ficial session lasted for nine months during which time the sun re- 
mained contmuously m the sky Calculation based on latitude will 
fix the actual spot Consequent on this theory of arctic Home 2 2 3 
can be cited as corroborative evidence that this region of the Ksitis 
was below the north pole area In the words of the poet The gods 
sent this Agm to the bottom of this earth (budhne ra 3 a>ah) for he 
(Agra) IS very much esteemed m that region (K§iti5uprasa5syam) 

It need hardly be stated that the people living on the land 
(ksitis) were known as ksitayah They were worshippers of Agra 
They have sung his praises in more than 13 rks (2) They claim 
their origin (nSbhi) to vaisvanar (1 59 1) 

It IS Agni who brings gods to the sacriflaal ground Among 
these gods Indra of course occupies the most prominent place Not 
less than 13 Tks are devoted to him. (3) of these seme hav e special 
roints which must be noted For instance 17 9 distinguishes 
Carsams from the ksitis It savs Indra rules over the wealth ot 
the Cai^aius and the krstis 8 18-9 however seems to detract from 
this view To put il m prose it would read thus ?tr*PT ft 

*7 •STfir *n*rfiT *Tm Sayana treats as adjective of 

fVrrc The former according to him means mantranam dra§tarah— 
who have seen the mantras In my vnew would 

vield better sense and the conflict would not arise Thus the contra 
diction Is more apnarent than real 

The next verse to be considered Is 1 176-3 The words arc 
75^ r»H Pn 77 fn this rk are equivalent to those m I 7 9 
namclyc nr tttI rr- ^Pt Thev therefore must have 

identical 'ense In 1 176 3 the tsi •’sks Indra who holds in his 
hands the wealth of the ksitis tf> find out (rrmF?) oed kill those 
that b«ir malice to them. 

In addition to Indra the k$ttis have praj*ed once to Vanina 
twice to mitnivaruna (1 151 3 7-65 2) once (o Adilvas 
f8-67 13) once to Usa (7 79 1) and once to Sarasvati (6-61 3) Th s 
exh3U<!fs the list of their gods There is no reference to somap7na 
thouch thev fthe ksitis) have acknowledged their submtssivcness 
to soma at one place (9-89-6) 
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In the case of 6 61 3 relating to Sarasvatt I think it can be 
more satisfactonlj interpreted on the hypothesis that the j-k depicts 
the phenomenon natural to the arctic region The poet solicits 
Sarasvati (the celestial nver) to drive out the enemies of gods and 
make the waters ( sRifl — the floating vapours in the sky) available 
for the benefit of the k^itis 

JTR'f)’ rfr m 7 79 1 and 6-65 1 show that the k$itis were 
the followers of Manus sacrificial system 

It seems from 6 46 7 that the rgvedic tsis looked up on Nahusas 
Krsps and Ksitis as distinct communities with distinct attributes 

In 4 5 15 Sayana understands the word ksiti to mean a king 
I think it IS not necessary means a man of the ksiti commu 

nity We have seen already that the ksitis had ample wealth The 
poet says Agni shines just like a ksiti by virtue of his wealth (Raya) 

The ksitis complain that they have many enemies amongst peo 
pie ( ^rsTFrr ) Agni is beseached to kill them 

(3 18-1) 

I surmise that 5 35 2 has been the out burst of an enemy of 
the ksitis The rh is somewhat enigmatical It is certain however 
that the author of the rk wants Indra to bring to him all the wealth 
( sr? ) that IS with the ksitis Avah means wealth here 

Sayana takes kaitih In 3 3 9 and 7 75-4 to mean p<»ople gene- 
rally It IS not necessary The restricted sense I have given to the 
word serves the purpose here 

I confess that 4-24 4 and 4-38 5 are not quite intelligible to 
me I refer to them merely because they have someth ng to say 
about the ksitis As the arctic home theory of the late Mr Tilak 
IS acceptable to me I think the former refers to the phenomenon 
pecul ar to the arctic region The poet says the ksitis begin to 
make preparations for the sacrificial ntual < fsmr 1 when 

the sky gets resplendent on account of the undulatmg vapours 
( ar mtiitfl ) they wait for the arrival of Indra — sun rise (g m ?! ) 

In the case of the other j-k the only thing I understand is that 
the ksitis shout at a th ef stealing clothes But the sign 6cancc 
of this IS more than I can comprehend 

I widely differ from Sayana s interpretation of 7 28-4 I am 
largely influenced by the Theory of arctic home I am pursuaded 
that many rks cannot be interpreted understandingly save on the 
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basis of this theory I put it thus oh vif’ 3T^ ^ 

r^iT ZT^JTT iTpfr w 5T ^ ( ^ ) sTwr?r 
I translate it thus oh Indra’ Give as these days Instru 

mental for accusative c/o sf (8 16 12) For 

(f^) the unkind ksitis have been engaged in sacrificial ritual 

means ijrrriT = ?t<T^f3Rr»T«^Kiif^ 6 10 2 again 

~ 6-41 1 This is Sayana s comment The 

days mean the time during which the sun is on the horizon My 
reading of the 2nd stanza is as follows — ^The sinless (but) dexterous 
(Jinit) Varuija sees (knows) our (sf ) waterless condition (3T^^) 
Let that condition be split ( ) 

Varuna is the setting sun of one region but the rising sun of 
the region below which is the nether land of the former region 
The grievance of this region is recorded in 7 2B-4 They want the 
sun to come to their side means waterless that is vapourless 

as Tilak would say Vapourly atmosphere betokens the approach 
of the sun 

It seems among the ksilts one frutaratha was remarkably mum 
ficent So they naturally respected him (5 36 6) 

In short k^ilayah means people inhabiting a particular region 
REFERENCES 

1 1 lSl-4 The sacriGcial abode of Agni 

1 65 3 The adjective prthvi (vast expansive) shows that 
ksiti here means land region or even earth 

2 1 73-4 1 72 7 (They ask for food or their hvel hood) 2 2 3, 
3 3 9 3 13-4 (give wealth to us the ksitis) 3 20-4 (Agnl 
is their leader) 4 5-15 5 1 10 (Oh youthful Agnl' ksitis 
offer oblations to you from far and near) 571 615 7 98 I 
9 89-6 10-107 1 

3 1 7 9 I 100 7 1 176-3 I 177-3 3-34-2 4-24-4 5 32 10 

5 37^ 6 32-4 7 28-4 8 6-26 8-16 9 10 89 11 
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43 C\V0 4 « CV'V 4 5 eVTaSt eSU W tSN 93 CSP 89 CSVV "3 CL.\ 7 6 
41 CVNP • 11 CV'V " II CVA CVF’ IB CVO C\ V CVV\ • 14 CVOt " 18 CVTb 
, 3 II CVTc " IS CVTl 159 CVTf 37 CSH 9 CSV\ 17 CSV 7" CSlB 181 

47 rVNP 3 18 CVV 3 18 CVA CVh CVO CV'N CV'V! S ) tB D -J • CV Ot " 2»- 
CVTb 4 I CVTc 3 1 CVTd IW) CVTf 39 CSl 30 CSU II CSV 80 CSP 109 CSV! 

. 87 CSin IB" 

46 Mr cl enge The 3IS lias wu/rar 

47 c\ V" 14 CVB 17 CVT7 11 CVO CVOtl 9 CV'V 7 17 CV'IV 7 12 CK 17 

48 Mi changr The SIS 1 a* en ftM 

49 S!v change The MS Meevitrlmi 

^ cvct 4 I CVN 4 18 cr csvv int 

31 PP I "It A 4 10- Pt* 3 >57 * 4 10 

6'* Vannlr'l iirnbal Ir mtatakenlv to a DbamiaiSaUa 

73 CSU K" eSN 68 

64 My change TU M8 la* p{|6ii 



Adby^ya 8 

For bUnJe ftpjvrrs in the focond eotamn (CRC), •ignfiying tliat ibe CRF etonza le 
not fcnmdinUteCnCtoxt, ioo paragraph 50 of tho text 
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CRP 8 i 

3RC 

CRB 

CoS 1 or 1 

OS 1 

1 8S 

15 vanik p amadt s 

bhnakflS'l 

8 14 

i la 

tla 16| 

i 1 


SR 380 477 

1 r d s a dar d ah 
BodhAoaS'^ 

8 

8 17 
\ 1 

IIS 1 1 

1 


1 

17 kantaviy«Q:ah 
sujana d 

8 18 

8 16 

CV CSI“| 

IIS IS 

\et4 IS (cf 
Pailya.«itn 1 
graha 10) 

IS 1630 (cf IS 
, 1733 0 SA 12 

1 A. 100) 

18 vasyah sula % 11a 
karid 

8 17 

S 1ft 


115 "0 
vl i 

1 

(cf lIBbSa**! 
01 1 njj 

Intr 19 1 

4et 4 U 
AR 1) 

\ S 200G SRH 
"00 146 » 

(cf IS 4119 & 
COO & 1013) 

10 kura^ga matanga 
patangad 

8 18 

8 


IIS 21 


SRH 71 18 

‘‘0 vunaoSna (lusrar 

8 19 

S 21 



1 

SRH 147 41 

21 an gdiiam ^pasyat 

js 20 8 22 
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CPP 8 

me *0RB 1 

CoS 

OP 

I os I ss 

*$1 VI jato vpnn jatena 

^ 3 

i 35 



PU I 37 lU 
Intr 14 
Btt 71 

fdinb 

SR 03 7 IS 500 
8RH *06 H«« 
IS fifiSl 

3 tl&ne Ui M «n rva 

8 36 

i 6 

Icf C\*») 

H5 S'* 
vl 

MtlK .> I3> 
"3nl tnb 
HJ Intr Jfi 

SU 1)0 0 -Sp 

147 61 

IS 2 01 

36 yej jiviUm k anmn 

pp 

8 38 

S 33 


IIS 36 

P* lrJ2 4l 
\ Car II 1 
tef \ Ca 

II 2) 

ftR 98 f) 6P 1 IS] 
IS O*! 

3“ yasva tnvnrjn 

3 3 

8 m 


IIS K* 

P • (cf HJ 
1 IC9) 

1 Virna -all 
kanihabta 

sprfio \sft6 6 

IS 56 ft (f-r 
IS 6 ) 

3S mpuia Vnu\a 

ika 

1 

ft 33 


116 38^ 

Mm 6 13« 
9 P« 

SR 164 61 IS 
7106 

30 dhanam dharmare 
<» nJf 

8 36 

:6 40 

i 

1 



40 AtaTwyabAlAmraj* 


4 41 

C4 CS 

CN 

csi‘ 

115 41 

iKDarf UiM 

SR 16* 303 VP 

1 0 5 IS 2869 

84 10 

4> Mat>a<yA T«nifi 

iDUlam 

S 46 

9 4* 





40 ystha ystba hi 
p nn«h 

8 41 

8 43 

r\* 

Its 43 

'IJJhS 34 4“ 

IS 134 

43 srI nuiValAt pra 
bhn at 

8 4* 

i 44 


1 

Mhl 6 64 y 

SUSftO 316 SHII 
204 1 T 1 ■» IS 
bl 

41 tavad lihayad 
■»T t etftvyam 

8 43 

9 46 

cv cs 

CSl” 

115 45 
; 1 

MRl 1 14'> 
80 0 / 81 <ib 
A 130 140 
36 pii 

UJ 1 59 A 
5 1 T \ et 
n 7( 03) 

* 68j 

SR 164 500 SP 
1300 IS 7 

IS •» 50 & 4 63 

4 5vBt> am g na 

doiA jDaa 

S 44 

8 43 

■ 

■ 

Mo 7 I D 
Icf JIBh 
t 3ft 5.5) 

IS OS (cf IS 

031) 

40 nPP^kblol V ItmI 

It h 

9 4p 

9 4» 

■ 



SR 151 31 SP 

not IS ft 6« 
SRII 174 3 

IS 3ft3 

47 ftcm Jp i)m Ria* 
cl^«4an^ 

3 40 

9 49 

■ 

1 

llHh I" 140 

SR 1j4 5 SP 

UOI 6 s 2 60 
(ef SRII 

1 6 S ) 13133 

48 “* ain wliJ gara 
d*i cairn 

9 4 

4 50 

jc\ CK" 


8rt>lKamAva< 
i >n n ad nt) 

1 1 33 

IS 4*9 
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tVol.XVI 


* C\T«8« CLC, CLD, CLE. 0-1, CLM. CLT.CLT 


FootnptM to Annex, Adhy&F* 8 

1 As'nb'vl to 

2 Cf rp 2 43 ri« n 78 . ___ . , 

8 t\A33C\ni4"Tl C\T C\a S 1 cvat 3 4 CVN 3 8. CVTb 4 7j 
OTp 37 OTf 4 j cm 133 CM 142 CM 102 

4 \\ ronsly marke«l 4 or"! 5 

6 lly chftiipo Tl e 'tS >im LAfloja IAaa^o 

0 CVTb 13 4 CVTe 7 30 CVTU 222 “ 

c(k! ee napolttann 1 7i CSIIJ 288 

7 Avriheti lo 

IK. Alf rlianec *1110 MS hu ildlaia* 

9 PP I 12j Pin I 139 

0 MyplnnOT Th« MS hM rffArt;>ofn»/«irt _ ,m rr^sr 

10 CNII 27 CM - (ef CW 4 17 OTl 13 OTd 20 CSF 18 CSIl 41 CSV 38 C\I 

293 CNH 77) 

11 My fhonw Tho MS I M leAonti __ ... ,v»m iiy 

12 Cf CV\ 9 1 CVTUlS U C\To7 *3 CVTd W\ CVTe 125 CMl 124, U7 

& 243 CM «4 2lJ 

13 My ri »npe Tlio JIS liw liali 

14 Cl n CLt CLD CLK CLl ClAf CLT 4 1 oi 
13 AicMbnl ttronaly to f 

10 CLD I 12 C\I 67 

17 PS I 6 PV 2 3 1 P I 0 rt#K I 25 PPE 1 S 

13 CVT 2 14 CVN 8 25 CfllB 2 4 Cf O'V 4 7 

10 A«cnb«<i to Dsn^eneUio 

20 e »ho lid ho (louhhiod __ .. .. 

21 CVTbl8 0 C\To7l»27 <r.Td4» Cf cm W C$in75 

2* The AI8 1 ft* ori<o<ii to rd 
23 PS 1 10 PS 2 11, PT I 0 PTom I 12 
94 CV\ 17 7 

to PhftlfiM* (7) 


2 PPl 15 PRC I 14 


27 


“on 1. ‘rai'ii 0 i n 1! CVT, 7 s, t 7 b 71 cm 117 ovt. u 
PS 1 13 PS 2 9 PT 1 7 PTom I 10 Pto I 24 PRC 1 1- 
en ? 1*4 PS*o*tn''pT I fi PTom I lit PP 1 U PU 1 M 8t 2 138 PRC I 13 

lo CVTo 7 t» 17 C^d 10 CSP 47 Cfill 82 CSV 45 C6P 43 CVH 11 CSIB 13 

81 CVTb 27 10 CVTo 7 b 19 

77 3™% 7° cm 11 11 CITC 3b 70 i S3 5 CVTd 7.0 C7JI 1S> CSID 

IBs 

34 PP 1 ro PD 307 109 10 

|=. rP3 =10 PU3 173 PBEl 03 

80ft CRP B 43 ccntftiiu two sUoms 
37 My change The MS has foroyadae 
33 CVD 114 CK 114 

39 CVND 2 6 CV'V 2 S CVA CVF CVO CVGt CVK CVJf CVW 2 5 CVB 201 

CVTb 3 1 CVTo 2 5 CVTd 152 CVTf 20 CSF 42 CSII 18 CSV 58 CSPII CSVV 

74 CLB 1 40 CVI 87 CSIB 2‘*" 

40 Ascnbcd to K (Surya g Buktiratnekarft 69 6) 

41 Amnbed to Frft.wingftratasTan 
4* Mv change The MS has jib 

4? CVND 15 S CVV 15 8 CVA CVF CV» CVGt CVJf C7VV 8 I. CVTb 17 4 
CVTe 7 b le * 63 11 CNl 31 

44 My change The 3tS hne llasiain 

45 CSIB 103 

46 Also quot«d in OMDb 220 1 2 F3Db 3 1 3S 13 BC 23 14 5. Apnraika 

47 CVTb 29 10 CVTg 84 

48 CNT IBS 

49 PT 2 147 PTero 2 165 

50 My change The MS has yadicAet 

61 CSP 58 CNI 154 

62 Cf JSAIL 22 para 12 6 

63 CW 3 22 CSIB 18 

64 Ascnbed to Sphutasloha 

6o CVTI 7 24 CVTb 28 2 CVTg 83 
66 Cf CVA 7 18 CVI 204 cllB 203 

87 Cf PS 2 6e PN 1 49 PT S 81 PTWi 2 9» pp 2 118 PRE 2 67 
68 PS 1 89 Pjj 2 43 m 68 PTeia I B6 PP j 222. PRE 1 87 



j/os. 3 & 4] A NE^V CAJTAKYA-RXjA-NITI fiXSTRA SIANUSCniPT 1 1 J 


fi!> cvr 315 

60 I*S 2 43 r\ I 38 1*T 2 68 PTcm • W TP 2 07 PRE 2 47 

61 A*cnbfd to \jl(a 

6* C\ S 4 20- C\Td 07 CM 57 CSIB I*** 

63 PP I 30- Pm I 4'i 
54 tf C7'ND7 19 C\'7 7 19 
63 PP 3 89 PM 3 07 

60 CT-NDS 2 C7'\ 3 2 C\’Tb 11 8 C\T« 7 30 CTTo C4P38 CM 211 CMl 17 

67 CX^UO 16 C\'\ 5 15(18) 017.39 CItS 2 CMC 40 CAin240 

68 CV'ND 14 9- CM 14 0- C\Tl» 30 0 C\Td 114 C7Tg 96 CSlB 143 

69 CMl 171 MTb 23 4 CMl 235 C\T« 0 (not cWr from CKr) CK 171 
'0 Aeronlmg (o Th Aufrorht In 2D310 27 

71 Aicf ib . t l to Ephutulcks 

72 C\T« 84 CM 304 CSlD 2"3 

73 Id Suyft ■ fiLktlrttnlkarn vrongljr ••cHIimI Io P 

74 Or betirr feondA^o 

73 llronsTr markrd 8 40 to 8 43 

76 CM3 8 10 

77 Cf C\T(1 60 CVI 37 CVH 63 CSlB 101 

78 Ateribrd (o Dsn^^Alti 

79 AJnibed to Madliuravint 

60 PP 1 312 T 1 PtiK 1 2-'6 V 1 

81 Cf C7'ND 8 23 CM 4 19 (23) C\A C\0 CM\ 4 4 CV\ 4 5 CVD 20 CVTb 
5 !0-C\1e4 S C7Td2H CVT« 64 C7'Tf60 

62 3Iy eh&nfR The 31S hu tufubtx 

83 ITnn 3 00- PP 6 18 PttK A 24 

84 Aacnbcd to IC«!p«Mru 
83 Aicnbed to VdttuiVt 

80 BetMr mAIi 

97 la CRP It U a half«taniA 

98 CItB 9 1)8 122 aro miM ns In thn Leumann • trantcnpt on 

69 C\B44 C7Td 184 CLD CLT7 4 CLC 7 It CLD 7 7 CLSI 7 0 

00 CM 44 

91 P8 1 67 FS 2 66 PT 1 9^ PT«n I 100 PRE 1 09 
62 St* dLaase Tha 31S ho* tikper 

93 CVVD3 9-CT1 2 9 C\A CW 2 II CVB219 C\ P -» 12 Cl 0 2 lO C\ Ot 2 I4 

CVTb 3 7 Cl'Tc2 II * 7 19 CVTd67 CVT« 3o CSF 37 CSlt CSU 63 CiX 89 

CM 123 am 66 CflIB 105 («U erf oil 

94 AMordms Io IS 0o33 aln found lo Dahudorsana 101 ed/ab 

65 CM’a21 CMb 11 I CVTc7 23 CTTd 181 ClTo 30 CSlB 212 

06 CWD 13 21 (20) r I CVB 208 CVTd 103 v 1 CVH lOO y I C§1B 1®9 v I 

97 ClA89Cir80 O'N 8 6 (CM 176) CMb 20 7 CMg 61j CMl 8 7 CM 321 

08 Better 1 

69 Better nojttaU 

100 According to IS ‘’03 aleo found in Oahudariana 83 
lot Aacnbed to Sibutailaka 

102 Cl'NO 8 18(17) CM 8 18-CVTa 17COTb 10 0 CVTc 7 IB Clio 34 C8F 63 
CSH 80 CSS 9 CSP 90 CSll 86» CLB I 37 A 4 3 CLA CLC CLD CJ F CLI 
CLM CLT 4 3 CSID 289 

103 Cf Samayaroatfka 4 68>70 

104 llrongty marked 4 

105 PP 2 159 PuK 2 88 

106 According to IS 4328 aleg found in Sokaaaptati Pet MS Not found in Su and Sto 
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Hi 


•mi'HjriinJ B a ntulf (•allult) bpatnim ttJM tv (m trrin iVumTUKn d gitjnni 
rfVirm^ni (puf^i-n rx/yifu) 10 M pvtt pmMvt r ivi At (p'aj oiA priJll-iu pmlt) 
U b f/ind (|(>'>-7<> d piltpmvtrtli IpShcntbm rtijm) 13 b (ljflA<i) 

C ivtr>wnl>ir«rt (rFvinMnin} M tirfA^nii (jA«6n»J b »i nAu (»i»iAo) 17 rrinni(/t 
tvilj Is li yvHin {vkttn) 19 k nittUtm {etu />"•} 20 hrtMet l\inuilatn {f'l 
tnivi HMlmfita) 2J b n't lurj>,t bvn »an»t ‘ran* (In/m r Mn M limjfl) 23 e 
tnvlyit e<i (mv>{/u 1 2S a n«p{ fnatra) b jfA/<U» U u> ilur/jiwiS <<{ur^n<jS lo p» 
ffi/si’} •’tf J initruttii »" d eddiit-th (tn/ mzA I S9 b«<*rv»*(rtf 

vxiy«A (fvijl) 31 a du'j'tnnryanuion fmn (lur^nnath lOtua ff*M} d Inlufnta’l 
(AonA&inioij'n) 33 b ronl itbHi lefet »iltil\) c hpdiyi-n durbubih/h 
(kpdije darbibblSiK] <1 t I'l (larA >i4) 31 td pra Ihn nArvi* tr d pmfiiytii / 1 }\ 
(pnrif'iniiiS) 30 <1 idnviv fointiAAA«) 3S 6 Lnilrtu Jettft Uillui drjcl <in>ilA^ 

putnt lu pic J-tm) t (prtifln) a darjntuth (dujit uth) 30 b HltftnJt (e i i$ali) e 

al/uinuiv tn lu itviAd (ratrlnifiu tnnK’it apt) 41 a mnSotaipjtya (hi «/ttny irfWtr) 
bpmmif)un%{pnimoTf(um) dyinU(jeit) 4i a ntm&i (mirnbr) e pj/u fttya-nipy 
latyam) d mtjtt AA^pun (na bn AAorri-n) 43 b bAtjlftnan (bAntfnRcO e ru}a (rtitj/m) 
d ppakrit jjr.lpin lejo (pmkfttr jctean yilMi) 44 A ^I'bAAK («ittiA4) «i’ 

ft* ni’ tr b bA Otiu (bA «») cpmkpr tyn« (proifl r pwj) d l/uilu mvat (n;pit4) 
4' e bA^p(AAmjAAf< pibibjtvimuoiA (obAy>irtAynnf« no itipi/ tmitniH) d ba</Ifialnkfyab 
(b<vb/A>jA4tA4AA) 40 A AAai] Xa1a>i| (llviitf lan) punar rm (punni edpt) e rn (ha) 
47 A3r>'f>(rtM0 b pmyma (tafHno) enatja(nen^) 43 b ffniptinl (tfr //vni} Tl 
d lalnAttrri (kitbihriu) S’ <f tumvd\ <toi»nla) 03 a apt nbAnni {yndt bkam! ) b 
l/'d t/t na (yatjvibi) € h tiu Ifudba rll' pt*tmba(fta lu kfudbarlko'pt ttm/ialt) j 
a AAaa{ <A lutobAA tKafaaa mpunpuntfAh (nAnji/A. tnla bKo}arvtn\ i-ttrntn) 
SO A fAril {Mrifdh) < boUAbt (Viittl^nA) d pammamab p-tavtf } 07 a (At* Al* 

la* tr b coMnj pmh (addtd) d aatam (diiutm) OS d mi bAAcrii nal lah 

(fob niiAm nmti'AnUh) 09 a tufydiapa (nrtaUipnu) t Ibatrfa (bhefit) OO d 

ncUam (farUarn) bJ eiaakaidf-aii (moAawpata) 63 a rfuftW f / iHlAtbJ) btajjitnepi 
(pu>nf«in fu^nriu) dLuKpiul) 64 oleyA AarofAortfrjn A4rO*9An<) blruriA 
A<ira(fAn{/fi lulth) «y<(nn>t •» pavnaodAjarnkTi't'n ( na jvjiupt^hih 
Arbi) d bhnjfuiu (bbajrtol 6j b jilja bKpla (jatyarit tbaro) c dbvmh trinia 
mgraniula idhum nldtvrtimmailn) en a tMAAoti (AAroti) r rot/i A» ra XaAi (nyanli l» 
rd Ipda) d 2 A>in^«a (tran/ifd) 67 b naljaaia mirkko bAurt katetd atlt U"0ftrnA na 
CO ttanamadkyamgna) 66 ab tmmirtJark* (Iromcf (arlA) 

IV 


I a mtya pram rrt ) b mplyi (bhflji) <1 bbrfyon (bAklon) 5 btnubirAf 

da (mtibte-AeiaTi) t iramro'na'rt (trord>>>r) 4 a du^f^a {JwjdbrA) e lillad (Itid-ad) 
d bbojpftni IbAoTyj-n) 8 <• CnIAMtj (ir ^Aaqi) 8 b ntAAi riharmma {thoJ im pogena) 

7 d jtlrnfri (jilen-dnya^) 8 a ant lotn ) 10 AiwAmorfAo At (n> iturfbani pm*) 

d y>i)an {vetam) 11 b aiAyaftvjm onu tO) e aropi (aropj) 12 n rtAor 

yot AuyA ( raAaf bjfyo) b rthat la ( rlhiu latjfa) d to pi (ta hi) 14 a JAcnc (iMnno r) 
IS b Icdava (ladera) C yinlt (jani ) 10 ed loyttu vaeo «apyr;u racOj 17 b 

laira {Xtnf I lalriili) e tamu iba (•nmibi) 18 6 mottowh (perfAiw A) c famrnina 

(iifntanita) d na ra ft* 4r 19 a Ar-rAninMiit prapta (AprrAmm opt prippa) 2’ d 
taklo bhOmipah (kf pm-n bASjxilib) 23 b vnAlm (miua) c na fla •! tu ta 
(tatt nA tUj frth) d palt (paltd) 34 A /» (At) *3 n orfAni (firfAdmi) *0 n 
pan tnrka (pan iop«-t} « Mt^«» capr (bkmaa pambAoj rf raea U/t (mra/i/ J 37 
A IfaiiA (Aptna'n) d pumpjefa (punarapyeia} 38 AmcfrlmolaJ e ladat (laJa) 39 
6 AKUrtna* (mAn/rtnAf) e tnrfnyOni <v» {ya»y» itrfrtyoni) d yuga (buya) 30 b budJI h 

K jjii) diite(dn.v) 31 bbA/t(mAin>) 93 btunifd (otniie) 34 au/articn 

un (uiXAolon tagbun) b Itabalan (tambalan) e kafha (bonla) d kvialo (rtipuno) 

V 


9 A tatubh h fArilfyatenf (caluibbih parik)yale] 4 a t g la (ibgita) 
e wobawcah (moAortAaf to) d bhupouh (ta vryale) 7 6 in* dba* (gha* CKC) tr 8 n 
bucUAiinn b^dhimdn) e dhurto (dJiiro) d tmTlimdn rtula vryaU (dila <// obAuiAiyn^r) 
9 agvamtnebbailah ('M” i-bAaAMjoo) b gapla (talya) eo/KbilAa»wn//M»nAif ipp/o ( lubtho 
JpadJianaui tapla) d Ibviht fnt« (maJupalrb) 10 b »rl}a [mtftn) c probAau (probAa) 11 
elakiyahdakfmi] d prijnalf (pragnai caWt*) 16 td pra mklaiijo rSjnom (prajolla ca 
rajna) 17 a mvLbataihram (««AAArA*) 18 a krum (iTumm) b tinraXrOm 
(an/lkftim) 10 a fxulr* niiftakenly rocop ‘d twice bdurfonAirfo (durddbarfa) 30 a 
kopa (ni ra) b ralad kruya (lAatid pOfyA) d tabhada (tada) 21 a tUmaiu 
Iranmartbyan (tanvirlbjan) e rHj^nt (rajja) 2- a nergbatj on jryAo guna (ncrbaly 
anSibogunam) 6«/ui?im pnlrontcu-jpwAmttfKiilnlnt parna pan a }>a)aU chrtnnah) 

C ei{iX£ jUtlaX (rffiM 24 d dtnfcbAdX (dufaiAtih) 33 b / im«iJ«(Ainu 
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IVoL 3CVI 


rnn) "6 a ghcaam a Ijaii • ojfO’n] 6 ttwJrfAcn* (uvulSiini) e pravrsavint 

(pravesant) 27 6 lui/on mistakenly flw iu/yan d paehaseotru'ti (paJcttf 

chatru’n] 2S a vnfgatyri (var^eau) d nttcalAaya’n{i*ticoyam) 29 6 1'dfnayn (kHUivi) 

30 c ««irga nuasm e<i (yajaseavva fcitfeo aetwiiaM murk/to-n nfyojajfst Lirya 

rajno/xi (ntycyjia mui?io*n larja ta fojno) 32 rfta (m) 33 o kornwm (iaryyan*) 

rl blupaifr gatth (iftjpofcfi krfciH) St a jMiiltto ta (poniitesu) Jdtjafiva ntkaaah 
(rfojas fu 38 oA ca tUarmo^neh (tiniMis ca dharma}na\h tatga) 

c nivosM ^ pn"o««i> i% a 9Tknoli tprbnonli) bpusjiena jxmWv {pMSptbhyo pcdAh) 
39 d fioKfim ca («wA#na) 40 b ta (co) 41 b It (la) 43 6 pfha {gphe) 44 e 
garia (bhranla) d ailad v% vtmala tula jatya (ttlasya tipula caritaaya) 


I b bhuta (fckuKin) e ®yeno na (*ye?a) 3 a data (ifarts) d parrbhya yah (pare 
M yo yaC] 3 b doiiCcfciro jitniait {dontarttara jtiinam) 4 e tatya (iatra) S. 
a ladyarn (capi] 6 sapta ((ntya) d iarntanlham (LarmaUlbim) 8 a tul'a 
d Laroty eva bAtmciin'n (1 >ra(tft bbimanoK) 8 a bhtnda larelUando dare} b 
gahane maha {mcaye tnoAon) c lopabt (pitala) 0 o yeearalo (uaeanaS.-o) b 
sojt^rojv'l edetTQ Inmlnm^ba dyftoml 11 ctttlvol 13 <1 sawbodJiaft* 

{soBiban Wnb) 13 o 7 fauAf mietakenly foe atiAr brtdito {nteita) eturnam (pumsam), 
d maira (6Aoya) 14 a labihc {labdham) c vrdJhm nagaiah tfinah pratjuta 

{pumah larotii.itna’n pralyahom) delata‘‘tT jiAolala (bala) y tajt (eanji) lat 
prtjainah (scd vipnanah) 15 a vlpatatn anlanJLfdn (u/pataiilir anlanlfam) t eS (eo) 
1C e nnta eadeao tnac\4{novaa^ete Itnetd} d nayam(*i>am) IT a tala 
vaiaga{naiu twiajah) b vw?/» tnrmopa* larfoaila) e phala yalram 

yadt limamarath kmei (nAnli>>n yortnn Itmamara'/anaih Iimra) d »al {tai) 10 b 

esa l«ea) ecbbae* oWaTOam) *0 n prabbafonii IprodWnanO <l;onatp»n«> 

21 d Inlfwi/* (MunjaV) 33 4 antiowo ini«tal.enlyfor»«v»4nf»ne 24 a deUatn [dattarn) 
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5 

pitk ca mavan catcvr 

Itt 

ns^la.ntVnan prviaViyyainV 


IIS 

piti rakfatl ksumAre 

8 6$ 

mygair mrgih cakhyam 


8 136 

pitr-paitamaho dak^ah 

5 10 

mcdhavt vik-yaduh 


6 

putrah syad duhkhl* 

7 63 

Slerul cabti kalpante 


8 131 

punar aiihah punar darah 

5 




puTadhiti ca y» vidyk 

«18 

y 



pujpam-pu$paio vielnvIU 

3 

ya cvB rajan 


7 47 

pr^thato'rkain iii$evit3 

853 

yac chaktav apy 


4 17 

polo dustara-toya* 

3 64 

yac chrutvaiva 


3 50 

prsgalbho buddhivan vakta 

8 

yaj b^itam 


8 36 

pranamya sna^ 

32 

yal ^aaam. yad 


8 S7 

pratyak$sm guravah 

8 91 

yajno nasyaty 


8 61 

pravinah svanune bhaktah 

9 

yaiab'prabhrti Rimena 


8 124 

prsstavas adrsani vakyatn 

2 20 

yat-kinut kurute 


5 32 

pragalbhya-hmasya naraaya 

8.2 

yatra putr5 na vjdvamso 


7 70 

prag-datlam artham 

624 

yatrodakam tatra 


4 15 

prajnam niyojayet 

5.30 

yatha fcastham ca 


6 39 

pnyam gitam 

7 a 

yati^.ktamctia sbs?»U 


588 

pnyamvade’pi visvaso 

3 9Z 

yatha caturbhib kanakam 


2 



♦Vcj. 3 & 41 


INDEX or tTlISES (CRPJ 


d>i*nu 

yx_M ya hi purujah 
71/1 ar] Uih pf&cahamh 
7»<II-«h*c ehilTatla 
y»i’'cth*t powr Ifxn’tsn 
7a<! ri UU7lh prahhaU 
yen m liJHa-pafljveA^arj 
yan ruMratha 
yayor ev» umasi ri Um 
ytvi yauvanam 
yatroln karmanl an! The pi 
yasain d«a« na 
yaaya trirartaHtnyinl 
yatya yaiya hi yo bUmu 
yaaya hastau ca p^lav 
yasylrthaa buya 
yatyapiy»>aakaxr*na 
y& tu hhiryS virOp&k^I 
yl tu Uiiryi Ixtcir <Ukai 
ye Uran llalayo 
yena Jlveru Jlvanti 
ycna-yena h! pttjpeiM 
ye hSU^hhJivena pB0unU 
yna lamyaiaHhldhlte* 
yotUclnefui dehatya 
JW dhruvtfQi parityalya 


njjor apy upari 
nhairya bhrdant pabunyam 
nha niatl kyai>o 
riji kurvlu dhannma 
y*)<^ bhOmU 


bAjthayrc chAitra* 
lajjavitab kuilnjurya 
labdhavySny eva labhale 
lalxlbe jfiane eurum 
labdhvk janma saha 
Ubyet panea var$Sril 
HAffi pOJana <!har5tmS 
lubdhakma vanam KatvS 
luMham artha pradtociu 
lekhakab pathakai calva 


ranik pramkdl bl ptakaS 
vane pi dofSh 
vane rane intru JnU* 
Vandhykftantabdc atrT 
varam darldrab inita 
varam narah tacpurufa’ 
varam vane varam 
varam Vlndhyatavyam 


e o 

8 O 
2 » 


8 97 
2S 

2 24 

sr 
2 » 
« 32 
4 12 
8 IIS 
1 V 
1 C 

3 et 

1 23 
7 23 

2 S7 


3 20 
8 103 

6 41 
338 

6 14 

7 CT 
4 7 

4 32 
2 17 

5 14 


8 IS 

5 43 

6 2S 


va.an aranya larit* 
vxrayct khubjlm 
varayct kfudra 
valr^Ikam ludhu piam 
vaayib putrSi ea 
valySh *uti vitu karl 
«i| no yatra UtrkKam 
v8|i varana tohlinAm 
YltitUmn lumaryantl 
*UaS’ih**vanttip3r ea 
vklyi vUhSte cubhyltah 
vklvin rva hi 
vkDvh kanyt yucmam 
V'ifvlhya pori ravtra* 
vlp«li dhairyam athS* 
vimlASnS iJiiKarltknu* 
eivieya a%ltmanaiviJau 
«lV>m vnma daridrasya 
vyki^tm iirtvj ptutam 
vntlb Mmtttlra.«yi 
vpi lham itriyam navarti 
vfda »t«!ahft» latvajfto 
eedyamminj ralaihnatam 
valrlnk asha tandhAya 
vyttthrWa UtptJ Jari 
T^ySmlkoaml retire 
vytn kantha pradrse 


Aakyo vArayltum lalrna 
iaftkanlyo hi Saumltio 
iatat ayat Kapilo mllrath 
aonalr arthab lenaib 
(arlre vartamane 
taaini fcila kalaPdcab 
ialvstam vldhlvad 
(^{hytna mllram 
tirab vudhauUth 
iltalam cnndannm 
ifirpo vale nakhAt(rSmbu 
iiAArall bhnyn trtna* 

Irir maftcalil probhavatl 
{rOyatSm dharma aarvosvam 


fat karpo bh lyate 
fan mourn athavS 
faityillomyoi cotur* 
fOfthI vsdanto tkapapr* 
faflMfu tailam 


533 
4 Z> 
8 IB 
T 83 
3 13 
8 117 
8 93 

2 38 
8 123 

7 56 
8 133 

7 51 

8 20 

3 20 

7 22 
2 18 

8 K 

7 21 

5 n 

8 70 
7 V 
A 26 

8 120 
1 45 


6 S3 
2 SS 

7 20 

7 38 

8 74 
7 43 


S 27 
7 33 
7 34 
7 3S 
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samtoja-dhalrya-sukhlft&m 


8 lOS 

s& bhlryk priyam 


1 26 

&a cva puru^ 


8 IH 

sS bharyS yi grhc 


1 27 

sakrd duflom tu yo 


3 IS 

a&rvcfam eva iaucfin&m 


6 29 

eahghata^ ireyaso 


1 75 

simhab ilruT api 


•3 44 

sa jato >cna 


8 34 

tikkatksu tailam 


1 48 

sa ilvati guno 


1 22 

nikule lojayct kanyim 


3 9 

satatam mahgalalr 


1 23 

sukharh svaplti msdntab 


8 68 

satyam fcaucam manab 


6 30 

aukhlrthl ca tyajed 


3 29 

sada hnlalpa-samtufti 


133 

supurA va( kunadika 


838 

sadbhir ksita 


S3S 

aurupam puruaam 


2 45 

sadyab*p5ka-ghrtam driksS 


7 2S 

tuvarpam puspam 


8 77 

sadyo bala-harlny ahur 


726 

sohrdi nlranlara* 


7.4 

sad-vitlo’py esa Jatya 


.3 65 

skandrnApI vahec 


5 29 

aantab samtoea-irnga'Sthis 


8 t06 

atrlnim dviguna 


241 

santopl na prakkiante 


8 lt» 

sthlna-bhraslS na 


8 72 

saphalatvam sapaksatvam 


2 34 

athlna sthitasya 


8 71 

sa bandhur yo hlte 


1 21 

athanesv eva ntyoylnl 


3 10 

samastalr hayaka 


8 93 

athlrah suhrd bhytya-Jano 


8 69 

samimsair bhojanalb 


2 43 

snanam nima manab 


7.39 

samani aana* 


57 

snigdham poiyati 


8 21 

EoTvam eva parityajya 


3 

snlgdhsir mugdhalr 


7 73 

sarvasyariSpl gaur 


8 

• warn rSstmm palayen 


4 2 

sarvah aampattayos 


8 76 

sva-karma-dhaimixjita* 


2 51 

M>rve ksayinU 


8 CO 




sarveaiih eva ntn 2 n&m 


8 82 

b 



aaha-vardhltayor 


6U 




saha vasatira apy 


340 

liamso na bhati bab* 


8 132 

■Adhayati yat 


8 123 

havir deea-)niUd 


3 7 

ladhavo hi ra sarvatra 


8 127 

hrdyanlabhlr bhlnnl* 


3 69 


CffrH(r€Hdi"- 

Faragrapli 1 line 10 should read divided into six versions quoted below ” 

Ijne 12 Change “five* to "si*" 
lane 18 delete "and" 
line 21 delete 'CVB' 

Line 22 Add alter CVT “and CanakyasSra-sangraha (comprising 
infer oIi« CVB)" 

Paragraphia The first two words of 2 4 shouM read 'sanre vartcmane". 
Paragraph 44 The last word in footnote 28 should read “wjya** 

Annex Adhyaya 2 stanza 8 Column SS The last entry should read "IS 5947-8 

CelutnnCRC delete 3 36. Column CRB Change 

•s aj mto 3 *8 


SS8 
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samto;a-dhairya suUunam 
sa eva puru^o 
sakpd du$tam tu yo 
safighata]> ^reyaso 
ea ]ato yena 
aa }ivati gupo 
satatam tnafigalair 
satyam saucam mana}) 
sada hr;talpa satntu^ta 
eadbhlr asita 

sadyah paka ghrtain drak$a 
eadyo bala harany ahur 
sad vrttopy e$a jatya 
sanUb samto$a srnga sthas 
santopi na prakasante 
saphalatvam sapak;atvam 
sa kiandhur yo hite 
samastair nayaka 
gamamsair bbojanaili 
samanl sama* 
sarvam «va pantyajya 
sarvasyaisapl gaur 
aarvah sainpattayas 
sarve k^ayantS 
sarvaaam «va ratnSnaei 
taha vardhitayor 
(sKa vasatam apy 
a&dhayat) yat 
tadbave hi na samba 


8 105 sa bharyk 

8 114 sa bharya ya grhc 

3 15 sarve^am eva 

7 75 simhab sinir api 

8 34 sikkatasu tailam 

1 22 sukule yojayet 

1 29 sukham svapiti 

6 30 sukhartlu ca ty 

1 33 Bupura vai 

5 35 surupam 

7 25 suvarnam 

7 26 suhrdi 

3 65 skandenapt 

8 106 strinam dvig* 

8 U9 sthana 

3 34 sthana sthi 

1 21 sthanesv eva 

8 93 sthirah suhrd 

2 43 snanam nama 

5 7 smgdbam 

2 3 srugdhaip 

3 8 svam 

8 76 sva karma 

8 60 
8 83 

6 12 

3 40 hamso na 

8 122 havir 

8 127 hydyai 


Corrigenda 

Paragraph 1 lane 10 should read !>« divided mio 
tone 12 Change live to six” 
Line 18 delete * and" 

Line 21 delete CVB" 

Line 22 Add after CVT and r 
Inter afut CVB)” 

Paragraph 18 The first two words of 2 4 should 
Paragraph 44. The last word in footnote 28 ah 

Annex Adhyaya 2 stanra 8 Column SS The 
ah" 

Adhyaya 3 sUnxa 36. Column CRC 
3 37" Into “3 38" 



